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Introduction 


Windsor Locks’ old Main Street, with places like the A&P, Ray LaRussa’s store, 
Coly’s Hotel, Syd’s Modern Drug, Bidwell’s, the Donut Kettle, Wuzzy’s, Barberi’s Home 
Style Bakery, and the Ashmere Inn, is now “history”. That was the Windsor Locks that I 
grew up in. I moved away to start my career in 1970 when the “Main Street Re¬ 
development” project bought up and demolished all of the downtown businesses, which 
caused the old dynamic, vibrant Main Street to disappear into history. As of this writing 
in 2017, the young adults of Windsor Locks are too young to remember that historic old 
Main Street. Those of us who do remember are “senior citizens”. Some of us still live in 
Windsor Locks. Some, like myself, are ex-patriots of Windsor Locks, who now live 
elsewhere, but still love the town we grew up in. We enjoy remembering the old Main 
Street. We are first or second generation offspring of the immigrants who came to 
Windsor Locks in the early 1900s. We remember our parents and grandparents and 
their stories and photos of the Windsor Locks of their time. 

It occurred to me that the history of Windsor Locks from 1900 to 1975 needs to 
be written now, while those of us who lived the latter part of that timeframe, still 
remember. Luckily my grandmother, Anna Colapietro, collected hundreds of photos of 
family, friends, places and events of Windsor Locks from 1904 to about 1950. She gave 
them to her daughter, Lena (Colapietro) Montemerlo, who was my mother. I was 
fascinated by those photos, so Mom and I spent a great deal of time going through the 
photos. She would tell me the names of the people, places, events and times of as 
many of those photos as she could. I scanned the photos, improved their quality, and 
added captions with relevant information. 

In 2016, I started posting those photos on two Facebook Internet pages for 
people from Windsor Locks. Those pages were: the “You know you are from Windsor 
Locks when," and the “Windsor Locks Historical Society” pages. It was obvious from 
the responses that there was a good deal of interest in the history of Windsor Locks. I 
received feedback on the photos. People posted other photos from that time. There 
was a great deal of sharing of information. This led me to write an article about the 
early Ice Cream Stores of Windsor Locks, and to post the draft on those two websites. 
Folks posted additional information, asked questions, and made suggestions for the 
final draft. 

That led to a second article on the early pizza and grinder shops of Windsor 
Locks. I slowed down after writing about 40 articles on the history of Windsor Locks. I 
received requests from John Karas, the editor of the Windsor Locks Journal, to develop 
short versions of these articles that he could put in his weekly newspaper. Tim Jensen, 
of the Enfield Patch, also requested short versions that he could publish. 

Two former Windsor Locksians, one of whom is a Windsor Locks historian, and 
one of whom is a bookseller, suggested strongly that I turn the set of articles into a 
book. The historian, Phil Devlin, had already published a book about Dr. Carniglia, and 
offered advice on the publishing process. The bookseller, Robin Kaye Gutterman, told 
me that history books about small towns are valuable, and urged me to publish the book 
in paper form as well as a downloadable computer file. 



I was familiar with what had been written about the history of Windsor Locks. 
Only one history book about our town has been written prior to this one. It is Jabez 
Haskell Hayden’s “Historical Sketches," which was published in 1900. It covered the 
history of the town from the 1600s to 1900. Jack Redmond covered the period from 
1975 to 2000 with 1200 columns in the Windsor Locks Journal. So the only part of the 
history of Windsor Locks that hasn’t been written is the time from 1900 to 1975, which 
was the primary focus of my articles. Some of the chapters, by necessity, go back to 
the 1700s and 1800s. 

As I wrote my articles, which became the chapters of this book, I followed the 
advice of Jack Redmond, which he described in his first column in the Windsor Locks 
Journal on April 24,1975. He said: 

People want to hear and read about the people who make the 
news in Windsor Locks. People who have made their marks in 
our town by way of the political, civic, fraternal and coaching 
circles. My reasons are very simple ... people make the best 
stories. Events happen and mostly, in this day and age, for the 
worst, so the best items are still people. 

I took Jack’s advice and wrote most of the chapters in this book about Windsor 
Locks people who have “made their mark”. To make the chapters more interesting and 
fun to read, I have included about 400 old photos, and about 150 old newspaper 
articles. It is informative and fun to read about people and events in the newspaper 
articles of their time. 

You can download the book from the Internet Archive, which can be found at: 
https://archive.org/ 

You can do a computer search on “Windsor Locks History” to find other websites 
from which you can download the book. 

For information on obtaining a printed copy of the book, please contact me at: 
mel@windsorlockshistory.com 
or contact the Windsor Locks Historical Society. 

The Windsor Locks Historical Society is doing wonderful work in collecting, 
organizing and disseminating information on the history of our town. I hope that this 
book can help them in their work. 

I hope this book brings you much enjoyment. I hope that it helps you visualize 
“the old Windsor Locks,” and helps you describe our town’s past to your children and 
grandchildren. 

Thank you very much. 

Mel Montemerlo 

October 28, 2017 



Chapter 1 


Growing Up in Windsor Locks in the 
1940s, 1950s and 1960s 

INTRODUCTION: 

This article attempts to summarize the things that characterized our environment 
when we were growing up in Windsor Locks in the 1940s, 50s and 60s. We all had 
different experiences. That’s what makes each of us unique. However, there were 
cultural factors, places, people and happenings which almost all of us experienced while 
growing up in Windsor Locks at that time. This article takes a nostalgic look at our 
youth, and the things we had in common. These are the experiences that make us 
unique as the children of Windsor Locks of the 1940s, 50s and 60s. An occasional 
glance back at our roots is both instructive and rewarding. The following are things that 
most of experienced in that time frame. Let’s take a look at what we had in common, 
back when we were lucky enough to grow up in Windsor Locks. They include: 

- ethnic heritage 

- we were “Free Range Kids” 

- services came to the home 

- the birth of rock and roll 

- the Cold War 

- St. Mary’s Park (now called Pesci Park) 

- Summer jobs in the tobacco fields 

- the ice skating rink on Center St 

- St. Oronzo Day 

- Dr. Carniglia 

- the Rialto Theater 

- the town dump 

- Ethnic markets (Johnny Cappa’s store, Aldo’s Oak Street Market, Preli’s Market, 
Barberi’s bakery and Sisitzki’s Market) 

- Bradley Field 

- Babb’s Beach 

- East Windsor Drive-In 

- Railroad Salvage 

- Riverside Park 

- ice cream stores (Wuzzy’s, Tony’s Soda Shoppe, Carroll’s Pharmacy, Dairy Cream) 

- pizza and grinder stores (ADs, Second Poquonock, H&M, Pizza Parlor) 

- Main Street before re-development 

- The Box from the Locks 

- 1965 Windsor Locks Little League World Champions 

- Blanche’s Bowling Alley 

- 1954 Windsor Locks Centennial Celebration 
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Our Ethnic Heritage (Family Life) 

Life in Windsor Locks was a bit like life in the “Leave it to Beaver” series on TV, 
except it was much more “ethnic”. Windsor Locks, at the time, was home to 
immigrants, their children and their grandchildren. They were mostly English, Irish, 
French, Italian and Polish. The cultural heritage of our nationality played a big role in 
our childhood. We spent an enormous amount of time with our parents and our 
grandparents. Meals, gatherings and parties included their relatives and friends. In my 
case, they all had Italian names. The older ones spoke Italian when they didn’t want 
the children to know what they were talking about. They often they moved back and 
forth between Italian and English in the same sentence. While my family was Italian, 
my friends and classmates had names like: Ouellette, McKenna, Carroll, Dzurich, 
Czarnecki, Root, Pohorylo, Tomaczek, O’Leary, Gallagher, Harvey, Babiarz, Flanagan, 
Norieka, and Taylor. Of course, there were Italian names like LaRussa, Roncari, 
Taravella, Rossi, Marconi, Tria, Pesci, Ferrari, Barbieri and Quagliaroli. 

But while we were brought up in very ethnic environments, our parents wanted 
us to go to school, study hard, and become good American citizens. I remember my 
uncles telling me that their father (my grandfather, Vito Colapietro) told them repeatedly: 
“No cigars, no mustaches, go to school, go to college. I want you to be good 
Americans”. Of course, much of this push for this was very practical. If you want to 
succeed in business in Windsor Locks, you can’t just speak Italian. I never saw trouble 
between people of different nationalities while I was growing up in Windsor Locks 

We were “Free Range Kids”. Our parents were not “Helicopter 
Parents”. 

The late 1940s, 50s and 60s were a peaceful time. Our uncles had come back 
from WWII and were getting married and building lives. We (the kids) lived lives that 
were a bit idyllic. We rode big heavy one-speed bikes. We often left home early on 
Saturday morning and went off to play with friends. We went from house to house. 
Sometimes a mother would phone other moms to let them know where we were. Now, 
in 2017, kids who roam around without close parental supervision are called “Free 
Range Kids”, and their parents are often admonished for letting their kids do that. Back 
then, we didn’t have “Helicopter Parents” who hovered over us. It was a time when the 
doors of our houses were often left unlocked. The back door of the house was usually 
open in the good weather, and an unlatched screen door was the only think stopping 
you from entering. 

We felt comfortable growing up in Windsor Locks. We visited friends and rode 
our bikes around freely. The group I went to kindergarten with walked about five blocks 
from Grove Street to the public elementary school on Church Street. We climbed trees 
and played games without any planning. Nowadays, there are things like “arranged 
play-dates” for preschoolers, where parents contact each other, make specific plans, 
drop kids off and pick them up. Back then we hopped on our bikes and went off for the 
morning, not knowing exactly where the group would be, but we found them and we 
figured out what to do. 

School was much different back then. If a teacher or a principal called our 
parents, we would be asked “WHAT DID YOU DO WRONG?” Now, if a teacher 
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complains about a student, the parents are likely go to the school and complain about 
the teacher. To put it simply, life was much simpler back then. 

Service Came to the Home 

Technology was different back then. When we were in pre-school and in 
grammar school, we remember: 

- leaving a note for the milkman to leave something extra today. 

- the coal truck delivering coal to our homes 

- the mailman putting mail in a mailbox attached to the house near the front door. 

- the paperboy or girl leaving the paper between the front door and the screen door if 
you asked them to. Of course, they expected a tip at Christmas for doing that. 

- the man who made bleach and delivered it to your house. 

- Viking Bakery delivered to your house 

- Dr. Carneglia made house calls. 

The Birth of Rock and Roll 

The end of the forties was the end of the “old music”: Perry Como, Vaughn 
Monroe, Bing Crosby, Nat King Cole, Dinah Shore, and Frankie Laine. It was the 
heyday of the Ed Sullivan Show. It was the beginning of ROCK AND ROLL. It was the 
time when 78 RPM records were going out of style, and being replaced by 45 RPM 
records. We spent a lot of time listening to 45s. 

The Cold War 

The Cold War was in full swing. In school, and on TV, we heard about building 
bomb shelters. We even practiced what to do in case of an aerial attack by the 
Communists. 

St. Mary’s Park 

The formal name back then was “the Public Park”, but we called it “St. Mary’s 
Park because it was right behind St. Mary’s school. Now it is called “Pesci Park”. This 
was the center of youth activity in Windsor Locks back in the 1940s, 50s and 60s. It 
was the place to find pickup games of sandlot baseball, basketball and football. It is 
where Little League Baseball was played. It had the swimming pool where we took 
swimming lessons on summer mornings. There was the green wooden building in 
which we did crafts during the summer months. On weekend evenings in the summer, 
there were outdoor movies and record hops on the basketball court. At the end of the 
summer, there were contests for the youngsters. For example, there were craft 
contests, and contests for the best decorated bicycles and wagons. The side of St. 
Mary’s school next to the parking lot was used for practicing tennis. Below is a photo of 
the swimming pool and of a newspaper article from the Springfield Union of August 27, 
1955, giving the names of children who won swimming awards. 
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The pool at what is now known as Pesci Park. 


Prizes Go to Children 

As Play Season Ends 


Windsor Ixx'Kf, Cwnri. Aug. 11— 
Cluing exerdae* at the public park 
playground* icsterday aflei noon 
att muted a large audience of hoc h 
children end adult*. tind prU»* wrre 
uwarded for the various «v«Mi m 
follow*: 

Doll carriage parade, prettiest, 
Cuelmte Oueletie; second, Jane 
Doyle; .third, Irene Delkkvaro: must 
original, Vito Colapktro; bfcyclt 
parade, p rulileat. Nancy Frost; nitml 
original, Melvin) [Momcwerlo*] trl- 
cytle parade, prettiest. Robert Dun- 
lilt, Ural; Janies Logun. second: 1 
wagon parade, prettiest. Janie* 
On one*; moat original. Lynn Casey. 

Coatuma pursuit, prettiest, hunan 
Grady; fumdest. liiu Crowley; moat 
original, Elaine Oueletie; hat pa* 
rode, prettiest, Joyce Micba; funnl- 
eat, CairkU Kennedy; most origin. 
aji Patricia Suniuvlrlch; rdo-eailng 


cat. Patricia Kennedy; moat origin* 
•t ^Mrldi goniutlrlch; pic-eating 
contest, ft vo to nine years group, 
Douglas QuagtUroll; 10 to 14 yours 
group, William Wcgrsynlak. 

Crafts swards. three to seven 
>«*r* group, Jack Kennedy, Jane 
Doyle. Irene Del Favaro, Belly Lo¬ 
gan, PkyltU LaHussa, Ellen Tam* 
vella. Koberv IWermerlo, dharon 
Hoot, Ronald QungUaroli; eight and 
nine years group, 8u**n Grady, 
Phyllis wuagllaroll. Patricia Kane, 
Jane Ta ravelin, Donna Scuito, Clulr 
UaMeraf U, Susan Roo t. Nancy Kroat, 
iH^vInl piontefnerlo;] 11 to IS years 
group. Patricia Samuel rich, Georg- 


.... « 

Ine Olaney, Judy Gatleranl, Marlene 
Ciparctli. Marilyn Kennedy, Patricia 
Kennedy, Juhn Lee, Virginia Kane, 
bean guessing contest. COS In tbe 
jar. Robert Alekaon guessed Sod. 

More than TO children entered the 
various contests, and more than 160 
persona attended the program, which 
wu* under direction of Miss Nancy 
Itedwuy, mipervUor of cblldren*a ac¬ 
tivities at tbe playgrounds. Judaea 
were Mr*. Norris J. King, Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam J. McCue and Sin*. Albert W. 
Sir. itoucrt AteKson guessed SOO. 

More than TO children entered the 
various contests, and more than 100 
persons attended the program, which 
wua under direction of Miss Nancy 
Itedwuy, supervisor of children's ac¬ 
tivities at the playgrounds. Judge* 
were Mr*. Norris J. King, Mr*. W||. 
liant J. McCue and Mrs. Albert w 
Red way. 

At the park swimming pool, the 
closing program Included a water 
festival, and prises were awarded 
ns follows; balloon race, Saruh Wal¬ 
lace; relay nice, Patricia Kennedy, 
Hubert Fuller. Dale Harris, Gloria 
Zeiterholm, Robert pilva, Bernard 
Hanson; boys* races, seven to eight 
years group, Thomas Kane. Aral; 
Richard Colo, second; nine and I# 
yeum group. Bernard Hanson, first; 
Peter Campbell, second: It to 11 
years group. William Wegrxyniak, 
first. Robert Nevlch. second; H to 
U year* group, Edward Young, 
Aral, Robert L*venue, second; girls* 
race*, nine to 11 years group. Kar¬ 
lens Ctpitrell!. drst, Mary Ann IHt- 
luck, second; It lo 14 year* gmup. 


Springfield Union, September 1,1952 
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Playgrounds Close;! 
Swim Prizes Given 

Windsor IBooks. Conn., Aug. 26— 
Closing e-Ncrcisc* at the public park 
playgrounds on Chestnut St., were 
held yesterday afternoon. The pro¬ 
gram was In charge of Miss Nan¬ 
cy Fuller, supervisor. Judges were 
.Mrs. Joseph C. Becker, Mrs. Rol>- 
en If. Fuller. Miss Jane Ann 
Downes and Miss Carol Wallace. 

At the swimming pool, awards 
were presented to members of 
swimming classes by Albert J. 
Holmes, Rod Cross instructor, and 
William Price, assistant. The fol¬ 
lowing received awards: 

Intermediate certificates, Doro¬ 
thy C. Barbieri. Helen Blakcney, 
Carole M. Castoldi, William Devlin, 
Mary Ellen Flaruivan, Oiarla Jean 
McDonald, Brenda J. O’Leary. 
Cornelius P. O’Leary. Ann Marie 
Pikul, Dorothy Pilkington, Douglas 
Quagliaroli, Dagmar Woods. Diet- 
mar Woods. Shirley Voting and 
Peter Samuelrich. 

Beginners, Richard Hinckley, 
James Allen. Joan Becker, Char¬ 
lotte Mae Becker, Brian A. Burke, 
Susan Brown, Theresa CanoU. Da¬ 
vid Sheridan, Vivian Walters. 
Douglas J. Castoldi, Susan Pikul, 
Frederick Dearborn, David A. 
Draghi, Eugene Pilkington. Janice 
Dzurick, June M. Pikul, Bradford 
Fuller, Donald Quagliaroli. Sher¬ 
ry Lee Gifford, Bruce Higgott, 


j Cornelius J\ O’l-cary, Ann Mane 
I Pikul, Dorothy Pilkington, Douglas 
Quagliaroli, Dagmar Woods. Diet- 
mar Woods, Shirley Voting and 
Peter Samuelrich. 

Beginners, Richard Hinckley, 
James Allen. Joan Becker, Char¬ 
lotte Mae Becker, Brian A. Burke, 
Susan Brown. Theresa CarroU. Da¬ 
vid Sheridan. Vivian Walters, 
I>ouglas J. Castoldi, Susan Pikul. 
Frederick Dearborn, Davki A. 
Draghi. Eugene Pilkington. Janice 
Dzurick, June M. Pikul, Bradford 
Fuller, Donald Quagliaroli. Sher¬ 
ry Lee Gifford, Bruce Higgott, 

John Ck>kcy. Beverly Ann Sabine, 
John Kennedy. Alice Maine Shee¬ 
han, William M. .Meehan, Martina 
Sheridan, William O’Brien and 
Richard Taravclla. 

Swimmers* class. Thomas Kane, 
lMch in] [.Monicmcrto.| Lewis Krupa, 
Jane Tfiravclla, I'ally Kane, Peg- 
gy Draghi, Ann Marie Barbieri and 
Robert Pastcrmcrto. 

Junior lifesaving class. Virginia 
Kane. Malcolm Berman, Coil Root. 
Susan Root. Patty Kane, Patty 
Allen. Jane Taravclla, Peggy 
Draghi and l»uis Krupa, 

Activities at the playgrounds 
were brought to a close this after¬ 
noon although the public swimming 
pool will be open for another week. 


Springfield Union. Saturday. August 27, 1955 


The above article gives the names of the winners of a number of contest at the 
park, including prettiest doll carriage, crafts and costumes. Following is a photo of the 
baseball field in St. Mary’s Park that was the scene of so many pickup and Little League 
games. You can see the bleachers behind the field. That was often used for hanging 
around even when no games were being played on the baseball field. No single place 
in Windsor Locks was the scene of so many youth activities as this park. 



Baseball field at what Is now known as Pesci Park 
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Summer Jobs in the Tobacco Fields 

In Connecticut, you can work in stores or factories once you are 16 years old. 
From 14 to 16 years old, you can only work on a farm. For decades, Windsor Locks 
youths from 14 to 16 years old have worked on tobacco farms in and around the town. 

It has long been a “right of passage”. The pay is low. The work is dirty. The bus to take 
you to the farms leaves before 6AM. Yet Windsor Locks youths have found that the 
experience is worth it. You not only earned a few dollars, and got some exercise, you 
learned that you need to do well in school so you can get better jobs when grow up. 

Connecticut tobacco is “shade grown” under massive white tents which protect 
them from the sun and the elements . This tobacco is used for wrapping cigars so the 
leaves have to be “unmarked,” that is, not flawed by creases, rips, cuts or holes. 

There are jobs under the massive tents, and other jobs in the tobacco sheds (barns). 

In the fields, teams of three boys pick the leaves. Two boys picked the leaves and one 
put the pads of leaves in a cart which he pulled along. In the barns, the girls “sewed” 
the leaves onto a long string. Those strings were hung up by boys in the higher levels 
of the shed. 

Below are photos of tobacco fields without nets, and of tobacco leaves in a shed. 



Tobacco field before nets are put over the wires 


Some of the tobacco farms which hired Windsor Locks youths were 

- Ritchie and Kenny Christian in Poquonock 

- Raffia in Enfield 

- Orie Champigny in Windsor Locks, and 

- Meyer and Mendelson in Windsor. 
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The Ice Skating Rink on Center Street 

Almost everyone who grew up in Windsor Locks in the 1940s, 50s and 60s, 
remembers the ice skating rink near the corner of Center St, and Whiton St. It was 
down the hill from the ballpark behind St. Mary’s school. It wasn’t fancy. There was a 
small shed with a pot belly stove where you could change into your ice skates. 

Below are two photos of that ice skating rink. In the second photo, you can see 
the small warming shed. There were no covered ice skating rinks anywhere near 
Windsor Locks. This was a popular spot on winter days and early evenings. 



Ice Skating rink on Center Street near Whiton St. 



Ico Skating rink on Contor St. Warming shod is on the right. 
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St. Oronzo Day Celebrations 

Many of the Italian immigrants in Windsor Locks came from near the city of Bari 
in southern Italy. Just south of Bari is a small village named Turi. The patron saint of 
Turi is St. Oronzo. My grandparents, Vito and Anna Colapietro, came from Turi. Vito 
owned and operated Coly’s Hotel, across from the Train Station. He became president 
of the St. Oronzo Society for a while in the 1940s. Here is a photo of the statue of St. 
Oronzo in front of St. Mary’s Church, where it was housed every day except for St. 
Oronzo day, when it was taken out for the parade. Folks remember the strings of dollar 
bills were pinned to the statue as a donation. I 



St. Oronzo celebration, St. Mary's Church, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Vito Colapietro. President of St. Oronzo Society standing in front ofstatue 

After the parade, which included an Italian band, marched through the downtown 
area, the celebration moved to a field where there was Italian food, music and games. 
At night, the celebration ended with a big fireworks display. In Windsor Locks, St. 
Oronzo Day is a bit like St. Patrick’s Day. Everyone celebrates both. Often they were 
celebrated in Stella’s Charles-Ten Polish Restaurant. 

Dr. Carneglia 

It was impossible to live in Windsor Locks in the 1940s and 50s without knowing 
Dr. Carneglia. He was everybody’s doctor. He grew up in Windsor Locks and went to 
medical school at Harvard. He graduated in 1931 and returned to Windsor Locks to be 
the town doctor. After seeing patients all day in his office, his wife drove him around to 
make house calls in the evening. He was my grandparents doctor. He was my parents 
doctor, and my doctor. He set my broken arm, sewed up my chin, and got me through 
childhood diseases. His office and home was at 5 North Main St. He gave children a 
slip of paper that could be redeemed for an ice cream cone at Carroll’s Drug store. 

Dr. Carneglia spoiled us. He showed us what a family doctor could be. He was 
utterly selfless. No other doctor comes close to the standard that Dr. Carneglia set. He 
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also showed us, by example and not by words, that you can do well if you set high goals 
for yourself, and work hard to meet them. 

Dr. Carneglia was the most well known and well respected citizen of Windsor 
Locks. He died in 1970. 



Or. Ettor* F Cwneglu 1904 • 1970 


The Rialto Theater 

The Rialto Theater on Main St was the place for kids to go on Saturday afternoons for 
the Saturday Matinee. We saw the 1940s cowboy heroes such as Hopalong Cassidy, 
Roy Rogers and Gene Autry in the 1950s. We saw cartoons. There was a special thing 
that the Rialto Theater often did at the matinees. They gave you a ticket with a number 
between 1 and 10 when you purchased your admission ticket. Before the main feature, 
there was a short film which was a race of some sort. It was comical in nature, but 
serious business to the kids in the theater. If the horse, dog, car or human wearing the 
number on your ticket came in first in the race, you got a prize, which was popcorn or a 
drink. 



Tho Rialto Theator, Main St Windsor Locks, Conn 
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The Windsor Locks Town Dump 

It might seem strange to put the town dump on a list of things that many of us 
experienced as we grew up. Back then, we didn’t have trash pickup at our homes, so 
we drove it to the dump, where it burned. You would see fires everywhere. You parked 
your car where you wanted (not over a section that that was burning), and you dumped 
your garbage. A dump like this would not be permitted to exist today. Back then, we 
thought it was normal. Besides dumping our trash there, male youths often used the 
dump for target practice. The dump had a good supply of rats. Below is a 1960 photo 
of the town dump which was then located on West Spring Street. If you didn’t know this 
was a dump, you might think the photo had a certain beauty. 



Windsor Locks Town Dump, West Spring St. 1960 


Windsor Locks’ Ethnic Markets 

There were many ethnic markets in Windsor Locks back then.: Johnny Cappa’s, 
Aldo’s Oak Street Market, Preli’s Market, Barberi’s Home Style Bakery, and Sisitzky’s 
Market. Let’s take a quick look at each. 

Johnny’s Market, run by Johnny Cappa was on Chestnut St, near St. Mary’s 
Church. It always had a bunch of bicycles parked in front of it. It was the place where 
all the kids went for penny candy. In front of the cash register there was an old time 
coke cooler with a lift-up lid. When you lifted the lid, you saw bottles of soda sitting 
neck-deep in very cold water. Above the water was a hose though which the water was 
pumped. To test his toughness, a boy would put his hand in the stream of water and 
see how long he could leave it there. Of course, Johnny didn’t let it go on too long. He’d 
yell at us to close the lid. Below is a photo of Johnny’s Market. 
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Johnny Capps's Market, Chestnut St, Windsor Locks, CT 

Aldo Sartirana ran the Oak Street Market, which was on Oak Street, just up from 
Main Street. Aldo’s was the place where you went for a nice loaf of REAL Italian bread, 
and Italian cold-cuts. However it wasn’t just Italians who went there. Here is a photo of 
the interior of Aldo’s market, the formal name of which was the Oak St. Market. Like 
any good Italian market, Aldo’s smelled good. It was a unique piece of Americana. 

Prior to being the Oak Street Market, it was owned by Joe Borracci, and was known as 
“Joe’s”. Aldo opened his market in the 1950s and it lasted until the Main Street re¬ 
development which razed all of the stores in the 1970s. He was in business for 22 
years. He always had a couple of high school boys working there after school. They not 
only stocked shelves and worked the counters, but they did deliveries after school and 
on Saturdays. Chet Pohorylo and Jim Roche were two of those high schoolers, and 
both claim it was the best job they ever had. 



Aldo’s Market (Oak Street Market) 
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Bert’s Market on North Street was a popular neighborhood market on North 
Street, near Suffield Street. 



Bert s Market, North Street, near Suffield Street 


Finally, there was the unforgettable bakery on Main St. in Windsor Locks. It was 
Barberi’s “Home Style Bakery”. That was the place to go for doughnuts, cakes, cookies 
and all sorts of baked goodies. It was a popular place for the kids to go for a treat. It 
was where you got birthday cakes. It was a place to go on Sunday after church. 

Bartholomew Preli ran an Italian Market on lower Grove St, across from 
Blanche’s Bowling Alley. He had excellent sausages as well as sliced processed meats 
and cheeses, and a vast assortment of Italian specialties. 



Barberi’s Home Style Bakery, Main St. 


Sisitzky’s Market on Main Street had exceptionally good meats. Markets such 
as these were the early convenience stores. See photograph below. 
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Sisitzky’s Market, Main Street 


Bradley Field 

Bradley Field played a large role in our childhood in Windsor Locks. There was 
always a number of cars with parents and kids who visited the “old Bradley Field” for 
the thrill of watching the propellor planes take off and land. Many of us remember the 
old wooden buildings. The folks at Bradley Field were very nice to Boy Scouts. If you 
were doing your aviation merit badge, they would take you into the tower. They let me 
turn the lights on the runways late one afternoon. That was a thrill. Kids loved going 
into the terminal, and then out to the platform where you could stand outside and watch 
the planes come and go . Those were the days before high airport security. 

If someone in the family was going to take an airplane trip in the late 1940s and 
early 50s, it was a BIG THING. No one took an airplane trip unless it was important. 
When a family member was going on a flight, family members got all dressed up and 
went to airport to wish them good luck. There were machines at the terminal into which 
you could insert quarters to buy insurance for the person who was going to take a flight 
You couldn’t let a relative take a flight without buying them some insurance. Looking 
back, that seems like a gruesome thought, but it seemed right at the time. 

Bradley Field was not just a terminal where airplanes took off and landed. It was 
a high tech employment area. There was Hamilton Standard, Kaman Aircraft. Pratt and 
Whitney and other prestigious companies. Fathers of friends worked there. That 
opened my eyes to the possibility of the aviation industry when I grew up. Eventually I 
spent a decade in the field of aviation and the rest of my career at NASA. There is no 
doubt that the aviation industry at Bradley Field helped push me in that direction. While 
at NASA, I worked with Hamilton Standard who built NASA’s space suits. 
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Babb’s Beach 

Back in the 40s, 50s and 60s, air conditioning didn’t exist. In the summer, the 
kids liked to get away from town, and go to a place to swim and cool off. Babb’s Beach 
on Lake Congamond is only a few miles away in West Suffield. It was a place to swim, 
and it had a roller skating rink and there were dances. It was a popular place to go for 
the teenagers to go. Babb’s was not new. It started in the 1890s. By the 1940s, it had 
big bands like Tommy Dorsey and Harry James. In the 1950s, the roller rink opened up, 
and it became a “cool” place to go. It was a favorite with the Windsor Locks crowd. It is 
now on the National Register of Historic places. 
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East Windsor Drive In 

A big part of growing up in Windsor Locks was going to the Drive In movies. The 
East Windsor Drive in was just across the river. Prices were low. Families went there 
with their kids already in their pajamas. It was a popular place for teenagers to go on a 
date. The place had a park with swings for the kids to use before the show, and it had 
a refreshment stand. It was a quintessential old-fashioned Drive In. Research didn’t 
turn up any photos of the East Windsor Drive In. However, it did produce an arial photo 
of the theater taken in 1962. Notice the area that looks like an amphitheater. 



East Windsor Drive in - Arial View 1962 


Railroad Salvage 

Just as Dexter Plaza was one of the first Shopping Centers in the United States, 
Railroad Salvage was the first of the closeout stores in the Northeast, and one of the 
first in the nation. Now places like Job Lots and Odd Lots are everywhere. The 
Railroad Salvage store in East Windsor, was not far from the East Windsor Drive In, It 
was a place that Windsor Locks folks flocked to, to get bargains on everything from Hai 
Karate cologne to rugs, beds, outdoor furniture and CB Radios. 

Ruby Vine, the man who founded Railroad Salvage was a World War II veteran, 
who lived in New Haven. In WWII, he was captured at the Battle of the Bulge, but he 
survived and returned to the US to become a first class entrepreneur. The TV 
commercials that he and his wife did were hilarious by today’s standards. He was goofy 
and boisterous, edgy and cheesy, but it worked. 

If you were among he many from Windsor Locks who frequented Railroad 
Salvage, you probably met and knew Ruby, Below is a photo of Ruby and his wife. 
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Ruby Vine and his wife “Choo Choo" 
in a Railroad Salvage commercial 


Following is a photo of the Railroad Salvage store. This photo may or may not 
be one of the store in East Windsor. In any case, this photo evokes the spirit of that 
store. 



Railroad Salvage Store 


Riverside Park 

Growing up in Windsor Locks, we often left town for some excitement, not just to 
Babb’s Beach, the East Windsor Drive in and Railroad Salvage, but also to RIVERSIDE 
PARK. Riverside Park was the only amusement park around. It had a speedway 
where we watched Jocko Maggiacomo race. We roller skated, rode the bumper cars, 
the old wooden roller coaster and the Ferris wheel. We showed our strength by hitting a 
metal plate with a hammer, trying make the ball hit the bell, ate cotton candy and 
played the carnival games. It is fair to say that boys went there to meet girls and girls 
went there to meet boys. Going to Riverside Park wasn’t something you did once a 
year. You went as often as you could. If you didn’t have much money, and most of us 
didn’t, you just went there to hang out with your friends and look for some excitement. 
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Going out for Ice Cream 

In the decades prior to air conditioning, going out for an ice cream in the summer 
was almost a necessity. It was something that we did a lot of in the 1940s, 50s and 60s. 
There were a number of places you could go for ice cream, but four were the most 
popular: Wuzzy’s (Marconi Brothers Luncheonette), Tony’s Soda Shoppe, Carroll’s 
Pharmacy in downtown Windsor Locks, and the Dairy Cream on Turnpike Road by 
Bradley Field. Each had its own niche. Wuzzy’s was the teen-age hangout. It was 
popular. It was an institution that could not be duplicated. Tony’s Soda Shoppe was a 
more traditional ice cream parlor. They didn’t serve meals. Carroll’s Pharmacy was 
primarily a pharmacy, but the kids at the time didn’t seem to know that. It was where 
you went for an ice cream cone. The Dairy Cream introduced Windsor Locks to the 
wonders of soft serve ice cream. It is the only one of the four ice cream stores 
mentioned above which is still in existence in 2016. It has expanded and is flourishing. 
Here are photos of those four unforgettable ice cream stores. 



Marconi s Luncheonette on corner of Spring St. and Main St.. 
Windsor locks. Conn was usually called 'Wuzzy s'. 

A great Ice Cream Store and teenage hangout 
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Pizza and Grinders 

Along with Ice Cream, growing up in Windsor Locks meant Pizza and Grinders. 
Windsor Locks has had a love affair with pizza and grinders since they were introduced 
to the town in the 1940s. Getting pizza for parties at home, or going out for a pizza 
was something we all did in Windsor Locks as we grew up in the 40s, 50s and 60s. The 
craze has not slowed down. The “Big Four” pizza and grinder shops in Windsor Locks 
were (and still are): AD’s, H&M, Second Poquonock and the Pizza Parlor. Back then, 
there were others such as Piccolos, Tanya’s, and Franks. We all had our favorites. The 
Big Four have expanded since they first opened, and all four are still going strong as of 
this writing in 2016. Here are photos of the Big Four pizza/grinder shops. 



Puza Park* Restaurant. 255 Mam St. Wndsoc Locks. Conn • Since 1975 
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HAM Pizza and Giant Grinder Shop ■ the original More 1972 



The “Box from the Locks” 

Everyone who lived in Windsor Locks in the 1960s remembers a black hearse 
with the words “The Box from the Locks” painted on the side. It was the prized 
possession of Richard Quagliaroli. It was absolutely unique. Richie’s mother often 
gave him grief over his car, but he kept it for quite a while. Ritchie graduated from 
Windsor Locks Hight School in 1960. You could often see him on Main Street, or 
stopped in front of Marconi’s, or in Dexter Plaza with his friends, Harold Sutton and 
Tommy Taravella. The “Box from the Locks” was known from Hartford to Springfield. 
Below are photos of the hearse. Richie is in the first photo. 
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1965 Windsor Locks Little League World Champions 

In 1965, Windsor Locks won the Little League World Championship. The team 
members were: Bruce Akerlind, Francis Aniello, Jr., Wayne Arent, Albert Barrett, 
Thomas Billick, William Boardman, Robert Creech, Jr., Philip Devlin, Edward Holmes, 
Russell Mattesen, Dale Misiek, Michael O’Connor, Robert O’Connor, Michael Roche, 
Stephen Scheerer, and Howard Tersavich Jr. 

The 1965 championship used the single elimination technique. If a team lost a 
single game, they were out of the tournament. They had to win 13 games in a row to 
win the championship. Worldwide, there were 6,300 teams competing. The Windsor 
Locks team had two great pitchers, Bill Boardman and Mike Roche, who had a 
combined Earned Run Average of .5, which was phenomenal. 



Windsor Locks 1965 Little League World Senes Champions 
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Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair Shop 

It has been said that the one place that shows up in most wedding photographs 
that were taken in Windsor Locks is Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair Shop. Photos taken 
from the front of St. Mary’s church of newlyweds leaving the church had Tony’s place in 
the background. Everyone went to Tony’s to get new soles, heels and other repairs. 
He opened his shoe repair shop at 29 Spring Street in 1929, and it remained open for 
43 years, until he retired in 1972. Below is a photo of Tony in his shop. 



Tony Basile 


Blanche’s Bowling Alley 

Blanche Bianchi ran a small bowling alley on Grove St, just up from Main St. 
Bowling was very inexpensive. There were no automated pin-setters. Blanche had 
“pin boys” who set the pins for you. Unfortunately Blanche’s bowling alley burned down 
on February 4, 1972. I could not find a photo of the bowling alley which was taken 
before the fire occurred. Here is one which was taken after the fire. 



Biancto s Bowling Alley after the fire 


The upper floor of this building used to be a movie theater. It was known as the 
Princess Theater and later as the Palace Theater. It operated as the Princess Theater 
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as early as 1914. No information could be found on when the names changed but we 
know that in 1929, this building, with the Palace Theater on the top floor, was sold and 
the new owner installed four bowling alleys on the ground floor. 

Windsor Locks Centennial Celebration -1954 

The Enfield Falls Canal was finished in 1829. A new settlement formed near the 
locks of the canal, in the area called Pine Meadow. In 1854, it was incorporated as 
Windsor Locks. One hundred years later, Windsor Locks celebrated its Centennial. 
There were festivities, a Centennial Ball, an afternoon of sports contests, and a fishing 
derby. Below is a photo of Governor Lodge, Jane Pastamerlo, the Centennial Queen, 
and other dignitaries. 



Gov Lodge Howard Wh<e Windsor Locks 

Ja'ie Paslarrerto LoreR * Rooney. Rev Peck Centennial 
Ceotenrai Queen 


MAIN STREET 

There is one single thing that everyone who grew up in Windsor Locks in the 40s, 
50s and 60s will carry with them forever. That is the memory of the old Main Street, as 
it existed before re-development in the late 1960s. It didn’t matter whether you lived 
downtown, in the Southwest section or in the northern section of Windsor Locks, you 
spent an enormous amount of time on Main St. You went to Syd’s Modern Drug, the 
Rialto, Wuzzy’s, Bidwell’s Hardware, the First National Bank, the First National Grocery 
Store, Bianchi’s Restaurant, the A&P, AD’s, Barberi’s Home Style Bakery, Swede’s 
Jewelry store, the Donut Kettle, LaRussa’s appliance store, Bianchi’s Shoe store, the 
Post Office, the Library, and certainly the train station. Main Street is where we went to 
shop, to hang out, and to live the Windsor Locks life. 

The sound of the train whistle, the hustle and bustle of a small town center. 

They all are embedded in our memory forever. Main Street was the vital center of small 
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town life. It was a big part of growing up in Windsor Locks. Below are photos of Main 
St before and after the re-development of the 1970s. The difference is overwhelmingly 
obvious. 



Main Street before and after redevelopment 


CONCLUSIONS 

The goal of this article was to bring back those nostalgic memories of the town 
we grew up in, by describing the things we had in common while growing up in 
Windsor Locks in the 1940s, 50, and 60s. These are the things that give us a special 
bond. We looked at 42 old photos and two newspaper clippings about the shared 
events of our youth. We took a brief historical trip through the time of our youth. 
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Chapter 2 


Ice Cream Stores of Windsor Locks 


The citizens of Windsor Locks have a long-standing love affair with ice cream. 

Ice cream stores have been a prominent fixture in Windsor Locks since before 1900. 
This article presents photographs and stories about the ice cream stores of Windsor 
Locks from about 1888 to the 1960s, It was the 1950s and 60s when two new trends 
started. One was that small, locally owned stores started to be replaced by stores of 
large chains such as Friendly’s. The second was the introduction soft-serve ice cream, 
such as that served by the Dairy Cream on Ella Grasso Turnpike, across from Bradley 
Field. 

The ice cream stores which are discussed in this article are: 

- Pasquale Colapietro’s store, in the Mather Block of Main St. 

- Dominick Alfano’s store, in the Barrett building on Main St., just south of Church St. 

- Leo Viola’s store, in the Barrett building on Main St., just south of Church St. 

- Vito Colapietro’s store, which at the Main St. level of Coly’s Hotel 

- The Co-op Pharmacy, Main St. 

- Carroll’s Pharmacy, on Suffield St 

- Marconi’s Luncheonette (Wuzzy’s) on the corner of Spring St and Main St. 

- Tony’s Soda Shoppe. Vito Colapietro turned his store over to his son, Tony. 

- Dougherty’s Drug Store in Dexter Plaza 

- Friendly’s in Dexter Plaza 

- Dairy Cream on Ella Grasso Turnpike, near Bradley Field 

While ice cream could be purchased in other stores such as the A&P on Main St., 
this article focusses on the stores to which families, groups of friends, and individuals 
went to relax, have conversations, and enjoy an ice cream cone, an ice cream sundae 
or a milkshake. 

Pasquale Colapietro’s Ice Cream Store 

Below is a 1906 photo of Pasquale Colapietro’s store. 

In that photo, Pasquale Colapietro, known as “Patsy Coly” is sitting down on the left. 

His daughter, Pasqualina, who was known as Esther, is by his side. It was common for 
Italian immigrants to Americanize their names because non-Italians found the Italian 
pronunciation to be difficult. Patsy’s dog can be seen beside Esther. Patsy was the 
oldest of four Colapietro brothers. One of his brothers, Vito, who came to the US in 
1905, is in the center of the picture, behind the dog. To the right of Vito is Patsy’s wife, 
Grazia, who was called “Grace”. On the right, behind the counter is another of the 
Colapietro brothers, Leo, who later moved to Springfield, Mass, and opened up the 
“Windsor Locks Grocery Store” on Main St. in Springfield. 
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Pasquale Colapietro s store. Mam St .Windsor Locks. Conn about 1906 
Pasquale {seated), daughter Pasqualma, Vito Colapietro. 

Grazia (Patsy's wife). Leo Colapietro behind the counter 


The 1913 “Aero view” map of 
Windsor Locks indicates that 
Patsy’s store was on the Mather 
Block, which was the block of Main 
St between Spring Street and 
Church Street. Information on that 
map shows that Patsy’s store also 
sold fruit, cigars, tobacco, 
groceries, confectionary, post 
cards, and toys, and imported olive 
oil. 

It was the custom of the time 
for the first Italian sibling who 
moved to the US to help his other 
siblings to come to this country, and 
to help further when they arrived. 

All three of Patsy’s brothers came 
to the US. Here is a photo of the 
four Colapietro brothers. Only one, 
Giovanni, returned to live in Italy. 
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Dominick Alfano’s Ice Cream Store 


This is a photograph of 
a very early ice cream store 
in Windsor Locks. You can 
easily read the name of the 
store in the Window 
“Dominick Alfano Co.” on the 
front window. Under that are 
the words “Ice Cream” and 
“Soda” in large, bold, fancy 
letters. On each of the left 
side windows is the word 
“MOXIE”. This store is in 
the Barrett Building on the 
corner of Main St. and State 
St., across Main Street from 
the bridge to Warehouse 
Point. If you expand this 
photo on a computer screen, 
you will see the word 

“Grocery” appear on the scalloped awning on the front window. 



Dominick Alfano Co. Ice cream shop in the Barrett Building. 
Comer of Main St and State St., just south of Church St 


So when did this 
store exist? Look at the 
next photo, which came 
from the Windsor Locks 
Historical Society’s 
website. Both stores are on 
the same corner of the 
Barrett Building. The store 
has the same Moxie signs 
on the left window, the 
same slanted corner wall 
where the door is, and a 
scalloped front window 
shade. Underneath that 
photo on the Windsor 
Locks Historical Society 
website, it says: “The 
Windsor Locks Journal, 
June 8, 1888”. Now we 
know that Alfano’s store 
existed in 1888. 



rhe Windsor Locks Journal 
lime 8,1888 
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Leo Viola’s Ice Cream Store 


Below is a 1913 photo of Leo Viola’s Ice Cream Store. 



Main Street, Windsor Locks, Connecticut 1913 


By looking at the three previous photos, you will see that this store is in the same 
location (The Barrett Building) as Dominick Alfano’s store. You can’t read the lettering 
on the scalloped awning on the front window in the above photo. Below is an 
expanded view the section of this photo which has the front window awning. You can 
clearly see that this is store of Mr. Leo Viola. The 1913 Aero View Map of Windsor 
Locks lists Leo Viola’s store and says that it also sold confectionery, cigars, olive oils, 
etc. Now we have two pieces of information saying that Leo Viola’s store existed in 
1913. It is the same store, but under new management. 
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Image expanded and enhanced to show the name 


“Leo Viola" on the awning of the store 
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Leo Viola store also sold plates with a calendar and a decorative painting of fruit. 
The plate below has a 1929 Calendar on it, so we know that Leo Viola’s store, which 
had been in operation in 1913, was still in business in 1929. 



Advertmng plate for Leo Viola » store 
with fruit panting and 1929 calendar 
Store was m Barrett Bldg . Mam St Windsor Locks. CT 


Vito Colapietro’s Ice Cream Store 

Earlier in this article, you saw a photo of Pasquale Colapietro’s Ice Cream Store. 
Pasquale’s younger brother, Vito was in that shop. Vito worked for his brother when he 
first came over from Turi, Italy. Turi is a tiny town, south of Bari, Italy. The patron saint 
of Turi is St. Oronzo. Everyone from Windsor Locks knows the name “St. Oronzo.” 
Besides working for his brother, Pasquale, Vito also worked on the bridge to Warehouse 
Point. Around 1917, he purchased the Byrnes Hotel on Main Street, across from the 
Train Station. It became known as the Windsor Locks Hotel, and later as Coly’s Hotel. 
On the street level of the hotel, there were three stores. Vito rented out two of them, 
and used the one on the corner of the Hotel next to the driveway, as an Ice Cream 
Store. Below is a photo of Vito Colapietro in his store in 1917. Notice that while this 
store was a bit larger, it is not all that different from Pasquale’s store. It had an ice 
cream and soda counter on one side and a counter on the other side for selling tobacco 
products, magazines, candy, post cards, etc. The sign on the right lists the following 
drinks: grape juice, orangeade, root beer, milk shakes, malted milk. The bottles on the 
shelf on the right are the syrups that he used. The Coca Cola lamp has a cut glass 
lamp lampshade that would be worth a small fortune today. The counter was marble. 
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Vito Colapietro 's Candy Store 1917 


Vito Colapietro had the following photo “Retouched” for purposes of advertising. 

It was taken in 1927. You can see Vito in front of his store, wearing a white apron. The 
man standing next to him was Michael J. Fitzpatrick. The boy with them was Vito’s son, 
John. Notice the other two stores on the street level of the hotel. The one next to Vito’s 
store was “The Boston Store”. The one to the left of that was the “Windsor Locks New 
Market”. In the photos of the Dominick Alfano and the Leo Viola stores, you saw the 
same style of awning over the front window. 



1927photo of Coly's Hotel "retouched”for advertising. 
Michael J. Fitzpatrick , Vito and John J. Colapietro standing 


Vito’s Ice Cream Store went through a number of transformations between 1917 
and the redevelopment of Main St., but it always had that same style awning. I 
remember getting out the long metal rod that was used to roll the awning up and down 
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and operating it often. Later, those other two stores became a shoe store which was 
run by Mondo Bianchi, and Bill Armstead’s Package Store. Back then, liquor stores 
were known as Package Stores. 

The following photo is of Vito’s store in 1932. Vito, as always, was wearing a 
white apron. Next to him are Moses Goldfarb and Vito’s son, Leo. Later in life, Leo 
became a Navy pilot, and was given the nickname “Pete," which stuck with him to the 
present day. That nickname came from the fact that his Navy buddies couldn’t 
pronounce his last name “Colapietro”. The correct pronunciation is “Co la p yet tro”. 
They had trouble with the “p yet” part, so they simplified it to “Pete”. When they 
pronounced his last name, it was “Cola pete tro”. Many still use this Americanized 
pronunciation. Moses Goldfarb ran a rooming house on the upper floors of the building 
that you seen on the right of the photo. 



Vito Colapietro, Moses Goldfarb, Leo, 
in front of Coly's hotel 1932 


By 1933, the Ice Cream Store was transformed into a “beer tavern," as you can 
see in the following photo. Notice the sign in the right of the photo which said that Vito 
was not allowed to sell alcoholic beverages other than beer. 
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The bar was made of two inch thick cherry. The bar was removed later, when he 
turned the store back to an Ice Cream Store. The bar was removed and stored in a barn 
behind the hotel. When I started to build a Soap Box Derby car, Vito’s son, my Uncle 
John, remembered the two inch thick cherry bar that had been stored in the barn for 
decades, and brought it down for me to use as the floorboard of the car. 

Below is a photo of me in that Soap Box Derby car, whose floorboard was once 
Vito’s bar top. My brother, Lenny, is in the truck behind me. My car was sponsored by 
C.H.Dexter & Sons, Inc, which is where my dad worked. They let my dad use their 
pickup truck to drive my car to the Soap Box Derby track in East Hartford. I built this car 
in the basement of my dentist, Dr. Sullivan, on the corner Spring St and Center St. He 
had an excellent woodworking and metalworking shop in his basement, and he was 
very generous with his time in helping me build that car. 



Vito Colapietro's Beer Tavern 1933 



Mel Montemerlo in Soap Box Derby Car. 
His brother Lenny in the truck. About 1955 
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Co-Op Pharmacy (and ice cream store) 

Below is a photo of the Co-Op Pharmacy, which was on Main St in Windsor 
Locks in 1930. James P. Carroll Jr. and Art Logan worked there part time. Art left to 
join his brothers in the plumbing business. You can see the Ice cream and soda 
fountain counter and stools on the right. 



Co-Op Pharmacy, Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn., 1930 
Art Logan (left) and Jim Carroll Jr. (right) worked there part-time. 


Carroll’s Pharmacy (which housed a great ice cream store) 

James P. Carroll Jr. opened Carroll’s Pharmacy in 1945. Unlike the Italians we 
have just been discussing, who came over around 1900, his ancestor, Richard Carroll, 
arrived in the US in 1861. By the time James P. Carroll his Pharmacy on Suffield St. in 
1945, his family had deep roots here. Charles Carroll, son of James P. Carroll Jr. 
provided the photo of the Co Op pharmacy and the following photos of Carroll’s 
pharmacy, as well as the information about them. 

Below are four photographs of Carroll’s Pharmacy around 1955. The captions 
on the photos provide the names of the people in the photos. 
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Jim Carroll in front of Carroll's Pharmacy. Since Jim was also the Fire Chief, 
he had a store window dedicated to Fire Prevention Week 
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Charles Carroll between his grandfather. James P Carroll Sr. (left) and 
his father. James P. Carroll. Jr (nght). in Carroll's Pharmacy Circa 1955 



James P Carroll Jr and Louise Naie in Carroll s Pharmacy 
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Dr. Ettore Carneglia, who seemed to be everyone’s physician in Windsor Locks, 
used to give his young patients vouchers that could be redeemed for an ice cream cone 
at Carroll’s. Charles Carroll said that in the days of Carroll’s Pharmacy, many 
prescriptions were compounded by hand, and the capsules were filled by hand. He also 
said that the Pharmacy was on the ground level, and his family lived above the 
Pharmacy. They built a Cape Cod style house next to the Pharmacy and moved into it 
in 1963 when the Pharmacy closed. The photos and stories that Charles provided 
bring back pleasant memories of Carroll’s Pharmacy. 

Marconi’s Luncheonette (affectionately known as Wuzzy’s) 

Marconi’s Luncheonette was on the corner of Spring St and Main St. until the 
reconstruction of Main St. It was a lot of things to a lot of people. Teenagers will 
remember it as a hangout. There were booths in the back which were great for hanging 
out. There was a time when Ella Grasso, who later became the Governor of 
Connecticut, had breakfast at Marconi’s often. The singer, Gene Pitney, went to 
Marconi’s a number of times, always without advance warning. The popular radio 
announcers, Bob Steele and Brad Davis would visit Marconi’s and mention it on the air. 

Folks from Windsor Locks remember the booths in the back, the pinball 
machine, the Cherry Cokes, the homemade meatballs and tomato sauce, the burgers 
and fries, home fries, sausage grinders, and the list goes on. They also made a 
chopped pickle and bologna sandwich. 

The Marconi brothers were Johnny, Louis and Angelo, who was called “Wuzzy”. 
There is a story about how he got his nickname. The story is: Angelo was supposed to 
serve Mass one Sunday but he didn’t show up. Fr. Grady asked his friends “Angelo 
wasn’t sick, was he? The “was he” sounded like Wuzzy, and ever since, Angelo was 
known as Wuzzy. Is the story true? Who knows? Back then people didn’t have cell 
phones which could record video of everything. See photo below. 



Marconi s Luncheonette on corner of Spring St. and Main St.. 
Windsor Locks. Conn. was usually called 'Wuzzy s\ 

A great Ice Cream Store and teenage hangout 
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Some people still remember that guitar lessons were given in the floor above 
Marconi’s. Some remember their parents telling them that they couldn’t go to Marconi’s. 
Some remember playing “church hooky," and going to Marconi’s instead of St. Mary’s 
on Sunday morning. A Saturday night ritual was to stand in front of Marconi’s and watch 
the cars and girls go by, before heading out to Riverside Park. Some who worked as 
paper boys remember going to Marconi’s the day they got paid, and spending too much 
money on the pinball machine. All of the Marconi brothers had been alter boys at St. 
Mary’s. Marconi’s luncheonette was unforgettable. 

Tony’s Soda Shoppe 

In about 1950, Vito Colapietro’s son, Tony, took over the ice cream store, and it 
became known as Tony’s Soda Shoppe. Below is a photo of Tony in his store, on 
opening day. The store was completely remodeled. Notice the newer style stools at the 
counter. Notice the cigar and cigarette counter on the right. I remember cigarettes 
selling for as low as 15 cents per pack, but that might have been back when Vito 
Colapietro ran the store. 

The store was decorated for its grand opening as Tony’s Soda Shoppe. You can 
see the vase of flowers on the counter on the right. I remember asking why “shop 
was spelled “Shoppe”. I also remember not understanding the answer. Uncle Tony let 
me help take care of customers on that opening day. 



Tony Colapietro at opening of Tony ’s Soda Shop, around 1950 
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The fact that his son, Tony, was managing the store didn’t stop Vito from working 
there every day. Here is Vito in the store in 1950. 



Vito CoLiptetro at opening of Tony t Soda Shop, around 1950 


In the above photo, Vito is at the counter which was toward the back of the 
store. You can see the stool of the Ice Cream counter at the right of the photo, From 
the 1950 opening of Tony’s Soda Shop until it was closed for the redevelopment of Main 
St, the store didn’t change much. Vito continued to run the hotel from the Ice Cream 
Store. That’s where people paid their hotel bills and where all hotel business was 
conducted. 
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Dougherty’s Drug Store and Friendly’s 

In the 1960s and 70s, there were two other ice cream stores on Windsor Locks’s 
Main St. They were in Dexter’s Plaza. Dougherty’s Drug Store had a classic Ice 
Cream Store counter. It served everything you would expect from an Ice Cream Store, 
and it had a lunch menu too. I worked there in the summer of 1962. It was a good 
experience. I already knew how to make the ice cream dishes. The really interesting 
thing was learning how be a short order cook. It was a great summer job. 

Just a few doors down from Dougherty’s Drug was the new Friendly’s. It was 
much like all the other Friendly’s stores in the US. It was a fun place to go. It signaled 
a change. It signaled the introduction of large chains of ice cream stores. I couldn’t find 
any photos of Dougherty’s Drugs or of Friendly’s. Here is a photo of Dexter Plaza, 
where they were located. 

Dougherty Drug Store was in the corner at the end of the road that you are 
looking down. It was to the right of Grant’s. Friendly’s was also to the right of the road, 
but closer to the cars are parked on the right. 



Dexter Plaza, 1965 


DAIRY CREAM (on Ella Grasso Turnpike near Bradley Field) 

The Dairy Cream on Ella Grasso Turnpike near Bradley Field was a big 
step in the parade of ice cream stores in Windsor Locks. It was founded in 1954. 
It was the first of the soft-serve ice cream stores in Windsor Locks. It quickly 
became very popular. There were days and evenings when the parking lot was 
full and the lines were long. It was, in the tradition of ice cream shops such as 
“Wuzzy’s” (Marconi’s Luncheonette), a gathering place for family and friends. It 
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was a hangout, but in a different sense. People hung out in their cars and in the 
beds of their pickup trucks in the parking lot instead of in the booths or on stools 
at an ice cream counter. It was the first place I remember seeing people in the 
beds of pickup trucks, leisurely enjoying an ice cream treat. It was a place 
where folks with antique cars met to show off their cars. It is the longest lasting 
ice cream shop in Windsor Locks. 1954 to the present day (2017) is a half 
century. Here are five photos of this great Windsor Locks ice cream institution. 




Antique Cars in parking lot of Windsor Locks Dairy Cream 
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Bradley Field Dairy Queen at night 



Dairy Cream at Bradley International 

1954 


\» 

Opened in 1954 

1954 
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CONCLUSION 


Why would anyone bother to write a history of the ice cream shops of a small 
town like Windsor Locks? Well, if you ask such a question, you are probably not from 
Windsor Locks. I know from my grandparents, Vito and Anna Colapietro, that ice cream 
stores were a big part of Windsor Locks culture in the early to mid 1900s. I lived in 
Windsor Locks from the early 1940s to 1960, and knew Tony’s Soda Shoppe, Carroll’s 
Pharmacy, Marconi’s Luncheonette (Wuzzy’s), Friendly’s and the Dairy Cream very well, 
and I worked at Dougherty’s Drug Store’s ice cream counter for a summer. All the kids 
that I knew loved to go out for ice cream. Going out for ice cream in Windsor Locks is a 
longstanding tradition. It was and is a popular thing for families, friends and for groups 
of kids to do. Of course, it is a great place to go on a date. 

My grandfather, Vito Colapietro, had the ice cream store on the Main Street level 
of Coly’s hotel, and I visited my grandparents at their apartment in the hotel at least two 
days a week. I was in the ice cream store every day I visited my grandparents. My 
grandfather taught me how to play the pinball machine in his store before I was three 
years old. He would lift me up onto the top of a wooden soda box in front of the pin ball 
machine. He showed me how to use “body English” on the machine; that is, to hit the 
machine with my body to make the ball go where I wanted it to, but without pushing it so 
hard that I would “tilt” the machine. He taught me how to make ice cream cones, ice 
cream sundaes, milk shakes, and banana splits. He showed me how to get the partially 
frozen gallon of “Lemon Blennd” out of the freezer and use an ice pick to loosen it up, 
and pour a glass for a customer. He taught me how to roll the awning outside the store 
up and down, and how to stock the shelves in the candy section. You can see why I 
have such an interest in the Ice Cream Stores of Windsor Locks. 

I went to St Mary’s Elementary School. One day, something that my grandfather 
taught me, got me in trouble in math class. The Sister was teaching us fractions. She 
gave us a worksheet with drawings of fruit and other foods and told us to draw a line on 
each which cut it in half. Everybody was expected to get 100% on this simple test. I 
believe I was the only one to disappoint the nice Sister. When it came to the banana, I 
drew a line across the banana the long way. I remember distinctly that the Sister 
reprimanded me in front of the entire class, saying: “Why would anyone ever cut a 
banana the long way? Everyone cuts a banana in half by slicing it across middle (the 
short way)”. I was flabbergasted and astounded. I remember responding, “Well Sister, 
I guess you have never made a Banana Split.” She was very unhappy with my 
response. I told my mother about this when I got home from school. My mother 
reprimanded me for being disrespectful to a Nun. All of this was because of ice cream. 
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Chapter 3 


Earliest Pizza & Grinder Shops of 
Windsor Locks 


This article presents a history of the earliest pizza and grinder shops in Windsor 
Locks. When did the first ones open? Who were the early entrepreneurs in this 
business? How did these businesses change? Anyone who has lived in Windsor 
Locks knows of the popularity of pizza and grinders in their town. Now it is time to take 
a look at how it all started. But first, let’s take a brief look at just where pizza and 
grinders started. 

The word “pizza” was first documented in the year 997AD in Gaeta, Italy, and it 
probably has its roots in the Italian flatbread known as foccacia, which was and is often 
topped with foods and sauce. However, pizza is not only an Italian thing. The ancient 
Greeks had a flatbread called “plakous” which was flavored with herbs, onion and garlic. 
In the sixth century BC, the soldiers of Persian King Darius baked flatbread covered 
with cheese and dates on top of their battle shields. It was, however, the Italians who 
brought pizza, as we know it, to America when so many Italians immigrated to the US 
between 1890 and 1930. (Wikipedia article on pizza) 

The giant sandwich that folks from Windsor Locks call a “grinder” is also an 
international phenomenon. In the US, the grinder is also referred to as a: submarine, 
hero, hoagie, Dagwood, and a Po’ Boy, but in Windsor Locks, it is a “grinder”. 
Internationally there are the Mexican cemitas, the Cuban “Cuban”, the Chilean 
chacarero, the Vietnamese Banh mi, the Indian vada pav, the Japanese Katsu sando, 
the Chinese Rou jia mo, the English Butty, the Greek gyro, the Danish Smorrebrod, the 
Polish zapiekanka, the Israili sabich, the South African gatsby, and the Australian 
Vegemite sandwich The world has been eating grinders for centuries. (from 
menuism.com) 

Now let’s take a look at the earliest pizza and grinder shops of Windsor Locks. 

Frank’s Restaurant 

One of the earliest places in Windsor Locks to serve grinders was named 
“Frank’s Restaurant”. Frank’s was an informal hamburger and hot dog shop on the 
corner of Elm St and Route 75. It was owned by owned and operated by Frank E. 
Hancock Sr and his brother Albert from the early 1950s to the mid 1960s. They stopped 
putting ads in the Yellow Pages somewhere between 1973 and 1978. Below is a photo 
of Frank’s that was taken sometime in the 1950s. The photo was made available by the 
Hancock family. 

According to Albert Hancock’s obituary in the Hartford Courant, Albert also 
owned the Dairy Cream on Turnpike Road since 1955. Albert later went on to be a food 
inspector for the Connecticut Department of Consumer Protection for 22 years. 
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“ Frank’s” served hamburgs, hot dogs and grinders 1950s 
Elm St. & Route 75, Owned by Frank E. Hancock Sr. 


Below is a photo of Frank’s Diner during the 1979 Tornado. It was destroyed that day, 
and it never reopened. 





Frank’s Diner during 1979 Tornado 
Teddy’s Restaurant 

Teddy’s Restaurant at 220 Main St, had the following ad in the 1957 Yellow 
Pages. According to the ad below, Charles Smith was the “Host”. They served 
sandwiches and grinders “of excellence”. It was one of the earliest real Grinder Shops 
in Windsor Locks. We don’t know when Teddy’s was founded, but we know it was in 
existence in 1957, and that it specialized in Grinders. It didn’t show up in any of the 
later Windsor Locks phonebook’s that I found. It may have been short-lived, or it may 
have opened long before 1957. 

TEDDY’S RESTAURANT 

CIutIcs Smith. Your Host 

SANDWICHES jfc GKINDKItS up EXCELLENCE I 
Opvr. 7 Days A WVrk To Sent Y"U 
220 Main. W Us NAtl-3-7401 
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Shonty’s Restaurant 


Shonty’s Restaurant was located at 200 Main St., next to Bianchi’s Restaurant. 
While it was a full service restaurant with steaks, chops and chicken, it also served 
pizza. Interestingly enough, they called it “LaPizza”. The earliest Windsor Locks 
Yellow Pages I could find was 1957. There was a Shonty’s ad it. Shonty also had ads 
in the 1967 Yellow Pages. It closed in 1969 during the redevelopment of Main St. 


l-Q rl*.L A A J 

SkorCtyh. 


La PIZZA AT ITS BEST 

RESTAURANT 

AlftCOMNTIONCO 

HOT OVEN GRIHDERS 

Pw! Up To 

$T£AK<i ♦ CHOP* • Ch:CK(N 
/\ AND SPAGHETTI 

V f^Y' MA 

Vi To Pjrli<* o 6>rv^irtts 

* S#l»*•/«.« .S iI LI /fa’•*•'#.£ * 

Wiwbw l«Iy Kitiorjl 3-7479 

2CO M AIK ST. WINDSOR LOCKS 



From right to left: Shonty’s Restaurant, Bianchi’s Restaurant, Coly’s Hotel. 
At right is corner of Grove St. and Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn 


Tommy’s Restaurant 

Tommy’s restaurant, which was at 180 Turnpike 
Rd, had an ad which said “Italian and American Cuisine - 
Steaks, Chops, Spaghetti, Lasagna, LaPizza”. Both 
Shonty’s and Tommy’s referred to pizza as “LaPizza”. 
Tommy’s had an ad in the 1956 Yellow Pages and had 
them as late as 1967. Tommy’s was on Turnpike Road 
(Ella Grasso Highway), not far from Tony’s Pizza Palace, 
Tanya’s Pizza Palace and Piccolo’s Pizza. 


Tommy's 

RESTAURANT 

Daily Luncheons 
ITALIAN * AMERICAN 
CUISINE 

• STEAKS 

• CHOPS 

• SPAGHETTI 

• LASAGNA 

#U PIZZA 

• HOT OVEN 



Catering to Small Banquets Or Parties 
Orders to Take Out 
WINDSOR LOCKS 

NAtional 3-7494 

ItOTempika Rd. Windsor Locks 
(Amok Parttnt) (let to First national Bank) 


The Bridge View Restaurant 


The Bridge View Restaurant, at 68 Main St, across from the bridge to 
Warehouse Point, had the following ad in the 1957 Yellow Pages. They specialized in 
Italian-American home cooking and grinders to take out, as can be seen in the following 
1972 Yellow Pages ad. The Bridge View Restaurant has been around for a long time. I 
haven’t been able to determine the year of its founding. Below is another photo of the 
Bridge View Restaurant during the 1936 flood. 
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Main St. Windsor Locks during 1936 Flood. Above the left side of the bridge, 
you can see a “RESTAURANT sign. That is the Bridge View Restaurant. 



RESTAURANT 


Willi.iw Karcts - Philip J. Lo« ioirili 
Air Conditioned 
Specializing In 

' i \ i IA N AM i R i (: AN 11OME COO KI NO 
GRINDERS TO TAKE OUT # LEGAL BEVERAGES 
»pr« WINDSOR LOCKS 

/i.wf/v/».»/. NAHonal 3-7462 

6H Main St. Wirdta/ UriJ'jc) Windier Locfcs 


Here are two photos of the Bridge View Restaurant before and after remodeling in 1955. 



Bridge View Restaurant (toward left, with striped awning) 
Main St.. Windsor Locks, Conn. 



Bridge View Restaurant after 1955 remodeling 
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AD’S Pizzeria Restaurant 

Giuseppe Albano and John DeLeo 
opened AD’s Pastry Shop on Main St. in 1958. 
Below is a photo of that shop. Their last initials 
(Albano and DeLeo) provided the name “AD’s”. 
They sold pastry, but they featured pizza and 
grinders, as you can see in the sign in the photo 
below the word “Pepsi”. The Main St. location 
only seated about eight customers. Its 
popularity grew. 

In 1995, they opened a much larger 
restaurant on Center Street, near Rt. 1-91. 

While the giant pizzas and grinders are still their 
featured items, AD’s developed a wider menu 
of Italian specialties. They have a lunch and a 
dinner menu with a wide variety of Italians 
specialties. Their new name is “AD’s Pizzeria 
Restaurant”. 

Below are photos of the new AD’s 
Pizzeria Restaurant, and of its interior. 



AD's Pastry Shop, Mam St., Windsor Locks, Conn. 1958 



In 1995, AD's moved to its new location at 377 S. Center St. 



AD’s Pizzeria Restaurant on Game Day 
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After John DeLeo passed away, the job of running the shop went to his wife, 
Anna, and their two children, Joe and Alfie. The restaurant adopted another feature. It 
also added a sports bar, with a big emphasis on the Pittsburgh Steelers, although Alfie 
sometimes wears a Cowboy’s jersey on game day. You can see the Pittsburgh 
Steelers fan club in above photo of the interior of the restaurant. AD’s reviews on 
various restaurant rating websites indicate the place is well liked. They have some 
customers who have been regulars for more than 20 years. 

Susan Famiglietti of Windsor Locks remembered that AD's pizzeria was at the 
end of a little strip mall on South Center Street for years right next to their current 
building. 

Karen Pappa said: “I worked at AD’s in the latel 960's and 70’s. The original 
owners were Giovianni and his daughter Joanne Albano, the DeLeos only worked part 
time back then. Joanne and her younger sister, Francis, worked there back then. Anna 
was a young mother and only came in once in a while. John was a barber full-time, and 
only worked there part-time. When Joanne and Francis went back to Italy with their 
husbands, the DeLeos took over full time.” 

Tony’s Pizza Palace 

Tony’s Pizza Palace had the following ad in the Windsor Locks Yellow Pages in 
1970. I have not been able to find any other references to Tony’s Pizza Palace on the 
internet or from contacts in Windsor Locks. From the ad, you can see that they also 
had Italian specialties such as spaghetti, ravioli, lasagna and shells. Tony’s Pizza 
Palace was at 173 Turnpike Road, between Tanya’s Pizza Palace and Piccolo’s Pizza, 
which are discussed later in this chapter. All three of these Pizza shops were near 
where the Double Tree Inn is now. 



Tanya’s Pizza Palace 

Now, in 2016, many Windsor Locks residents remember Tanya’s Pizza Palace 
fondly. As with Piccolo’s, photos of the store could not be found. Below is an ad from 
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the 1972 Yellow Pages. Tanya’s was near Piccolo’s, which is on Turnpike Road (Ella 
Grasso Turnpike), where the Double Tree hotel is now. Robert Butryman, of Windsor 
Locks, said that he loved Tanya’s Pizza. Tanya’s Pizza Palace located near Piccolo’s 
Pizza and Tony’s Pizza Palace. 



I TANYASJ 

PtyjfcPathee 


HOT PIZZA * 
COLD BEER 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
SPAGHETTI • RAVIOLI • LASAGNA • SHELLS • GRINDERS 

ORDERS TO TAKE OUT ON EVERYTHING 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED BEER 

Open Daly 11 AM To 1 AM - Sun TR 11 P.M wmr«on 

28 TURNPIKE RO . WINOSOR LOCKS _ _ _ 

BEER PERMIT 623-2843 



Piccolo Pizza 

Piccolo’s used their own methods to make grinders. Kathy Case-Driscoll of 
Windsor Locks remembers that they hollowed out the bread in order to put the 
meatballs in. Piccolos was near Tanya’s Pizza Palace, where the Double Tree hotel is 
now (2016). You are probably getting the idea by now that there were a number of pizza 
places in close proximity. 

The first Yellow Pages ad below I could find for Piccolo was in 1972. There was 
another of their Yellow Pages ads in 1978. Piccolo’s probably began in the early 
1970s. It was still in business in 1978, but I could find no information as to when it 
closed. 


On April 14, 2008, BusinessWest,com did an article on Domenico Piccolo and his 
son, Guy. It said that in the early 1970, Domenico Piccolo , a “long-time owner of 


PICCOLO 

WM 


16” GIANT 
GRINDERS 




Also Serving The Finest Italian Dishes 

TAKE OUT SERVICE ON ENTIRE MENU 24 HR COIN Of ICE MACHINE 
SftCUl CWCOUNT FOE FATTY OtDEtS • FIZZA DOUGH, SFAGHETTI SAUCE ALSO AVAIlAlli 
HOW SttVING - LtBttO - A HOH ALCOHOUC Kit BtlWlD BY LOWlNBtAU 

OPIM TUtS THRU SUN II AM TO I AM ^ S) oy -y -y 

SO TURNPIKE RO WINOSOR LOCKS 0^0*9/ 2 / 
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Piccolo’s Pizza in Windsor Locks” bought a lot of land near Bradley Field, in hopes of 
relocating his restaurant and lowering overhead. This gives a hint that in the early 
1970s, Piccolo Pizza had already been around for a while. The article goes on to say 
that the land he bought was never used for relocating the restaurant, but rather was 
used for the airport parking venture that his son, Guy, started and built. That investment 
did well. 

Kelly Savery of Windsor Locks remembered that the owner of Piccolo's would get 
a couple guys to lift her Dad in his wheelchair up the steps so they could dine in, and he 
always gave them quarters for the pinball machine! 

H&M Pizza and Giant Grinder Shop 

The Hartford Courant of Jan. 7, 2002 had an excellent article on the H&M Pizza 
and Giant Grinder Shop, and its owner, Mahmoud (Moe) Hussein. Moe and his father- 
in-law opened his original shop in 1972 in a rented storefront on Spring Street. It was a 
classic pizza and grinder shop. It was a small and unassuming building, but the pizzas 
and the grinders were very large and very good. The first time I went there, I got a 
pastrami grinder that could have fed three hungry men. I was hooked. Below is a photo 
of the original H&M Pizza and Giant Grinder Shop. 



H&M Pizza and Giant Grinder Shop - the original store -1972 


In 2003, Moe moved his business to a larger lot beside his original store. The 
new store has room for about 50 customers. He bought that lot in about 1980, with the 
intention of expanding his business. He was thinking ahead. From the start, it was a 
family business, with the whole family pitching in. Moe, who grew up in Jerusalem, 
immigrated to Connecticut when he was 17. He wears a constant smile. 

The new store has an expanded menu. In addition to the giant pizzas and 
grinders, Moe serves a number of Italian-style meals and salads. H&M doesn’t 
disappoint. The next two photos show the exterior and the interior of the new store. 
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Kelly Savery of Windsor Locks remembers that Windsor Locks Little League 
teams often celebrated the end of a season with a Party Pizza from H&M. She said 
that one ham grinder could feed you for a week. 



The new H&M Pizzeria and Giant Grinder shop - 2003 
490 Spring St., Windsor Locks, Conn. 



Interior of the new H&M Pizza and Giant Grinder shop 


The Second Poquonock Giant Grinder and Pizza Shop 

Fazza Saleh opened a pizzeria in Poquonock in 1969, after he get back from his 
military service in Vietnam. In 1975, he opened the Second Poquonock Pizza and 
Giant Grinder Shop at 75 Old County Road in Windsor Locks. It was and remains a 
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family operation. The pizzas that you get at the Second Poquonock Pizza and Giant 
Grinder Shop are big and thick. Their Party Pizza was one of the largest pizzas I had 
ever seen. Their grinders are enormous, as you can see in the photo below. The food 
from Second Poquonock is always a party favorite. It is rare that anyone is surprised by 
the name of a pizza shop, but “Second Poquonock Giant Grinder and Pizza Shop” gets 
your attention. If you go to Second Poquonock during lunch, you can find a long line. 
It’s a great place to stop in for just a slice and a coke, as well as to get ready for a party. 

Kelly Savery of Windsor Locks remembered that Fazza was well known for 
making wonderful fried dough at the annual Fireman's carnival. 



Second Poqounock Giant Grinder and Pizza Shop 
75 Old County Road, Windsor Locks, Conn 



The Pizza Parlor Restaurant 

Gus Kostantakis opened the Pizza Parlor Restaurant back in 1975. It is at 225 
Main St. in the little shopping center, across from where the old Post Office used to be. 
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Interior of Second Poquonock Giant Grinder and Pizza Shop 


Kelly Savery of Windsor Locks remembered that the Pizza Parlor was once 
located across the street for many years, and was owned by someone else before Gus 
Lynne LaChance Solak remembered that the previous owners were George and Kaye 
Bonatsakis That would make it one of the earliest pizza and grinder shops in Windsor 
Locks. Kelly also remembered that Gus would also let local teenagers fold boxes in 
exchange for a soda and chips. 


'IN WINDSOR LOCKS’ 


ISSJIHA 



K 

m 



PIZZA-GRINDERS 

AM Order* To Qo 


• COLD BEER ON TAP 

• SPAGHETTI • BAR-B-0-CH1CKEN 
ft RIBS • SALADS 

• ITALIAN DISHES • SANDWICHES 


ASH US FOR SPECIAL PRICES 
ON LARGE PIZZA OROCRS 

- STORE HOURS - MON. - THURS. VI A.M. - II P.M. - FRI. 4 SAT. 

VI A M - a MIDNIGHT - SUN. 9 PA1 - » P.M. 

Call Ahead For Your Order - It Will Be Ready Upon Arrival 

Wmdmr Locks 627-0000 

292 


The Pizza Parlor Restaurant is not just a pizza shop. It is a full-service, full-menu 
restaurant with daily specials. The pizzas are excellent. If you check the websites 
such as Trip Advisor, and you find that the Pizza Parlor gets excellent reviews. As with 
the other pizza places in Windsor Locks, low prices and good food are the reasons for 
its longevity. It’s a nice place to go for a family gathering or with a group of friends. 
They can easily handle groups of 15 with only a days notice. Here is an ad taken from a 
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Windsor Locks phone directory of the 1970s. Below are an ad for the Pizza Parlor from 
the 1978 Yellow Pages, and photographs of the exterior and interior of the store. 



Pizza Parlor Restaurant, 255 Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn - Since 1975 



Interior of the Pizza Parlor Restaurant 
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Pizza House (Warehouse Point) 

While this article is on the early Pizza and 
Grinder shops of Windsor Locks, it is appropriate 
to mention the Pizza House, which is located just 
across the river, in Warehouse Point. It used to be 
where the Main Fish Market now is, and it was 
owned and operated by the father of the family who 
now runs the Fish Market. The ad below is from 
the Windsor Locks Yellow Pages of 1972. 

Years in which ads for stores appeared in Yellow Pages 

To get a better idea of when the Pizza and Grinder shops were in business, I 
found some Windsor Locks telephone books, and checked to see if the stores had 
advertisements in the Yellow Pages. I was only able to locate phone books for six 
years: 1956, 1957, 1967, 1970, 1973 and 1978. While it would have been better to 
have the Windsor Locks phone books for every year from 1950 to the present day, the 
five years that I found cover the range of years in which the early pizza and grinder 
shops opened. 

The following spreadsheet shows the years that each of the Pizza and Grinder 
shops of Windsor Locks had ads in the six Windsor Locks Yellow Pages that I had 
access to. 

Since all pizza and grinder shops depend heavily on their carry-out business, we 
can feel confident that this spreadsheet which shows when they were running ads in the 
Yellow Pages is accurate. Obviously, it would be more precise if we had the Yellow 
Pages for all years, but that was not possible. 



E STREET • WAREHOUSE POINT 
I DESPOTERtS. PROP. 

CoM I 


ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL 
GROUP AND PARTY PRICES 

WAREHOUSE POINT 


623-0525 



1956 

1957 

1967 

1970 

1973 

1978 

Frank’s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Tommy’s 

X 

X 

X 




Shonty’s 

X 

X 

X 




Bridge View 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Teddy’s 


X 

X 




AD’s 



X 

X 

X 

X 

Tony’s 




X 



Piccolo’s 




X 

X 

X 

Pizza House 




X 

X 

X 

Tanya’s 





X 

X 

H&M 






X 

2nd Poquonock 






X 

Pizza Parlor 






X 
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Conclusion 


As we have seen, the first pizza and grinder shops came to Windsor Locks in the 
1950s. At first, you could get pizza and grinders at full-service restaurants. Then came 
the specialty shops which focussed on pizza and grinders. Some of the early pizza 
and grinder shops of Windsor Locks lasted a long time. AD’s, the Second Poquonock, 
H&M, and the Pizza Parlor are all still going strong as of this writing in 2016. AD’s and 
H&M replaced their initial shops with larger quarters and expanded menus. 

The citizens of Windsor Locks have had a long love affair with Pizza and Grinder 
shops. Why not? They are comfort foods that can be enjoyed out or at home without 
having to dress up to go out. The service at these locally owned, locally operated 
shops can’t be beat, and the prices are very reasonable. 

There were two “centers” of the pizza and grinder business in Windsor Locks. 
One was Main Street. The other was Turnpike Road, also known as Route 75 and the 
Ella Grasso Turnpike. Main St. had AD’s original store, Shonty’s, Teddy’s, the Bridge 
View Restaurant and the Pizza Parlor. Turnpike Road had Tonya’s, Piccolo’s, Tommy’s, 
Tony’s, and Frank’s. Of course, in between Main St. and Turnpike Rd, there are three 
heavy hitters in the pizza and grinder trade: AD’s, H&M, and Second Poquonock. 

In the Introduction, we saw that pizza and grinders is not just Italian foods. They 
are international phenomena. As we looked at the pizza shops of Windsor Locks, we 
see that the pizza and grinder entrepreneurs were ethnically diverse, which is as it 
should be. Windsor Locks is a town of immigrants, and it was some of those 
immigrants and their families who built and operated our pizza and grinder shops. 

Ideas for this article were actively discussed on Facebook’s private group page 
named “You know you’re from Windsor Locks when”. A number of the people from that 
group provided information, photos, and suggestions for this chapter. They are: Kat 
Arbacheski, Lisa Bellinger, Robert Butryman, Lisa Mund Calsetta, Kathy Case-Driscoll, 
Carol Gagnon, Justine Gamache, Judy Greene Cyr, Shirley Diane, Mickey Danyluk, 
Kathy Case-Driscoll, Lori DeLuco Deleel, Susan Famiglietti, Larry Ferrari, Alyson Gray, 
Harvey Jacobson, Rose Anderson Johnson, Celeste Gail Jordan, Joseph McGloin, 
Gerry Morel, Lee Valbona Moule, Bob Rossi, Karen Pappa, Kimberly Avery Pease, 
Michael Persuitte, Debbie Hinkley Pham, Donna M. Phillips, Chet Pohorylo, Jim Roche, 
Mary-Sue Ruiter, Kelly Savery, Carol Schwarz, Lynn LaChance Solak, Nancy Rosa 
Willard, and Lee Ruggiero Zononi. 
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Chapter 4 


Johnny Cappa and “Johnny’s Market” 


Kids growing up in downtown Windsor Locks in the 1950s, 60s and early 1970s 
knew Johnny Cappa and frequented “Johnny’s Market” on Chestnut St., across from 
St. Mary’s Church. “Johnny’s” was a place where you could get the normal things you 
would get in a small market, but it was far more than that. Every time you passed 
Johnny’s, you saw a number of bicycles lying on the sidewalk in front of his shop. It 
was the place where kids stopped for penny candy or for a Coke. He also had a stand 
with comic books. You could get comic books without covers for a nickel. 

In front of his counter, he had a Coca Cola cooler in which the bottles sat in very 
cold water. The door was on the top, and you had to pull it up. Then you saw the 
bottles sitting in the water and you also saw a stream of extremely cold water coming 
out of a pump. Boys would try to hold their hand in the stream of cold water as long as 
they could. It was a mark of “strength and power”. 

Kids stopped at Johnny’s on the way to or from school, on the way to Pesci Park, 
on the way to Union School for basketball practice, and on the way to St. Mary’s school 
for catechism class or choir practice. In the eyes of the youth of downtown Windsor 
Locks in the 1950s and 60s, there were two iconic stores: Marconi’s Luncheonette, 
which we called “Wuzzy’s," and Johnny Cappa’s Market, which we called “Johnny’s”. 

Adults frequented Johnny’s too, although for different reasons. Let’s look at 
some of those reasons. Johnny made fresh grinders for you. You could get a salami, 
cheese, lettuce and tomato grinder for 50 cents. Johnny’s Market was a single small 
room, but it was a very tall room, and there were shelves all the way up to the ceiling. 
Those shelves were packed. He had a few each of lots of items, and he would get them 
down with a long stick with a claw on the end. Johnny operated that device with great 
skill. Nothing ever fell. 

The Italian community in Windsor Locks loved a brand of bread made in Hartford. 
It was made by the Moon Bakery. They made the classic round loaf of Italian bread 
with a thick crust. It came in a white bag. The only problem with this delicious bread 
was that if you didn’t eat it in about a day, it got as very hard. Of course, even then you 
could toast it, or dip it in various things like milk. My grandfather, Vito Colapietro, loved 
to dip it in a glass of wine. Moon Bakery also made grinder rolls. These might have 
been the best grinder rolls ever made. You could buy them at Aldo’s, Maria’s, the A&P, 
and Johnny’s. However, Aldo’s, Maria’s and the A&P ran out early. Somehow, 

Johnny’s always seemed to have them. You could get them there in the evening. 

Those Moon Bakery grinder rolls cost 5 cents apiece. 

There was one more thing which made Johnny’s really special, and way ahead of 
his time. Johnny’s market was one of the first grocery stores anywhere to make 
deliveries. His brother, Eddie, had a pickup truck and he made deliveries all day. That 
gave Johnny’s an advantage over the other markets. Back then, not everyone owned a 
car. The deliveries were something many people depended on. 
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Johnny Cappa was born in 1912 and died in 1983. He ran his Market for 28 
years, from 1947 to 1975, when he retired. However, none of us really knew Johnny. 
We just went their for penny candy, a loaf of bread, a Coca Cola or a comic book. We 
went there as part of a group on bicycles. 

Just how popular Johnny Cappa was back then became clear to me this evening 
when I put up a single, grainy photo of Johnny’s Market on the Facebook website 
known as “You know you are from Windsor Locks when," and it got 45 “likes” and 15 
responses in the first three hours it was up. On the spur of the moment, I decided to try 
to learn what I could about Johnny Cappa by doing a search on the Internet. A search 
of the Springfield Union newspapers yielded seven newspaper articles. They shed a bit 
of light on the life of Johnny Cappa -- not much light -- but it was very satisfying. I 
learned more by reading those seven news clippings than I did from visiting his store an 
uncountable number of times. All seven of those articles are included below. 

The first things that came to light were the dates of his birth and death, the year 
he started his market and the year he retired. All this was stated above. Two articles 
show that he was a member of the Parent Teacher Association. Another described a 
break-in at his home, and yet another described how a car smashed into his house. 
When the car smashed into his house, those who were hurt were attended by Dr. Ettore 
F. Carneglia. Finally there was the announcement of Johnny Cappa’s death. 

As I look back at my years growing up in Windsor Locks, I can say that Johnny 
Cappa and Johnny’s Market made a good life even better. He was a boon to the 
community. He left a good feeling in the minds of the kids and adults who knew him 
and frequented his market. 



Johnny Cappa's Market, Chestnut St, Windsor Locks, CT 
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Umberto Pesci, Fidelio Giannezzi, Eddie Cappa, Leo Montemerlo 1927 


MRS. TEKS1 MA CAPPA 
IWindsor[ Lo cks. | Con n.. Aug. 2S - 
rsih 


|Cappa| of 18 Ch urch 


Mrs. Tcrsma , ... _ 

>t., widow of' Franlc |Cappa,| died 
it her homo yesterday, following 
i brief illness. She was born in 
taly, and had resided in this town 
he past 50 years. 

She leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Virginia Hancock of this town and 
Mrs. Frank Sabonis of Broad 
Brook; three sons, A nthony, John 


md Edward Cappa, 
own; also one g 
The funeral will 
ow morning at 
on funeral 
owed by requiem 
t. Mary’s Church at 9 
ie in St. Mary’s Cemetery. 


all of this 
randson. 

be held lomor- 
8:30 at the John- 
home on Oak St., fol- 
high mass in 
Burial will 


Springfield Union 
August 29, 1955 


Groups of PTA 
Are Announced 

IWINDSORI |LOCKS,| Conn.— 
M rs. William Lev ine, president 
of |Windsor|[Locks| PTA, has an¬ 
nounced chairmen of the com¬ 
mittees for the year. The PTA 
includes the high school, Union 
School and North Street School. 

Chairman of the ways and 
moans committee is llie first 
vice-president. Mrs. Lawrence 
Costello of Circle Dr.; program, 
the second vice-president, Ches¬ 
ter Babiarz of Elm St.; public¬ 
ity. Mrs. James Hanley of Cir¬ 
cle Dr., and Mrs. Chester Ba¬ 
biarz of Elm St.; representative 
to scholarship committee. Mrs. 
Norman Green, South Main St.: 
refreshments. Mrs. David 
Eazyk of Circle Drand cochair¬ 
man. Mrs. John (Cappa| of Suf- 
field St.; hospitality, Ml*s. Law¬ 
rence Savoie of Sunset St. and 
cochairman, Mrs. Edward Olin- 
sky. Sunset St.; bulletins and 
i publications, Mrs. Edward Jans¬ 
sen. Middle Dr.; printing of 
Chatter. Mrs. William Fitzgerald 
of W edcme v er SL; editor of 

Springfield Union 
July 28, 1959 
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ANTHONY .1. CAPl'A 

IWfVl wr>ll| |1 />n<<\ r.',nn.- 

An!!i»»riy ,f. Capp.i «>f IS Chtitvh 
died \'*odno< lay in Hartford 
I fiwtdtul. Rim In Argentina. s«»r 
of ’lie Into K ripk an d Theresa 
• IVwlaluppi* |Tipi’<'t. 
most of his life in 
lie loaves two 


ho 

this 


spent 
town, 
brothers. John 


•A. |Cappa|;md K'lward J. fappa. 
**r»th o’ mis town: two sisters. 
{Mrs. Sherman flnnctvk of this 
|tmvn ami Mrs. Frank Snbonis 
of Broad Brook. 'Hie funeral 
will he held Saturday morning! 
at S.3rt at Johnson funeral home* 
on o«k St., with a requiem high 
‘mass in St. Mary’s Church at 9. 
’Burial will In* i*i St. Mary's' 
Cemetery. Frmivls may call at 
•he po'eral home from 2 to -I and 
7 to 9. 

Springfield Union 
Feb. 5, 1960 


IWindtorl iLocltil Briefs 

lWlNDSORI ILOCKS.I Conn. — 
Ttic Ladies AiwUlniy of Smith 


ley Brothers Post, VFW, will 
meet Sept. 8 til 8 at the post 
home. Mrs. Charles Birth, dc* 
pertinent president, will make 
her official visit. 

Police ure Investigating n re* 
porte d break at the home of 
John ICappnl of 57 Suffield St. 
According to police, the break 
occurred between 7.40 and 9.40 
, p. m. WethMdajft But ranee to 
the home allegedly was made 
bv breaking a window in a | 
,kitchen door and opening the, 
door from the inside, The kit* 
irhon and a bedroom appeared 
to be ransacked but nothing 
; was reported taken. 

I * a a a * .Isa W a L a 


Springfield Union 
Aug . 21, 1965 


WINDSOR MU KS BUI KPS 
WINDSOR LOCKS Conn - A 
<pe. i.iI nioMin; Wind*oi . 

t/K'ks PT.V will »n' held in l‘nn*n 
Si*h*x>l «>n t.liuivt) St. iu'M 
Wednesday evening. Feb. ID. .n 
s p. ni. ”Hi’i>»iu‘i inHnl "all 
the theme lor me meeting , 
speakers will he l'.i> mortd . 
A. Runcuri. presently national*; 
hlnvctor til the Catholic Men ' i 
Retreat Movement. K.thbi Ianiis I 
ivaplan «»l llu* Haiti Hiilet i 
>\ Magog hi RI«»»inficM: and i 
. Rev. He n ry A Ptvk. pastor of. 

[ A tndsorl ll.-vk>l Cun.:iival tonal! 
Church. The ,luna»r Cltoir of Si I 
Mary’s Church, under dircciKHt 
of Frank Borcheua. and thi* ; 
• Junior Choir of the Con:rega- 
tional Church, under direction 
’or Miss F.thyl Bacon, will smgj 
for the program. Room mot tv I . 
ir> of iho tourdi trade* d tiv i 
lot .»l public srhouh and Mrs ' 
Landers morning kindet*:.iiicn 1 
el.m> will assist M rs. Da vid'; 
Baayk and Mrs J»>hn ICappa J re* • s 
fre>hments chairmen. »' 

Springfield Union 
Feb. 6, 1960 
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IWlUDSORIILOCKS.1 Conn.-A 
car owned ana operated by Mrs. 
Ann Marie Bennett of East St., 
Suffield, got out of control Fri¬ 
day night near-Suffield St. and 
Ahern Ave. and w ent onto the 
front lawn o' John,|Cappa|of 57 
Suffield St. It crash ed into the 
front of the |Cappa| home and 
halted with the front of the car 
in the living room. 

Hurt Seriously ■ 

Mrs. Bennett and a passenger, 
Michael Sullivan, also of East 
jSt., were seriously injured and 
were rushed to Springfield Hos¬ 
pital in the Lions Club ambu¬ 
lance. They were attended at 
the scene by Dr. E. F. Camig- 
lia. Much damage w'as done to 
the car and the front of the 
home. Patrolmen Theodore Fish¬ 
er is in charge of the police in¬ 
vestigation. 

|Cappa,| who operates the 
Chestnut St. grocery store, had 
just arrived home. He and his 
wife were in the rear of the 
. house about ready to eat supper 
when the crash occurred . 

Springfield Union 
Dec. 9, 1961 


John |Cappa| dies at 71; 
once ran grocery store 




A. |CappaJ 71, of 57 Suffield St, 
retired 28-year proprietor of a 
Chestnut Street grocery store, died 
Friday at home. % ____ 

A lifelong resident of | Windsor | 
|Locks,|he retired in 1975. 

He“ was a communicant of St 


Mary’s Church. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Almena Mai ne; and a bro ther, 
Edward A. of IWindsor ILocks. | 

Thp funeral will be Mondav 


morning at Kania Funeral Home 
and in the church with burial in 


Grove Cemetery. Donations may be 
made t o American Hea rt Associa¬ 
tion, or IWindsor HLocks | Lions Club 


Amhnlanrp Fund 


Springfield Union 
Sept 18, 1983 
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Chapter 5 

Sisitzky’s Market 

From the turn of the century to the 1960s, Windsor Locks was home to a number 
of small family-owned “markets”. Although the town had a large A&P and a First 
National supermarket, these small neighborhood markets thrived. Each had a cadre of 
loyal customers. These were the early “convenience stores”. In the 1940s, 50s and 
60s, Windsor Locks had: Johnny Cappa’s, Maria’s, Bert’s, Aldo’s and Macaluso’s. There 
were many earlier markets of this type, such as: 

- C. Colli’s Meat and Groceries, which was the earliest 

- The A.B.C. Company on Main Street 

- Preli’s on Grove Street 

- Joe Balboni’s Market predated Bert’s on North Street 

- Hagerty’s Market predated Malec’s Market on School Street 

- F. Barbari ** 

- A. Sfreddo ** 

- J. F. Wallace ** 

- Joe Borracci’s Market predated Aldo’s on Oak Street * 

- P. Casinghino at 9 Spring Street * 

- S. Fisher at 202 Main Street * 

- D. Garbarino at 176 Main Street * 

- Italian Co-operative Store at 202 Main Street * 

- Keever Brothers at 40 Main Street* 

- R. M. Montagna at 178 Main Street* 

- P. Tenerowicz at 1 South Street * (was small Polish Market under the 

Tenerowicz duplex) 

- Sisitzky’s Market at 112 Main Street * 

* Those with single asterisks were in a list of markets in a White House Coffee 
advertisement in the Springfield Republican of January 9, 1931 
** Those with a double asterisks were in a list of markets in an Armour Co. 
advertisement in the Springfield Republican of October 11, 1924. 

While information about Johnny Cappa’s, Bert’s, Aldo’s and Macaluso’s are 
available, not much could be found about the earlier markets. A computer search of 
area newspapers for articles on most of the early markets yielded few results. 

However, a computer search on the name “Sisitzky” yielded 64 newspaper articles in 
the 1900-1961 timeframe. Not all of those articles are about the Sisitzky market of 
Windsor Locks. There were Sisitzkys in Springfield, Thompsonville, and Windsor. 

There were at least six markets in the area run by people named Sisitzky, some of 
whom were related. Besides operating markets, David Sisitzky of Windsor Locks, and 
the Sisitzkys of Thompsonville owned and rented tenements, stores and offices. 
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This article covers David Sisitzky, the Sisitzky Market of Windsor Locks, and the 
Sisitzkys of neighboring towns. Below is a photo of the Sisitzky Market on Main Street. 
Notice the building that it is in, which is between the First National Stores on the left, 
and Carlisle’s on the right. The building has four storefronts on the street level. The 
building also contains offices and tenements. David Sisitzky bought the entire building, 
and was in the business of renting stores, offices and tenements, as well as running his 
market. 



Sisitzky’s Market, 108 Main St, Windsor Locks, Conn 


DAVID SISITZKY 

From the 1910 Census, we learn that his name at birth was David Jisitzky. He 
was born to Aron and Sarah Jisitzky in Russia in 1893. By the time of the 1910 US 
Census, he had four sisters, Rachel (21), and Bessie (21), Julie (15) and E. Bessie (11), 
and one brother, Max (19). In 1910, at the age of 17, he and his parents’ family were 
living in Brooklyn, New York. At that time, his father was 47 and his mother was 44. We 
learn from his World War I Draft Registration form that he was born in Kovno, Russia. 
His parents and siblings were also born there. They immigrated to the United States in 
1908. 

In the 1920 Census, the family name had changed to Sissitzky. Notice the double 
“s” in the middle of the name. His father was no longer listed on the Census. His 
mother was listed at the head of household. They were living in East Windsor, 
Connecticut. His family could not be found in the 1930 Census. 

In the 1940 United States Census, he had changed his name to David Sisk. The 
names of his wife and children had also been changed to Sisk. As of the 1940 Census, 
he was 47 years old and living in Hartford with his wife, Pearl (44), their three children: 
Alvin (18), Robert (11) and Sidney (8), and their maid, Phyllis Oliwa (33). Note that in 
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1940, David and Pearl had an 18 year old son, indicating that they were probably 
married in 1921, right after the 1920 Census had been done. 

No other US Census records could be found on his family. Connecticut Death 
Records show that he died on October 7,1979 at the age of 87, while living in 
Bloomfield, Connecticut. 

SISITZKY’S MARKET AND REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 

Sisitzky’s Market was at 112 Main Street in Windsor Locks, Connecticut. Even 
though David Sisitzky changed his name to Sisk, the newspapers continue to refer to 
him as Sisitzky. The name of Sisitzky’s Market did not change as it went through three 
different owners during its existence from about 1915 to about 1962. 

The story of the Sisitzky Market on Windsor Locks’ Main Street is a rich one, with 
three major characters: David Sisitzky, William Buckley, and James Price. David 
Sisitzky opened his market in about 1915, when he was only 22. While we don’t know 
when he purchased the whole building, he did it was before 1920. The June 9,1920 
issue of the Springfield Republican had an article which said that he was renting 
tenements to 150 people. He was also renting stores on the street level of his building 
and offices and tenements in the rest of the building. In other towns, it would be 
amazing that an immigrant who was less than 30 years old could buy a large, two story, 
brick building on a prime location in downtown Windsor Locks. However in the early 
1900s, Windsor Locks had a number of young entrepreneurial immigrants who rose to 
wealth in a relatively short period of time. They included: Charles Colli, Leo Viola, 
Dominick Alfano, Moses Goldfarb, Tommasso Zaccheo, the Colapietro brothers (Vito, 
Pasquale, and Leo), and others. 

The first mention of Sisitsky’s Market in regional newspapers was in the April 
22,1916 issue of the Springfield Republican. The market was in a list of stores that 
sold Armour Star meats. Since his store was not listed on the 1913 Aero Map of 
Windsor Locks, we can assume that the market started between 1914 and 1916. 

Sisitzky’s Market had advertisements in a number of newspapers in 1916, and in 
that year, he also advertised for a butcher to work in his market. The meat 
advertisements were mostly ads for Armour Star meats, which listed the names of all of 
the local markets at which those products were sold. These ads continued into the 
1920s, at which time a similar ad appeared for “White House Coffee”. 

In the June 9,1920 issue of the Springfield Republican, there was an article 
which addressed David Sisitzky’s attempt to increase rents for 150 tenants by an 
average of $10. The article says that he repudiated the charge of being a “rent 
profiteer”. He said that the rent increases were needed to put the tenements in good 
order and to get a fair return on his investment. At a meeting on June 9, he backed 
down from the rent increases, declaring that they were a mistake, and that rents would 
not increase. 

In 1936, he leased an office on the second floor of his building to the Democratic 
party of Windsor Locks. (October 27,1936 Springfield Republican) 

In 1940, he took a motor trip to Florida and to other Southern points. The 1940 
Census reports said that, his family had a maid. Based on these things, we can 
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conclude that the Sisitzky family was doing pretty well. (Springfield Republican of 
March 9, 1940) 

On September 1, 1951, Dr. Michael Eilbergas leased an office in the Sisitzky 
building. He got his medical degree in Zurich, Switzerland, and was moving to Windsor 
Locks from Queens General Hospital in New York City. (Springfield Union, August 25, 
1951) 

In 1957, Mr. Sisitzky joined with Mr. Graziani to sell adjoining pieces of land to 
the town of Windsor Locks for use as a parking lot behind the First national Bank 
building. (Springfield Union, April 22, 1957) 

Now we return to a focus on Sisitzky’s Market. Mr. Dan Kervick of Windsor Locks 
remembers “Dave” Sisitzky very well. He remembers going to the store in the late 
1940s. He found Dave to be a friendly, outgoing person. He often saw Mr. Sisitzky help 
elderly customers. He also remembers the two men who took over the Market so that 
Mr. Sisitzky could focus on his large rental business. They were Mr. William Buckley 
and Mr. James Price. Originally, Mr. Sisitzky hired Bill Buckley as a butcher, and a 
young James Price, as a delivery boy. Bill Buckley taught Jim Price the butcher’s 
trade. 

The April 8,1952 issue of the Springfield Union had a reference to the “Buckley 
and Price” market on Main Street. We do not know whether Bill Buckley and Jim Price 
owned the business jointly for a time. It is likely that Bill Buckley bought the Market 
sometime in the 1940s. We know that Bill retired from the Market business in 1958. 
Beth Price Knecht, Jim Price’s daughter, thinks that her father bought the store from Bill 
Buckley in about 1955. 

From 1958 to 1961, Sisitzky’s Market had a bowling team that participated in a 
league at the Villa Rose bowling lanes. The results of their matches were often found 
in the Springfield Republican newspapers from 1958 to 1961. Jim Price was an avid 
bowler. 

Both Bill Buckley and Jim Price were well known and well liked citizens of 
Windsor Locks. Bill Buckley was born in Holyoke, MA, on June 26, 1892, so he was 
about the same age as David Sisitzky. He resided in Windsor Locks for 45 years. He 
was a member of St. Mary’s Church, the Gensi-Viola Post of the American Legion, and 
a member of the Lions Club. He had served with the Army in World War I. He married 
Barbara Krauss. (Springfield Union issue of January 7, 1957) 

Jim Price was born on August 8,1920. He was a butcher for a long time. He 
learned the trade from Bill Buckley at Sisitzky’s Market, before buying the Market. After 
Sisitzky’s Market closed in the 1960s, he worked for Shop Rite Supermarkets for 22 
years. He was in the Navy in World War II. He was a member of the Smalley Brothers 
Post 6123 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. He married Louise Osborn. They had a 
son, Richard, and a daughter, Beth. He died in September 1991. He was an avid 
sportsman, hunter and angler. He collected antique cars and was a breeder of golden 
retrievers (Springfield Union-News, Sept 18, 1991) 

MEMORIES OF SISITZKY’S MARKET 

Two people who spent much time in Sisitzky’s Market have offered comments 
which provide insight into the store. 
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Beth Price Knecht, the daughter of Jim Price, knew the store well. She 
remembers the following: “My dad, Jim Price, bought the store from Bill Buckley. The 
Sisitzky family owned the building. I remember it had green and white tile floor. There 
was Dreikorn bread and other brands of bread in the front and to your left as you 
entered. The cash register was in the front of the store. I think there were two aisles. 
The meat counter was in the back. My dad was a meat cutter, so that was his domain. 

I remember him grinding fresh hamburger and cutting roasts to suit each customer’s 
needs. Everything was wrapped in butcher paper back then. The walk-in cooler was in 
back, and to the left. I remember my dad making me a cup out of folded paper, so I 
could get a drink of water. On Fridays, they would sometimes do a barbecue at Pesci 
Park. You brought your own food and the staff would cook it. My mom would wrap up a 
couple hot dogs in paper, squirt some mustard into waxed paper and fold it up, add hot 
dog rolls, dessert and a drink, and I’d go off to the park for the day. When the store 
closed, we had the chest freezer in our basement for many years. The very best part of 
Sisitzky market was that they used to deliver groceries after you called in your order. 

My dad was a delivery boy in the late 1930s. He delivered groceries to my maternal 
grandparents farm in Warehouse Point. That's how my parents met! If not for the 
market, I wouldn't be here!” 

She continued: “The store kept the Sisitzky name. I would guess that my father 
bought the business in around 1955. I vaguely remember Bill Buckley. My mom 
worked in the store on Fridays The store closed down around 1961” 

Dan Kervick said: “My dad owned Kervick's Express, a trucking Company that 
operated between Hartford and Suffield, and in surrounding towns. My dad would have 
stops at Sisitsky’s at least two times a week, bringing fresh meat from Hartford meat 
packing houses such as “Armour". Each delivery usually included a leg of beef and a 
whole lamb.” 

Kervick continued: “In the large walk-in cooler in the market, there were two 
wooden barrels. There were pickles in one and corned beef in the other. Dave Sisitzky 
bought cucumbers from local farmers and put them in Bill Buckley’s special brine. Soon 
you had great pickles, and they only cost a dime. You could go into the store and pick 
out a piece of meat for corned beef. Bill Buckley would mark the piece of meat with a 
colored stick, and then record in a little book, and put the meat in the wooden barrel for 
you to pick up a week later. You got “melt in your mouth” corned beef which was 
perfectly flavored. I had personal experience selling fresh eggs to Dave from chickens 
that I raised. I also sold him shad from the canal. I would catch a shad or two. I was 
not a fisherman. I speared them. I would get on my bike, and take them to Sisitzky’s 
and sell them for ten cents per fish. On the way home, I would stop at the Windsor 
Locks Bakery and buy one jelly doughnut for a nickel.” 

SISITZKY MARKETS AND BUSINESSES IN NEARBY TOWNS 

A search of newspaper articles mentioning the name “Sisitzky” between the 
years of 1900 and 1950, showed that there were Sisitzky businesses in Springfield, 
Windsor, Thompsonville and Windsor Locks. The Sisitskys of Windsor and Windsor 
Locks were relatives. The Sisitzky’s of Thompsonville were also of Russian descent, 
but no evidence could be found that they were related to the other Sisitzkys. 
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David Sisitzky of Windsor Locks and Max Sisitzky were sons of Aron Jisitzky. 

Both of them later changed the spelling of their last names to Sisitzky. Max was born in 
1891 and David was born in 1893. Both were born in Kosno, Russia. 

Max moved to Springfield where he lived on Groveland St. He operated the 
Longmeadow Market before moving to Windsor, Conn. In Windsor, he operated the 
Plaza Market for 30 years. After retiring from his market, Max and his wife, Nellie, 
moved to Miami Beach, Florida, where he died on March 16, 1960. 

The April 7,1914 Springfield Union shows two markets in Springfield, Mass. One 
was owned by Aaron Sisitzky at 417 Walnut Street. The other was owned by J. Sisitzky 
at 99 Eastern Avenue. No information could be found on either of them in the United 
States Censuses or elsewhere. 

The Sisitzky family of Thompsonville was very active in business. The July 
31,1910 Springfield Republican has a story that states: “The new Sisitzky theater on 
Asnuntuck Street, which is fast nearing completion, will be one of the most substantial 
buildings for theater purposes between New York and Boston.” 

Miss Flora Sisitzky, daughter of Nathan Sisitzky of Thompsonville, married Max 
Block in October 1912. After her father retired in about 1910, Flora assumed control of 
both of his stores. She then also assumed management of the family’s Majestic 
Theater. Miss Sisitzky was one of the few women to take a lead role in business in 
this time period. (October 12,1912 Springfield Republican) It should be noted that the 
theater was very large. It had 1200 seats. It was for live performances, not movies 
(May 21,1910 Springfield Republican) 

The June 6,1912 issue of the Springfield Republican says that the 5 and 10-cent 
store in the Sisitzky block on South Main Street of Thompsonville was robbed. From 
this we see that they owned a “Block," that is, a large multipurpose commercial building 
in town. 

The Springfield Union of April 7,1914 shows P. Sisitzky of Thompsonville owning 
a meat market. That would be Philip Sisitzky. 

The January 13,1915 Springfield Republican announces the marriage of Philip 
Sisitzky, son of Nathan Sisitzky, to Miss Eva Saffire of New York City. Her father is a 
diamond merchant. 

The September 18,1935 Springfield Republican has an article stating that Nathan 
Sisitzky is demolishing the business block on Pearl Street that he owns. The building 
was formerly occupied by his father, Philip Sisitzky as a market and grocery store, and 
by various other lines of business in the adjoining stores. It goes on to say that Nathan 
Sisitzky plans to clean up the ruins of what was formerly the residence of the late John 
L. Houston, who for many years was the head of the Hartford Carpet Company. 

The January 17,1940 Springfield Republican has an article announcing that 
Philip Sisitzky of Thompsonville, owner of the Longmeadow Public Market, is going to 
retire from the business. Philip Sisitzky plans to move to Miami, Florida for his 
retirement. 

We know that Max Sisitzky of Windsor, Connecticut once owned the 
Longmeadow Market, and then retired to Miami, and that Philip Sisitzky of 
Thompsonville later owned the Longmeadow Market and then retired to Miami. That 
would seem to indicate some form of relationship between the two. However, no 
evidence of this could be found in the US Censuses or elsewhere. 
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CONCLUSION 


This article focussed on David Sisitzky and his market on Main Street in Windsor 
Locks, Connecticut. We saw that he was also into the business of owning a large 
building in which he rented out stores, offices and tenements. He hired Bill Buckley and 
James Price to work in his Market. Bill was an experienced butcher. James was 
brought on to be a delivery boy. Bill taught Jim the butcher trade, and he later bought 
the market from David Sisitzky. Later, James bought the business from Bill. The 
market existed from about 1915 to the early 1960s. It did not change its name even 
though ownership changed. It was a well known and well liked market which sold all of 
the things you would expect to find in a market, but specialized in excellent meat. 

We saw that there were Sisitzky Markets in Springfield, Longmeadow, 
Thompsonville, and Windsor well as in Windsor Locks. Max Sisitzky of Thompsonville 
and David Sisitzky of Windsor Locks, were brothers. Philip, Nathan and Flora were 
active entrepreneurs in Thompsonville. David Sisitzky was an active real estate 
entrepreneur in Windsor Locks, in addition to owning a market. One can only 
conclude that the Sisitzkys were accomplished, successful business persons, both in 
grocery markets and in real estate. 
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Chapter 6 

Bert’s Market 


Hubert F. “Bert” Nussbaum, was the proprietor of Bert’s Market. He was born in 
Buffalo, NY, the son of Norman and Lorraine (Boyle) Nussbaum. Bert and his wife, Ruth 
(maiden name - Lugauskas) had two sons, James and Robert, and a daughter, Noreen. 

Bert’s Market served good fresh food. He went to Barberi’s Home Style Market 
each morning to get fresh bread, rolls and other goodies. He was his own butcher. He 
and his wife, Ruth, made their own German potato salad. He carried a wide variety of 
groceries and household needs. He sold beer, soda, milk, ice cream, etc. Of course, 
he had variety of penny candy for the children. He carried products of the Sweet Life 
Co., whose plant was behind Hood’s Ice Cream plant in Suffield. 

Like the other small Markets of Windsor Locks in the 1900s, Bert’s Market was a 
forerunner of the Seven-Eleven convenience store. Like Johnny Cappa’s Market and 
Aldo Sartirana’s Oak Street market, Bert had a delivery service. It is easy to forget that 
back in the 1950s, not every family had a car. Like the other neighborhood markets, 
Bert hired local boys to work in his store. One of them was James Hanley, who has 
fond memories of his job at Bert’s. 



Bert’s Market, North Street, near Suffield Street 


Joe Marinone owned the land that Bert’s Market was on. He bought it from Joe 
Balboni, who had been operating Balboni’s Market there. Bert got a 25 year lease on 
the property and operated his market there from 1947 to Dec. 31, 1972, when his lease 
ran out. However, Bert was not ready for retirement at that time. He worked at 
Macaluso’s Market on Turnpike Road until his new business, Bert’s Spirit Shoppe, was 
ready for business. It was on the corner of North Street and Turnpike Road. Bert and 
his wife, Ruth, worked together at his new store, as they had for more than two decades 
at Bert’s Market. As of this writing (2017), Bert’s Spirit Shoppe is still in alive and well 
and being operated by Bert’s son, Jimmy. See the photo of Bert’s Spirit Shoppe. 
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Bert’s Spirit Shpppe, North St and Route 


During World War II, Bert was in the Army, where he was a Supply Sergeant at 
Bradley Field. His wife, Ruth, also worked for the 6th Army Supply Office at the military 
airfield in Windsor Locks. However, he met Ruth one day while he was hitchhiking to a 
USO club dance in town. She stopped to pick him up. Getting into the car, he tripped 
and fell into puddle by a sewer drain on the curb. Later, at the dance, he asked her to 
dance. His opening line was: “I’m the one who fell for you earlier today”. 

One day, Lt. Eugene M. Bradley was in Bert’s office when he was a supply 
sergeant with the 6th Army Air Corps supply office at the air field, just hours before he 
went on the training flight in which he crashed and died. The airfield was named 
Bradley Field after him. 

Bert was an active member of Riverside Council #26 of the Knights of Columbus, 
a commander of the Gensi-Viola Post #36 of the American Legion. He was also a 
commander of the Coast Guard Auxiliary Flotilla 17-2. He was one of the original 
drivers of the Windsor Locks ambulance. 

Bert was a successful Windsor Locks entrepreneur, a husband, a father, a 
veteran, and a community leader. 



Bert Nussbaum 
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Chapter 7 

Aldo Sartirana’s Oak Street Market 


Aldo Sartirana was the owner and operator of the Oak Street Market. Aldo and 
his store were fixtures in the Windsor Locks’ downtown area prior to the 
“redevelopment” of Main Street, which eliminated all of the downtown retail stores and 
rental housing. From 1900 to 1970, there were a number of markets (Aldo’s, Maria’s, 
Johnny Cappa’s, the ABC Market, Spinelli’s, Sisitzky’s, etc.) and a couple of 
Supermarkets (A&P and the First National). 

All of these grocery stores, except for the A&P and the First National, were small 
“Mom and Pop” operations. They were strictly family businesses whose success was 
dependent on the skills and drive of a single person. While their families were crucial 
to their ability to survive, the businesses really depended on the person who ran the 
store. That person had to know the meat business, the grocery business, and all 
aspects of running a business. 

Aldo graduated from Windsor Lock High School, which was in the old Union 
School in 1934. The graduation class only had 34 students. While in high school, their 
gym class was held on the third floor of the Central Hall Block, which was where the 
A&P was located in the 1940s, 50s and 60s. At the time, the Central Hall block had 
shops on the first floor, the telephone company on the second floor, and a room on the 
third floor that was used for basketball, boxing, and dances. Aldo worked after school 
at the A&P, which was then on the corner of Church and Main Streets. He made 17 
cents an hour. After graduation, he took a full time position at the A&P, working for Mr. 
Jimmy Franklin. He was promoted to Produce Manager. See the photo below of Aldo 
behind the counter of the A&P in the late 1930s. 



Aldo Satirana, A&P produce manager. Late 1930s 
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Aldo left the A&P after six years and went with Coca-Cola. He was with them 
from 1940 to 1951, except for the three and a half years he spent in the Army. He rose 
to the level of Sergeant Major. He was on Omaha Beach on D-Day. Luckily he 
survived the war and returned to Windsor Locks to continue his life. He married 
Yolanda Campominosi when he left the Army in 1945. 

It was about 1952 when he started his own Oak Street Market, just up the hill a 
short way from Main Street, on the North side of Oak Street. Previously the store had 
been Joe Borracci’s meat market. Although small, the store was packed with Italian 
specialties. In the photograph below, Aldo and his father in law, Tony Campominosi are 
in front of Aldo’s Oak Street Market. 



Aldo really focused on the customer. It didn’t matter if all you wanted was a loaf 
of bread or a few slices of processed meat, you were treated well. Tony’s father-in-law, 
Tony Campominosi, worked there, as did Aldo’s son, Bobby, who is seen in the next 
photograph, behind the counter. The boy on the right in that photo is Jim Roche, who 
had a part-time job there while in high school. 
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Jim Roche and Chet Pohorylo were both high schoolers who worked for Aldo in 
the 1960 timeframe. Both have said that they enjoyed working for Aldo. Aldo’s store 
was one of the first markets in Windsor Locks to make home deliveries. Aldo operated 
his store for 22 years. It closed in about 1974, when Main Street and the area to the 
west of it were torn down during the redevelopment of the Main Street area. 

Aldo was an active citizen of Windsor Locks. He was active in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and in the Knights of Columbus. While being interviewed by Jack 
Redmond, he said: “The greatest thing that ever happened to me was meeting and 
marrying Yolanda.” 

From about 1910 to about 1940, there was another Italian grocery store on 
Grove Street, not far up from Grove St. It was owned by Bart Preli. Below is a 
photograph is of Preli’s store. It was on the ground floor, on the right. Aldo Sartirana’s 
wife was Yolanda Camponimosi. Bart Preli and his wife, Theodora, were Yolanda’s 
uncle and aunt. Even more interesting was the fact that in 1920, Bart Preli was renting 
a section of his house out the family of Joseph “Red” Ambrosetti. Mr. Ambrosetti was 
an owner of the ABC Market on Main St. There was a tight-knit group of Windsor Locks 
folks who owned the Italian grocery stores. 
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Preli’s Grocery Store, 24 Grove Street, Windor Locks, Connecticut 1920’s 


Below is a photo of Joe Borracci’s market, which preceded Aldo’s Oak Street 
Market in the same location. Notice the hand-painted sign saying “JOE’S”, which is 
directly above the man who walking down the street. 



Joe Borracci’s Market on Oak St., 
Later became Aldo's Oak Street Market 









Chapter 8 

Marconi Brothers Luncheonette 


The Marconi Brothers Luncheonette was on the corner of Spring Street and Main 
Street. It was a lot of things to a lot of people. Teenagers remember it as a hangout. 
The booths in the back were a great place to relax with friends. There was a time when 
Ella Grasso, who later became the Governor of Connecticut, often had breakfast there. 
The singer, Gene Pitney, went there a number of times, always without advance notice. 
The popular radio announcers, Bob Steele and Brad Davis often visited Marconi’s and 
then mentioned it on their radio shows. 

The Marconi brothers were Johnny, Louie and Angelo. Angelo’s nickname was 
“Wuzzy”. There is a story about how he got his nickname. On one particular Sunday 
morning, Angelo was supposed to serve Mass at St. Mary’s Church, but he didn’t show 
up. Father Grady wanted to find out why, so he asked some of Angelo’s friends: 

“Angelo wasn’t sick, was he?” The “was he” sounded like Wuzzy, and it became 
Angelo’s nickname. Below is a photo of the exterior of Marconi’s Luncheonette. 



Marconi’s Luncheonette on corner of Spring St. and Main St., 
Windsor Locks, Conn., was usually called “Wuzzy s". 

A great Ice Cream Store and teenage hangout. 


Two of the Marconi brothers were amateur boxers as young men. The January 
20 and 23, 1929 issues of the Springfield Republican had articles showing that Angelo 
and Louie Marconi were in boxing matches in Central Hall. Central Hall was the 
building which preceded the A&P, across Main Street from the Railroad Station. 
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A discussion in 2016 among people who used to frequent the Marconi Brothers 
Luncheonette led to some interesting memories. One remembered that guitar lessons 
were given on the floor above the Luncheonette. A few remembered that their parents 
told them that they weren’t allowed to go to Marconi’s. Some remember playing “church 
hooky” on Sunday morning, and going to Marconi’s instead. One remembered the 
Saturday night ritual of standing in front of Marconi’s, trying to get a group together to go 
to Riverside Park. A few, who worked as paper boys while in high school, remembered 
going to Marconi’s on payday, and spending too much money on the pinball machine. 
One remembered that all of the Marconi brothers had been alter boys at St. Mary’s. 

There were booths and a pinball machine in the back. They served delicious 
Cherry Cokes, homemade meatballs and tomato sauce, burgers and fries, and sausage 
grinders. They also made an excellent chopped pickle and bologna sandwich. 



Interior of Marconi Brothers Luncheonette. 
Louie Marconi is on the left. Waitress not identified 


In the 1960s, the town of Windsor Locks decided to redevelop the Main Street 
area. It required all retail business owners along Main Street to sell their businesses to 
the town. Some of the businesses did so readily. Some fought it. The Marconi 
brothers held out the longest. Eventually, they and the rest of the holdouts lost the 
battle, and had to sell. The three brothers were rightfully proud of having fought the 
good fight. They were one of the few businesses which moved to another location. The 
“Donut Kettle” moved to another location in Windsor Locks. The Marconi Brothers 
moved their luncheonette to Suffield. Below are two newspaper clippings about the 
end of the Marconi Brothers Luncheonette on Main Street. 
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Below are two newspaper stories of the last days of the Marconi Brothers 
Luncheonette on Main Street, and a high school photo of Louis. 



Last Main St. business to sign 


Jilt, \mgrk. and |<«to Marronl take a morn r el elf Iren ikele nert at Marconi Bm. I am k 
narllr lki» «fH Y^t<rdi>. in Mgniag •ilk Ike Rcde% ('MunluiM Inr Ike %alr d 

Ckeir bn Mi*( mi ike earner el Main Slreel and Spring Mmt, lbr> bevamr Ike la*l el Ike Make 
Ntrenl betkr\*e« In «HI In tkr agreev TV enlv elker ketlaMt remaining «ilkin Ike nrkan 
renewal arm nkacli ka» net tel keen ecqnlre 4 ki Ike Kelnrt*e«» at ( •aimhina K Ikr 
Kakar lacfa Journal. laeB Marram and famit> will be opm i ag op ktuant eei Ma\ SI k 
lilill in nkal k an « in IV Jekn‘» Fendlann i keppieg ptara. Jekn and iKfk 

pnrl dial ike? n*l V rellriag lemonrar.N llnne%er na cWtin* 4*V •*••»* 

(if tW t»r<vtl ImrtlfWHr, ulrti the Nt fcft thef% pbi«ln| ft* caatifiar 
mewl Agrart fc^hn ibrm t» lr«A%r. Lnii drirrtM Im% Hv WflrM 1 
iitf iitMUii , . , art like aa(i( Mi a Uf«R (f taam,” IIh\ 
borer low a el kn «H«. % 
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Below is a high school photo of Louis Marconi 
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Chapter 9 


Stella’s Charles-Ten Restaurant of 
Windsor Locks: 1942-2016 



The Charles-Ten Restaurant was: 

- the longest-operating restaurant in Windsor Locks 

- a family owned and run restaurant 

- the place where everyone knew your name 

- host to five generations of patrons 

- a restaurant that asked you to eat before you come because the wait for food is long 

- a Polish restaurant that served great Italian food, and was fun on St. Patrick’s day 

- a restaurant/bar with a fiercely loyal clientele 

- A WINDSOR LOCKS INSTITUTION 

The Charles-Ten Restaurant was founded in 1942 and closed in 2016. 
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This article presents the intriguing history of the Charles-Ten restaurant using: 

- photographs of the Charles-Ten Restaurant, 

- a 1992 column by Jack Redmond about the restaurant, 

- clippings from various newspapers. 

This is the history of the entrepreneurship, hard work and tenacity of Charles and Stella 
Tenerowicz, their daughter, Ann, and their long-time bartender, Brian Rocheleau. 

The Charles-Ten Restaurant opened in 1942 

Here is the advertisement that appeared in the Springfield Republican 
newspaper of Friday, March 31,1942 that announced the opening of the Charles-Ten 
Restaurant. Below that is a poster announcing the opening of the restaurant. 


Announcing 
The Opening of the 

I 

PhariOs-Ten 




• . • ft 9 • 

Domestic and imported Htfliors 
and wines, ales and beers. 
Kitchen in * charge- of one of. the 
\ best known chefs In town. . 
We specialize-in r seafood*— 

steaks—chicken. 

► x • • 

•• t fc * , * •' • 

Special turkey dinner every 

.!. / 5 i • Sunday. * 


Clias.'Tenerowicz, Prop. 

' South Main and South Sts. 
jViindsor Locks, Conn. 


Springfield Republican, Friday, May 31, 1942 
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r - ® _M^t tlrMf 


* ou ™ MA,N *T***r. winuhoh i**** 

— grand opening -— 

Saturday Evening, April 25th, 1942 
run COURSE DINNERS OR BUSINESS MEN'S LUNCHEONS 

A Hoi Mral a« Any I lour ol <h. Day 

■OUR SPECIALTY 


J I OUSTER. CHICKEN, <ind STtAK DINNERS 


” D “7" C ^ '“‘ tX>r,rd LIOUORS and WINES ALES , dJ IIKEK 
Kituu^m Cl , w ol o-. ol ,k. n^ a™., c.,. ta , k . ^ 

« » * a~o.., .. C.„.,a Oyaalaa ~ a...,-., N , h , ,^ t ^ lw .„ ri 

CHARLES- TEN RESTAURANT 

i —- ■ - - C J. tt>t«o«kx ttcnuai.ia 


For those who knew the Charles-Ten as a Polish restaurant, it is interesting that 
both of these initial advertisements focus on seafood, chicken and steak dinners. 
Nothing succeeds without an initial plan followed by modifications to suit the reality of 
the day. The restaurant evolved to a focus on Polish and Italian cuisine. It may also 
have had the smallest kitchen in the history of modern restaurants. 

Jack Redmond’s 1992 History of the Charles-Ten Restaurant 

In the April 24,1992 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal, Jack Redmond wrote 
an excellent column about the history of the Charles-Ten Restaurant. It was based on 
extensive interviews with Ann Tenerowicz, who was the owner and manager of the 
restaurant at that time. That article hung in a frame on a wall at the restaurant. The 
entire column is included below. It begins and ends with a row of asterisks. 
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********************************************************************************************* 


Cabbages and Kings, Jack Redmond, The Windsor Locks Journal, page 12, 

April 24, 1992 

Where Everybody Knows Your Name 

In 1942, it was Charles and Stella Tenerowicz’s restaurant. In 1970, with the 
death of Charles, it became Stella’s. 

In 1983, their daughter, Ann, took over the popular “Charles-Ten” restaurant on 
South Main Street, and it continues today, as one of the town’s landmarks and “where 
everyone knows your name,” in the tradition of Charles and Stella Tenerowicz. 

This month marks the 50th anniversary of “Charles-Ten” the restaurant built by 
“family and friends” with hard work and dedication, according to Ann, a local girl, who 
now operates the eatery and bar, and was gracious to share with us, the history of this 
family business. 

Ann wanted the restaurant to be the focal point of the story, and it certainly 
deserves the recognition after the faithful years by Charles and Stella, but we should list 
a few informational notes on Ann, who runs the business, Sunday to Fridays, four to 
eleven, with Polish food and good cheer its specialty. 

Ann attended St. Mary’s school and graduated from a local high school, going to 
Chandler Junior College in Boston. 

She stayed on in Boston, taking on a secretary position for seven years. 

When her father passed away, her mother wanted Ann to help out with the 
restaurant just for a year, she said. However, Ann has stayed on the past two decades. 

When her mother became ill, Ann took over the operation in 1983, and became 
the cook and manager. 

A Loyal Bartender 

Ann has had the same bartender for more than twelve years, Brian Rocheleau. 
Ann said, “You can set your watch by him.” adding “you could also call this restaurant 
“Brian’s Place.” 

Ann does the cooking. Brian tends the bar, in what Ann calls, “a very unique 
place.” As for steady customers, Ninety percent of the customers are “regulars”. Four 
generations of folks from Windsor Locks have been come to Charles-Ten over the 
years. Ann admits, I may work an 80-hour week, and if (I have) and free time... I enjoy 
the movies, live theater and a diner.” 

Before getting into Ann’s descriptive and meaningful history and recollections of 
the past and present of her restaurant, a few personal observations of this landmark. 

The bar: comfortable and sociable with its framed sayings, pennants, and her 
father’s war memorabilia and numerous pictures, the small, but very attractive dining 
room, with polished oak chairs and tables, two booths, old dresser, pictures and 
newspaper items on the wall, a letter from Ella Grasso and in a corner of the room, a 
spiral staircase up to Ann’s office. 
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Noticed an item on the wall that contained an original menu of 1942, with the 
following prices: Shrimp Cocktail 30 cents, spaghetti and meatballs, 50 cents, 
Hamburgers 15 cents; Steak Diner for $1.50 and Beer 10 cents. 

Also caught this on the bar wall, “What you see here, What you hear here, When 
you leave here, let it stay here.” 

A Look Back 

But what we saw there, listened to, we could not leave there, and with Ann’s 
blessings, the following are excerpts from her own story of 50 years of Stella’s 
Charles’Ten. 

In the 1930s, Charles Tenerowicz started the “Subway” bar in his father’s South 
Street apartment cellar. The clientele grew rapidly, and in 1942, the family and friends 
built the “Charles-Ten Restaurant.” 

The building is constructed of three layers of brick, fire-stops 1 1/2 feet apart, 
steel frame and cellar beams from “Old Hull’s Brewery.” The family lived in the small 
apartment above the restaurant. 

When the restaurant first opened, it employed two chefs, seven waitresses, with 
live music for entertainment and the legal drinking age was 21. 

At the time, there were few restaurants in Windsor Locks, and the Charles-Ten 
customers waited in lines extending as far as Dexter Road. As the town grew and more 
competitive restaurants opened, the Charles-Ten slowly became a “man’s” bar. 

Ann’s father enjoyed television, sports, off color joking, dice, blackjack and 
drinking to the health of his cronies - “NAZDROWIE”. 

He worked 16 hour days, 7 days a week. He never took a vacation except for 
one week each summer which he spent at the beach in New London with his family. 

The only time he could not be found at the Charles-Ten was when Uncle Sam 
called for World War Two, and was part of the Normandy invasion. He returned from the 
war in 1947, with two Purple Hearts and various military decorations. 

Bullet wounds to one arm left it without feeling and wounds to his leg left him 
weak, but he continued his lifestyle right up to his death from cancer in 1970. 

Business and Marriage Partners 

Ann’s mother, was not only Charles’ marriage partner, but his business partner 
as well. She too worked in the restaurant, at first as a waitress and in later years as a 
cook. 

When Ann inherited ownership of the Charles-Ten in 1983, she knew many 
changes had to be made in order to compete with the large volume of local restaurants. 

Her decision was to close for the not so profitable lunch hours, due to antiquated 
kitchen equipment and limited staff, and spend that time completely renovating each 
room from top to the bottom, of the entire building. 

No major renovation had been done since 1942. She said, “Like my parents I 
was extremely fortunate to have the dedicated work force of my relatives and close 
friends to accomplish this task.” 

“In order not to incur large financial debt in these times of economic uncertainty, 

I chose the “pay-as-you-go” method. The road has been much longer than expected, 
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but look back with a great deal of pride in all that my family and I have accomplished 
with our own hands. They say the ‘ole neighborhood tavern’ is a dying breed of 
Americana. “Well, they cant prove it by Stella’s Charles-Ten Restaurant” 

When it came to management style, Ann had this to say about herself, “I’m a 
combination of both my parents, inherited my father’s dry wit, patriotism and dedication 
to work, and my mother’s strict adherence to the laws, good clean family atmosphere 
and the “the customer isn’t always right” attitude. 

One Great Lesson 

“Unlike my parents, I have learned one great lesson. No business is worth 
precious family time or personal health. The clientele will always be here, as we can 
now boast fourth generation customers. So my own retirement is planned far earlier 
than my parents, while I still have my own good health and to enjoy life’s pleasures.” 

Ann said this year will be completed with a new modernized kitchen, full staff 
and expanded business hours. 

In retrospect, Ann said, “Finally in 1992 will bring Stella’s Charles-Ten to full circle 
once again. How appropriate, the family’s 50th year of business.” 

The Tenerowicz family has made their restaurant a town landmark, and have 
earned a special place in the history of Windsor Locks.” 



Ann Tenerowicz and Brian Rocheleau 


***************************************************************************************** 
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That concludes Jack Redmond’s column, which was published in the April 24, 
1992 Windsor Locks Journal. 

Jack’s column was written when Ann Tenerowicz was the owner/operator of the 
Charles-Ten. Ann was still the operator/owner when the restaurant closed on Thursday, 
July 28, 2016 . Ann took over in 1983. She ran the restaurant for about 33 years. Her 
parents had it from 1942 to 1983, which was 41 years. Ann had it almost as long as her 
parents did. Back in 1988, when Jack wrote the column, Ann said that she wanted to be 
able to retire “while I still have my own good health and to enjoy life’s pleasures”. When 
the restaurant sold in 2016, it had been for sale for years. This fits with what Ann said 
back in 1988. Ann made her plan come to fruition. 

Here are two newspaper clippings about the Charles-Ten restaurants in its 
earlier years. The first is an ad for a cook that appeared in the June 16,1946 edition of 
the Springfield Republican. The second is an article in October 8, 1953 edition of the 
Springfield Union about a fire at the restaurant. 


CllKF FOR NIGHT work. Good pay. Pleas¬ 
ant surroundin gs. Steady position. On 
main highway. |Charloa-Ton I [Restaurant, 
Windsor Locks 749. 

Springfield Republican, June 16, 1946 


Restaurant! Fire 


Quickly Checked 

Windsor Locks, Con n.. Oct. 7— 
A serious f ire at the |Charlcs-Ten 
|Rcstaurant|on South Mam St., was 
averted at U.30 this morning bv 
quick response and effective work 
of- the Fire Department, .. - 

In answer to an alarm from Bon 
6. firemen found the building filled 
with smoke. Investigation revealed 
that the fire was caused by blazing 
grease in the kitchen, but this 
was . quickly ' extinguished before 
any fire damage w<\s caused the 
building. The only damage was to 
the broiler equipment, and slight 
smoke damage to the fu rnishings. 
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Below is a Feb. 12, 1944 announcement of the restaurant’s new Italian chef. 




TEN RESTAURANT 


Mim m 4 VrttH 


Mi. Salvatore invites you to try lib Bruzzoltti Lasagne and Veal Scaiiopinni 

We guarantee aft (h« Italian dlati you ever ate 

At All Hour*, Wltb CUm S»ucr, MualuotMn Sauce. Marianna Sauce. Meat or Toiaito Sauce 
Foed Ckck« or Chads aa CrcuHort AU Kmdi of Sea Food 

And Foe A Real Treat Try-L*W«r a la Krod-d^a.a-LV FRY FRIDAY 
Wi caa fi«e qaack wok* lor the lluamu Maa a« Surry aaach oith o m havo-day Special* far those wha waai the beat, la 
Hnual Sonouaduica. Make a a Mead; habit at Hath Hiller a Charto-Tm KuiwraM 
As Unit} uy» 'Where The Uae Meet To tar 


HERB MILLER Proudly I Wilts 

THOMAS SALVATORE 

former head Chef for fifteen years at Ferdinand’s 
Italian-American Restaurant in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Now ia the % m * 

CHARLES-TEN Restaurant 


Meet 

Our 

Cbel 


Open until 
I A. M. 

Sundays 
until 
9 P M. 


W# Wrlcumr 
The Public 1 
To Inapecl 
Our kitchen 


Dine In 

A Truly Home 
Atmosphere 
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Below is a portrait of Charles and Stella. Beside it is a photo of Charles’ war 
mementos, including his Purple Hearts and the bullet that was taken from his arm. 
Charles was a true World War II hero. 



Stella and Charles Tenerowitz 


Photographs of the Charles-Ten Restaurant 

We saw the facade of the restaurant in the photo on the first page. Now let’s turn 
to the interior of the building, where the action took place. Words can describe a place, 
but only photos can bring it to life. As mentioned above, the regulars at the 
Charles-Ten called it “Stella’s” or “Stella’s Charles-Ten”, 

Some of the photos here are meant to show the rooms. Others are meant to 
show the people. In the latter case, the names of the people in the photos are included 
in the captions. I want to thank Michael J. Moriarty, who was a “regular” of Stella’s 
Charles-Ten, for his help in identifying the people in the photos. 
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Ann in the kitchen 



Brian Rocheleau and Customer Jamie McNamara process 
first credit card at the bar, March 10, 2010 
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Michael J. Monarty and Tanya Petrovets 



Grandfather Ray "Frenchy” Oulette, Candi Motuzick, granddaughter Olivia Mikan, 
daughter Beth Motuzick, mother Elaine Mancino Five generations at the Charles-Ten. 
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Tommy Mattesen. Ann Tenerowicz. Michael J. Moriarty, Michele Taylor 
and 34 year bartender, Brian Rocheleau 



The Dining Room 
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Stella’s Wit and Wisdom 

Stella’s wit, wisdom and philosophy are well stated in the following signs. 


* Now Ac,c,e pting Ixscover, visa a Mi Mastercards * 

* Tew r>oLlar MlnXkviukvi Purchase * 


* we Accept Travelers Checks or uus. Currency * 



sStelU's 

CkiAUs • 4^v JUsbuL AR*fc 


HI Sou^AWSb. 

UocLf-S , cr OfrOfll* 

(&o) wy wj 

EtfJt HZ a(jf Irv&^tatX II 

ZoubL 15*) 

Cc*xL><Md~ 

SlUuUlu 4i^U)U^ ^At^iLu A»v\ 

lp>o<L ^St*\JuL- H pr% 

CL 0\t£~ 


* In 1942, along with family and close ffriends, Stella.an<J Charlie Tenerowicz built 
this restaurant brick-by-brick. The decor consists Qf memorabilia collected throughout 
some S\ X'ty years. Prom the east to the west coast, various newspaper articles have been 
written about our cozy tavern, which is now the oldest existing oatery in the town of 
Windsor Locks. * 

Stella's Charles-Ten Restaurant takes pride in continuing to prepare meals in the 
traditional form of "home-style" cooking. We do not engage in modem methods of fast foods 
and microwave ovens. Instead, we cook each order individually in cast iron frying pans, 
from our own family recipes. 

Not only is the food traditional, but our fourth generation clientele is as well. 

Prom blue collar workers to the renowned Boston great Carl "Yaz M Yazstrzemuki, people from 
all walks of life have been steadily congregating here with a true feeling of comradery. 
we are proud to be a symbol of the "01 • Neighborhood Tavern,- a melting pot of Americana. 

Welcome and Na'Zdrowiel 

<SouvrtKU~ A/U*uS AvUcUMl A 3-00 CfiUifi- 
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Below the Painting is Stella’s motto, followed by the Best Kept Secrets of Windsor 
Locks. 



STELLA S MOTTO: “Eat before you come here to eat.” 

because the wai can be as fast as twenty minutes or as alow as two hours. All cooking is limited to just one small stove 
Therefore, to avoid any impatience, if you re in a rush, please ask for the 'waiting time” before you order food 


The Best Kept 

Secrets of 
Windsor L ocks!! 

• HOML OF THE. UTK ELLA T. GRASSO, Tilt FIRST WOM AN IN 
THE UNITED ST ATES TO BE ELECTED GOVERNOR ON HER OWN! 

• HOME OF THE ONLY OPERATING CANAL AND LOCKS IN NEW 
ENGLAND! 

• HOME OF Till ONLY AIR MUSEUM IN NEW ENGLAND! 

• HOME OF BRADLEY INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT! 

• HOME OF THE DEM ER CORPORATION. IIIE OLDEST 
AMERICAN CORPORATION LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE! 

• HOME OF HAMILTON STANDARD.THE COMPANY WHERE Till 
ASTRONAUTS*SPACESUITS ARE MADE! 

• AND. 1IIE ONLY TOWN WITH A ONE-SIDED MAIN STREET! 

• Conte and bring the Family . . . 

Discover even more about Windsor Locks!! 
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The Closing of Stella’s Charles-Ten in July of 2016 

When this chapter was originally written in July of 2016, the Charles-Ten 
restaurant was for sale. It had been for sale for a long time. As we saw in the column 
by Jack Redmond, Ann had long wanted to retire while still in her prime. She got her 
wish. The restaurant was sold, and the last day of operation was Thursday, July 28, 
2013. Ann had made known that the restaurant was closing, and the last week of 
operation was an extended fond farewell. A silent auction was held to sell much of the 
memorabilia that had been in the restaurant for decades 

Below are photos taken in Stella’s Charles-Ten in the last two days that it was open. 



JoAnne Roache, Anita Bates, Theresa McKeon, Heather Clem, 
Tracy Dargemo, Mary Ellen Paul, Terrie Becker 



Ann with last batch of galumpkis 
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Brian behind the bar on the last day 



Ann on closing day. 7-28-2016 
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Conclusion 


This chapter has been a brief history of Stella’s Charles-Ten Restaurant. 

We began with a 1942 advertisement that announced the opening of the restaurant. 

It focussed on seafood, steaks and chicken dinners. Later we saw how that original 
focus morphed into a focus on Polish and Italian dinners. We saw newspaper clippings 
about hiring of a chef in 1944, a night cook in 1946, and a fire in 1953. 

Then a photo of a framed newspaper column on a wall of the restaurant, which 
turned out to be a history of the Charles-Ten Restaurant, was transcribed and included 
here in its entirety. It was an excellent column by Jack Redmond which had been 
published in the Windsor Locks Journal. Jack had spent a great deal of time 
interviewing Ann Tenerowicz, and the result was a very personal account of the history 
of the restaurant. 

To make this historical review more visual and visceral, a number of photos were 
presented. They were of Charles, Stella, Ann, Brian and their guests in the bar, and in 
the dining room. We ended with some of the unique wit, wisdom and philosophy of 
Stella. 

Jack Redmond’s 1988 article quoted Ann as wanting to retire at an appropriate 
time in her life. In March 2016, there was a sign in front of the restaurant, showing that 
the business was up for sale. Ann made good on her promise to herself. She closed 
the restaurant on July 28, 2016. More power to her for doing that. 

The last week of the restaurant was a joyous party. A number of people came 
down for the last set of galumpkis that Ann made. There was a silent auction and sale 
of many of the things that where in the restaurant. It was a bittersweet celebration of 
people and a place that has meant a lot to Windsor Locks from its inception in 1942 to 
its closing in 2016. 

Those of us who are from Windsor Locks owe a large debt of gratitude to Ann 
and to her parents, Charles and Stella, and to Brian for making the restaurant into a 
lasting, unique and wonderful Windsor Locks phenomenon. 

There is no more fitting way to end this article than to re-use the sentence that 
Jack Redmond used to end his column on the history of the Charles-Ten Restaurant: 

“The Tenerowicz family has made their restaurant a town landmark, 
and have earned a special place in the history of Windsor Locks.” 

Powodzenia Ann i Brian. Niech moc bpdzie z Tobq. 

which is Polish for: 

“Good luck to Ann and Brian. May the Force be with you.” 
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Chapter 10 


John Macaluso and His Market 


A central feature of the culture of Windsor Locks in the 1900s was the small 
neighborhood market. Most of these little markets were on or near Main Street. They 
included: Sisitzky’s, Johnny Cappa’s, Maria Casinghino’s, Bart Preli’s, Bert Nussbaum’s 
and Aldo Sartirana’s. The fact that these were near Main St. is not surprising. Main 
Street is where the town of Windsor Locks began. The town expanded from Main 
Street towards Turnpike Road and Bradley Field in the 1950s. Macaluso’s Market was 
located at 178 Turnpike Road, and it was in operation from 1954 to 1997. 

John Macaluso was born in Hartford, Conn, in 1923. He was the son of Damien 
and Santa (Alberti) Macaluso. He lived most of his life in Windsor Locks, where he was 
a member of St. Mary’s Church, the VFW, the American Legion, and the Knights of 
Columbus. John was in the Marine Corps during World War II. He married Anna M. 
(Auretta) Macaluso and they had two sons, John and Thomas. 

Macaluso’s Market evokes the memory of an earlier era -- one before 
supermarkets and convenience stores. Its inventory was diverse, from wristwatches to 
sandwiches to clay pots for plants. His market was well known for its grinders and other 
lunch specials. 

Kelly Savery remembers frequent shopping trips to Macaluso’s market, with her 
father, who used a wheelchair. She remembers that the man behind the counter often 
gave each of the children a slice of cheese. She also remembers that the folks who 
worked there actually moved things out of the way so that her father could get his 
wheelchair where he needed to go. Alfred Bologna’s favorite grinder was a 
combination of sausage, meatballs and sweet 
onions. 

John Macaluso was a butcher, a cook and a 
businessman. He delivered hamburger and other 
foods to Windsor Locks schools, and he also 
catered parties and events. Although no photo of 
Macaluso’s Market could be found, here is a photo/ 
advertisement that appeared in the Windsor Locks 
High School’s yearbook of the Class of 1969. 


MlKU.l 


•* I , 



Advertisement in 
1969 WLHS Yearbook 
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Local newspapers reported one theft at Macaluso’s market. The May 17,1968 
Springfield Union said that three youths were involved in a theft of doughnuts from 
Macaluso’s Market on Turnpike Rd. 

In a story on the eve of the closing of the store, John Macaluso said that in the 
1950s, Route 75 was a dirt road lined by tobacco fields -- long before the motels and 
car-rental agencies. He said that back then, Bradley International Airport was more like 
a country airfield. See the aerial photos of area around his store in 1934 and also in 
1990. No aerial photo of that area in 1950 was available. 



Area near Macaluso’s Market in 1934 and in 1990 


During the 1950s, John was a member of “The Windsor Locks Poker Club," 
which was actually a small group of friends to got together on Thursday evenings to 
play poker. The members were Joe Raccone, Cappy Raccone, Charlie Alfano, Leo 
Montemerlo and John Macaluso. 

Bert Nussbaum, the owner of Bert’s Market, worked at Macaluso’s Market 
between the time he closed Burt’s Market on Clay Hill, and the time he opened Bert’s 
Spirit Shoppe on the corner of Turnpike Rd and North Street. After closing his Market in 
1997, John Macaluso worked for a while at Roncari’s Express Valet Parking. 

Macaluso’s Market, like the other small Markets in Windsor Locks, had a level of 
personal service which is not matched by today’s supermarkets. John Macaluso died 
on July 8, 2001. His was the last of the old style Windsor Locks markets. 
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Chapter 11 

Tony Basile and his Shoe Repair Shop 

Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair Shop was across the street from St. Mary’s Church in 
the 1940s, 50s, and 60s. Those were the years before “athletic shoes” such as Nike 
and Adidas became so popular. The Converse Co. had been making canvas shoes 
since 1917, but non-leather shoes were a very small percentage of shoes worn when 
Tony Basile had his shop on Spring St. In those days, men and boys wore leather 
shoes whose soles and heels had to be replaced when they wore out. Even women’s 
shoes needed to have their heels replaced periodically. Windsor Locks’ premier shoe 
repair store in those days was Tony Basile’s shop. It was a different time. It was a time 
when top craftsmen were considered professionals. Tony Basile was such a man. He 
took justifiable pride in his work. 

Below is a photo of Tony next to his lemon tree. He is wearing his apron. It’s the 
way Tony looked in his shop. 



Tony Basile 


If you walked out of St. Mary’s Church, you saw Tony’s Shoe Repair Shop, just 
off to your right. When you got married at St. Mary’s church, snapshots were taken from 
the steps of the church. Below is a photo of an unknown couple who had just gotten 
married at St. Mary’s Church, followed by a photo of Tony’s shop taken from inside of 
their car as they left the Church. 
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Unknown couple after wedding at St Mary’s chuch 



Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair shop. 

Photo taken from car of newly married couple. 


Below is an early photo of the interior of Tony’s shop. Tony is on the left. At the 
right in that photo is Tony DiPinto, who was a friend of Tony’s, and who helped out at the 
store once in a while. 
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Interior of Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair Shop. 
At left is Tony Basile. At right is Tony Dipinto. 


It was common in the 1930s and 1940s for small businesses to print up 
advertising items such as calendars and ink blotters. When most people wrote with a 
fountain pens, everyone used blotters. Now we have ball point pens which eliminate 
the need for blotters. Tony Basile had the following ink blotter printed up as an 
advertisement. 


GIVE YOU* SH°tS SOWE T/Mf 
-THEY'LL *i**Y Y0U 


SjflJWL'J 

THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SHOE POLISH 


T. BASILE SHOE REPAIR 
29 Spring Street 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Tony Basile’s advertising blotter 
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Tony was born in Springfield, Mass, in 1905. He married Anna Christopher, who 
was also from Springfield. He opened his shoe repair shop at 29 Spring St. in 1929, 
and it stayed open for 43 years, until he retired in 1972, three years before he died in 
1975. 

Tony and Anna had two children, a son named John, and a daughter named 
Mary Ann. You will see later in one of the newspaper clippings that Mary Ann was a 
gifted singer, who excelled in high school musical plays. 

John married Barbara Ann Perdoni on Nov. 7, 1954. They had a son, John 
Anthony, who was born on Sept. 15, 1955. He was born in Dallas, Texas, near 
Arlington, where his parents lived at the time. John Basile was an aeronautical 
engineer with the Chance Vought Corp. 

Tony Basile’s daughter, Mary Ann, married Felix N. “Phil” Giannelli on May 4, 
1957. Phil had an automotive repair shop at 457 Spring St. Here is a photo of Phil and 
Mary Ann Giannelli. It was taken sometime during the 1970s. 



Phil & Mary Ann Giannelli 


Phil and Mary Ann had four children: Cecilia, Peter, Anthony and Anna. They 
resided at 50 Spring St, next to Mary Ann’s mother, Anna. 

Phil and Mary Ann’s son, Anthony, who was called Tony, married Karen Starr, 
who is now (2016) with the Windsor Locks Historical Society. Karen is the person who 
provided the photos of Tony, his shoe repair shop and the ink blotter for this article. 

Tony Basile belonged to a number of organizations, as you will see in the 
newspaper articles which follow. He got his fireman’s badge on Oct. 19, 1951. He was 
a member of St. Mary’s Church, of the Italian Fraternal Society of New Britain and of 
the Senior Citizens Center of Windsor Locks. 

What did Tony like to do on his time away from the shop? His daughter, Mary 
Ann Gianelli recently provided the following information. “He loved to visit his in-laws, 
the Christopher family, at their family farm in Agawam, MA. He enjoyed gardening, and 
spending time in his back yard. He took many vacations to Italy. When he was 
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younger, he played clarinet at the German Club in Broad Brook. That clarinet was 
passed down to his nephew through marriage, Anthony Campanelli, a life-long musician 
who recently retired from his position as Music Teacher and Band Director for Somers 
Middle School, Somers, CT. Tony’s father, Nicola Basile, was musically inclined, and 
was in a band in Italy. There is a long tradition of music in the Basile family.” 

Part of the research done for this article was a search of newspaper articles in 
and around Windsor Locks. This search provided a number of articles from the 
Springfield Union newspaper, dating from 1937 to 1975. The earliest article says that 
Tony and his wife Anna just returned from a one week automobile trip to Maine, Vermont 
and Canada in June 1937. There is another article which says that Anthony Basile and 
his wife went to visit their son, John, in Texas on March 26, 1956. They left from 
Bradley Field and would stay in Texas for two weeks. Another article from April 18, 
1950, said that Tony added a new front porch to his house. Those articles end with his 
obituary. The Springfield Union newspaper articles are presented in chronological order 
at the end of this article. 

Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair Shop was a fixture in Windsor Locks for over 40 
years. Everybody knew Tony. He wasn’t only well known, he was well liked and well 
respected. 


Mr «n<l Mrs |Anthony| |Bn.slla| and 
family of Spring street have .returned 
home following a week's automobile 
trip through Vermont, Maine and 
points in Canada. 

Springfield Union 
June 23,1937 


Windsor! (Locks, 


_ Conn., April 17— 

CommlKsloii has an* 
spring season has 
the busiest weeks 
with the Issuing 


The Zoning 
pounced that tho 
given thorn ono of 
slnco Its oxlslenco 
of tho following permits: 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Wolnlck, Whl- 
ton St., dwelling on North Main St.: 
Mr, nnd Mrs. FYftnk Rachel, North 
St., dwelling and garage, Webb and 
Second Sts.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Sheridan, Stifficld St., repairing and 
enclosing side porch at present homo; 
Michael Murkowlcz, Old County Rd., 
dwolllng on South Kim St,; Willard 
£». Sullivan, S outh Main 8t„ d welling 
on Webb St.; |Anlhony| |13nsilc,| Spring 
St., nddlllun of front porch and re* 
•modol present homo; William Ji 
Ranney, Elm St., dwelling on Antho* 
ny and Elm Sts.; Aqenio Building 
Springfield Union, April 18, 1950 
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firemen Given 
Their Badges 

iWIndnorl Lock*. Conn.. Oct. IS —Ab 
a t> roc rum xi headquarter* of the 
WlinlsoH I Lock *1 Fire Department. 12 
Civil Defcnoe enrcllec* were preaented 
badge* by Flint Selectman Henry 
CTLmr.v. on nunpltdon of a course 
of training as Auxiliary firemen. 

At this ceremony, (lie auxiliary flrc-j 
men were ailrirossed by Acting Chief 
C. Harold Wallnce. First Selectman 
O'Leary, Chief Herbert Rockwell of 
the Bradley Field Fire Department, 
Richard K. Stanton, local Civil De¬ 
fense Director, and George D. Clee. 
assistant. 

The following auxiliary firemen re* 
reived badees: D ominick Ruggiero. 
Joseph DIPento. | Anthony] . iBaslleJ 


Frank McCann. Harry Preator. Sr* 
Walter Pohorylo. Nicholas Ruggiero. 
Raymond ErmeUtiU. Harry Richard. 
Charles V. McCoy and Oliver Nash. 


Springfield Union 
Oct. 19, 1951 


Miss Perdo ni Engaged 

IWtr.dsnrllLock.sJ Conn., Sept. 24— 
Mr. and Mrs. John Perdoni of Elm 
St. announce the engagement of 
their da ughter. Barbara Ann, to 
John P. iBa-sdcJ son of Mr. and 
Mrs. lAnthonyl llidJUk] of Spring St. 
The wedding will take place in St. 
Mary’s Church on Nov. 6. Miss 
Perdoni is a graduate of Mt. St. 
Joseph Academy in West Hartford 
and St. Francis Hospital School of 
Nursing in Hartford. She has a 
position with the Transocoan Air 
Lines at B radley Field as a /light 
nurse. Mr. iBasild is a graduate of 
Cathedral High School in Spring- 
field and Indiana Technical Col¬ 
lege. He is now employed by 
Chance Vought Co. in Dallas. Tex., 
as an aeronautical engineer. 

Springfield Union 
Sept. 25, 1954 


IWImltoil [Lock* ,| Conn.. 
Itudbnts of Our Lady of 


Juno il£— 

Stuilfcr.ts of Our Lady of the Angela 
Academy In Euflold will present “The 
Singer In Naples,” & musical -comedy 
In two nets, at Enfield Town Hall 
on June 17. 

. Fifty* leading Kale 
• The leadl nr role will be played by 
Mary An n IBnallc.l daught er of Mr. 
and Mre. |Anthony| IBhMIcI of Spring 
St* this town. Sho is a member of 
the aentor class at the Academy, 
and has a major part In the school’s 
dramati c offering liun y ear. 

Other I Windsor! I Locks! (drift In the 
cast are: Joan Traverso. Hose Bor- 
raccl, Patri.la Qantley, Jane Psslor- 
merlo, Francis Blardl. Eileen Kab- 
bett. Rena Colo and Carol Tenerow- 
l0». Ticketr for the affair arc now 
on sale, the local girls on the ticket 
committee being Frances Blniill. Ca¬ 
rol \Tenerowlci and Elaine Quagll- 
arolL 

Springfield Union 
June 14, 1952 


BARBARA PERDONI 
; _WEDS JOHN IBASILE 

• IWindsotj llwocksj Conn . Nov. 7— 
Barbara Ann Perdoni* daugh- 
|tei of Mr. and Mrs. John A. Per- 
.doni of Elm St., was uni ted in 
marriage to Jo r^ P iBa siir] son of 
Mr. and Mrs. |An;hony| IBasuci of 
Spring Si., in m. Mark's Church 
yesterday morning at 10. Rev. Au- 
gusr M. Finnance officiat ed. 

Miss Mary Ann |Basilc.| sisicr of 
the bridegroom, was maid of hon¬ 
or. Bridesmaids were Miss Ann 
Marie Raccone, the bride s cousin, 
and Mrs. Paul R. Terras of Hart¬ 
ford. Robert Racronc of this town, 
cousin of the bride, was best man. 
Ushers were Guv Mercartanrt of 
Agawam and |Anthony| |Rasi;e| of 
Bristol, cousins or tne bridegroom. 

A reception and dinner took 
place at the Italian Progressive 
Club on Suffield St. The couple 
;lefr on a motor trip to Florida and 
‘New Orleans, en route to Texas 
jwlierc they will live in Dallas. Mr. 
[ IBasilH is an aeronautical engineer 
[Tor the Chance Vought Corp., 
I there. 

Springfield Union 
Nov. 8, 1954 
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SON TO IIUSlLfcS 

nt. 23- - 

IWindsor 

Locks. 

Conn., Se 

Mr. and ? 
lington. Tc 

>lrs; John. 
X;, arc par 

Basile 
cuts 0 

of Ar- 
a son, 


15 in Dallas. Grandparents arc Mr. 
and Mrs. John Pcr doni of K i m St.. 


and Mr. and Mrs. [Anthony 
Mr. and Mrs. | Anthony 
of Spring St., will leave 
row 


Hasilelj 

Basile 


tomor- 


from Bradley Field for Tex« 
as. where they will spend tiro 
weeks with their son and daugh¬ 
ter-in-la w, Mr. and Mrs. John 
|Basiie.| 

Springfield Union, March 24, 1956 


Kngngcmcnt Announc ed—.—. 

Mr. and Mrs. |Anthony| iBnsiiel 
of Spring St. have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, 
Mary Ann, to Felix N. Giannelli, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Gian- 

r.elli of Springfield Gardens, Long 
Island, N. Y.. The wedding wiki 
take place in St. Mary’s Church 
here on Saturday, May 4. 

Springfield Union 
Jan. 31, 1957 
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BASILE 


Anrhony 

iv i nasor 


<Lh.-istod>hgri 


John ppsite 


In Hartford Con n.. May 19, 197S. 

losile l of S2 Spring St.. 
P-ocus ^l husnc nd of Anna 
ihtr) pasile;| father of 
r M«. Mory Ann 
GionneiTn the funeral will be 
Thutsday at 8.30 a.m. from the 

Johnson-Kaaia_funeral_home, 105 

Oak St., [Windsor] [Locks, | with a 
/Vtbss of Christian Durial in the 
•€hurch of St. Mory o* 9 a.m. 
t&urial will be in St. Mary 
Cemetery. Friends may coll at 
the funeral home today from 2 
-to-4 and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Springfield Union 
May 21, 1975 


Anthony |Basile, 


Retired Cobbler, 
Dead at 69 


lAothonyl [Basile.l 89, of 52 
Spring St., [Windsor | |Locks.| 
Conn., died Monday *n 
Hartford Hospital. Hi was 
bom in Springfield and h ad 
lived in |Windsor| iLocksI 45 
years. 

Mr. iBasilel was the owner 
and operator of Ton v s Shoe 
Repair Shop in [Windsor I 
ILocksI for 43 years until his 
retirement three years ago. 


Springfield Union, 


He was a membe r of the 
Church of St. Mary. IWindsorl 
I Locks. I the Italian Fraternal 
Society of New Britain and 
the Senior Citi zens Club of 
IWindsorlLocks.l 

He leaves his wife . Anna 
(Chri stopher ) |Basile:| a son, 
John IBasilel and a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Gian neili. 
both of IWindsorl |Locks;| two 
sisters in Italy ano six 
grandchildren. 

The funeral w»il be 
Thursday morning from the 
Johnson-Kan ia funeral home. 
Oak Street, IWindsorl lLocks.1 
with a liturgy of Christian 
burial in the Church of St. 
Mary. Burial will bs in St. 
Mary Cemetery. 

May 20, 1975 


Vt xi m&CS Sg fl ibhb * 


)0N 1 £ ANTHONY BASILE 

197 ft £ 1905 HUSBAND 1975 

CCONV. | ANNA CHRISTOPHER 

1995 § 1910 HIS Win 1090 

UnONl § IT.1.IX "PIIJI C. IAN NELLI 

I960 1077 HUSBAND 2010 

SUV r, MARY \NN BASH 
■ 1934 ms will 




Basile Family Gravestone, St. Mary's Cemetary 
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Chapter 12 


D. F. LaRussa and His Appliance Store: 

A History 

If you lived in Windsor Locks in the 1940-1965 timeframe, you knew the D.F. 
LaRussa appliance store and its proprietor, Don LaRussa. Actually, his name was 
Dominick J. LaRussa, but, he went by the name of “Don”. Don was an entrepreneur. 
He opened an appliance at a very opportune time - when television was being 
introduced to the public. He was not just a businessman. He was president of the 
Rotary Club, president of the Chamber of Commerce, an active member of the Knights 
of Columbus, and he was very active in Little League baseball. He was also generous 
in helping the less fortunate. 

He was born on April 25, 1915, to Anthony and Antonina (Saladino) LaRussa in 
Birmingham, Alabama. He had six brothers: Angelo, Joseph, Samuel, Philip, James 
and Thomas. He had two sisters: Mrs Joseph Scavatto and Mrs. Edward Ambrosini. In 
1937, he married Dora DeCaro of Thompsonville. They had two sons, Anthony and 
Raymond. 

The First D.F.LaRussa Store 

Right after they married, Don and his wife moved to Windsor Locks. From 1936 
to 1937, Don was the manager of the Carlisle Hardware store in Windsor Locks. Later, 
he opened a Western Auto store at the corner of Oak St. and Main St., next to the A&P. 
In 1947, he replaced his Western Auto store by opening the “D.F. LaRussa” appliance 
store at the same location. Below is a photo of that store. 
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Santa Claus Rides High 



HELICOPTER bearing Santa to Windsor Lo<ks hovers over high school field. Pilot of Kaman ship 
is William R. Murray. Novel mcons of transporting St. Nick to town was conceived by D. F. 
La Russo, owner of general store, but his son Anthony, 8, really did promoting. Mrs. LoRusso and 
other son, Raymond, 3, were also among 2,500 who greeted 'copter-minded visitor. Insert, upper 
left, shows Santa with one of his young welcomers. 


Hartford Times. December 4. 1948 
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Televisions were brand new at the time, and the phenomena of TV caught on 
quickly. Don’s business did very well selling televisions and appliances. Don was an 
excellent businessman. He knew how to get the public’s attention. Shortly after 
opening his store, he came up with the idea of having Santa Claus fly into Windsor 
Locks by helicopter, and then going by means of a parade, to his store to distribute 
presents to the children. The following Hartford Times article describes the event. 


Santa Arrives 
By Helicopter 

Special to The Hartford Times 

Windsor Lock*—About half 

the town’s 5,000 inhabitants, 
including seemingly all its 
children, were at the high 
school field this morning to 
greet the first StnU ever to ar¬ 
rive In these part* by helicopter. 

There to receive the red-frocked 
visitor officially were First Select¬ 
man Henry O'Leary, State Aero¬ 
nautics Commissioner Dexter D. 
Coffin, Charles H- Kaman. presi¬ 
dent of the company which 
produced Santa's whimng-bladed 
conveyance, and D. P. LaRusca. 
the event's sponsor. 


Reprinted from 

%bt 3ffarlfor& “Sinus 

ef December 4, 194* 


BEFORE SETTING the heli¬ 
copter down, Pitot William R, 
Murray eased It aideways along 
the edge of the field so the crowd 
lining it could get a good took at 
tlve airborne St. Nick. 

Among the first to reach the 
aide of the eraft were two 
mothers with snowmited tykes 
tn their arms. The children 
soon were In the arms of the 
helicopter's occupants, Murray 
taking one. Bill Jr., and the 
man from the North Pole the 
other. The latter turned out to 
be 2-year-old Eugene Barber!, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bar- 
heel of Windsor Locks. 

The gift-laden fellow with tlve 
pilot, Mrs. Barben softly volun¬ 
teered. was Master Eugene's 
"d-a-d-d-y." 

• • • 

TIlfltE WAS some snap in the 
air. so the 'copter riders both wore 
sheepskins. The red tn Santa's 
face wasn't entirely the result of 
rouging. 

The Warehouse Point Fife and 
Drum Corps ted a parade that 
brought Santa to LaRuma's store, 
where there were presents for all 
the boys and girls who tagged 
along. A fire truck, an ambulance 
and a balloon vendor gave added 
color to the celebration. 


The Hartford Times article points out that this was an important event. First 
Selectman Henry O’Leary participated, along with Charles Kaman, owner of the 
company which produced the helicopter, and Dexter Coffin, who was Connecticut’s 
Aeronautics Commissioner. 


The following article from the Dec. 2, 1948 Springfield Union provides details that 
the Hartford Times article left out. You will see that the helicopter first went to the 
County Home in Warehouse Point. Each of the children was given a present by Santa. 
After the helicopter flew to Windsor Locks and landed at the High School’s field, there 
was a parade which went to the D.J.LaRussa store on the corner of Oak and Main 
Streets. It included the Warehouse Point Fife and Drum Corps. 
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♦Santa Claus Coming 
To |Windsor||Locks| By 
Helicopter Saturday 

Windsor lx>cks. Deo. 1—Kvery- 
thing Is In readiness for Santa 
Clans' visit to |Wlndsor||l.ocks.| via 
helicopter, Saturday morning: nt 
9.30 nt the high school Held, when 
he will be greeted by the young* 
sters of the community as well 
as the officials and the Warehouse 
Point Fife and Drum Corps. After 
a program nt the Held, the drum 
corps will lead the parade to |Don| 
MKussa's] store on Main .St. 
where Santa will be a guest for 
the day to meet the youngsters 
and present them with a gift. 

Itefore his Hying visit to Wind¬ 
sor IxH'ks. Santa will land by 
helicopter at the Hartford County 
Home grounds In Warehouse 
Point at 3.30 and bring presents 
to the children there. 

Springfield Union, Dec. 2, 1949 
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Following are four photographs of the event, which the citizens of Windsor Locks 
will never forget. Fred Barberi played the role of Santa Claus. 
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The next photo was taken in the “downstairs” of Don’s store. Don LaRussa is 
holding the box. Fred Barberi is Santa. The boy and girl are Peter and Patricia 
Samulrich. 



The Second D.F. LaRussa Store 

Don’s business thrived at its location at the corner of Oak and Main Streets, but Don 
wanted to expand his inventory and the types of items he carried. Always an 
innovator, Don’s new store was the first store in the new Dexter Plaza, which hadn’t yet 
been built. In the next photo, you can see the Ashmere Inn on the left, the new high 
school in the back, and the new D.F.LaRussa on the lower right. This was in 1958. 
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Following are two photos of the interior of the new store. 
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Since 1948 was the initial year of the D.F.LaRussa store, the 12th anniversary 
must have been about 1960. Below is the story of Don’s 12th anniversary contest. 


WINNERS IN D. F. LARUSSA 12TH 
ANNIVERSARY CONTEST ANNOUNCED 



Clifford Pierce, a young gentlemen from the County home, 
is shown as he handed the winning ticket for the 17” table model 
Westinghouse Television to Dom Laltussa. The winner is Marion 
Briggs, 11 Bridge St„ Warehouse Point. Clifford also drew the 
name of P. J. Nolan, 6t» Spring St., Windsor Locks which entitles 
Mr. Nolan to a table model Westinghouse radio. 

Drawing was held last week for a Westinghouse radio-phono¬ 
graph and the name drawn by cute little Carol Islieb, also at the 
County Home, was ('. S/.ymczyk. 11 Ah earn Ave„ Windsor Locks. 
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The “Other” LaRussa Store 


Folks who lived in Windsor Locks remember another LaRussa appliance store in 
Windsor Locks, and there was yet another LaRussa store in Thompsonville. However, 
there was a difference in ownership. Don’s store could be identified by the sign 
“D.F.LaRussa”. The other store in Windsor Locks and the one in THompsonville had 
signs that just said “LaRussa”. 

The explanation is as follows. Don’s brother, Angelo, opened a TV and appliance 
store which he named “LaRussa” in Thompsonville. Later he opened another store 
with the same name, in the old F.S. Bidwell building on Main St. in Windsor Locks. 
Angelo’s store did not have the “D.F” in the name. 

Following is a pair of ads is from the 1954 Yellow Pages. You can see the 
difference in the names, and you can see that Don’s store was still at the corner of Oak 
and Main Streets, by the fact that the address is 170 Main St. 


iAppuance store 


12 kail si., immmw 





ZENITH 

PHILCO 

WESTINGHOUSE 

MOTOROLA 

sylvania 

RCA 

Expert 

& Icpjiring 


TELEVISION 


SALES & SERVICE 

THOMPSONVILLE 

RKuvkv 5-5595 


for TELEVISION 

in WINDSOR LOCKS 


w D. F. LaRussa 



SYLVANIA 


mod other po/mlmr make* 

TIL. WHIMM LOCO 

National 3-7365 

UC OLM COMPUTE MSTUY 
I 1 IM MAM ST. f WPK W I.OC JLS I 


1954 Yellow Pages 
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Below is a photo of Angelo’s store in the old F.S.Bidwell building. Look at the 
sign in the lower right of the photo. It says: “LaRussa”, although it is difficult to see 
here). Angelo’s store was two stores north of Wuzzy’s (the Marconi Brothers’ 
Luncheonette.) 



Don LaRussa’s Other Roles 


We have seen Don LaRussa’s entrepreneurial prowess. Following are some 
newspaper articles which show Don’s involvement and leadership in the Chamber of 
Commerce, in the Rotary Club, and in Little League baseball. The first two articles are 
about Rotary Club activities. He later became President of the Rotary Club. 


Th e rrcn lnr moot in? of i he* Wind* 
*or Locks | llotary Huh will l»o hold 
in the dining hall of Si Mary** school 
Monday, luncheon to l»c served hy 
the Catholic council at noon. The 
nominal In? commit ten has made the 
following selections for directors: 
Arthur G. JILssHI. |Don I H-nlinssn. 
Clcmence .1. Clark. William \v. I ’rout 
and Fred S. Did well. These directors 
will present a list of club officers who 
will take office on July 1. 


Springfield Republican, Apr.8.1939 
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This article shows another Rotary Club activity in which the children from the 
County Home in Warehouse Point are taken on a trip. 


The Suffield and Windsor | Locks 
Rotary Clubs will join forces 
again this year to take about 95 
children from the State Receiving 
Home in Warehouse Point on the 
annual outing to Riverside Park 
and Shady Lake. Committee 
members from the two clubs arc 
Sufficld—H. Clyde Taylor, John 
D. Casson, Daniel F. Sullivan. 
Charles Pys/, p resident: (Windsor 


Locks—A ngelo l Alfa no, He rbert lo. 


Russell, (D5TTT |LaRussa. Henry 
Holcomb. Joseph Raccone, presi- 
dent. Plans include a police 
escorted ride from the Home to 
Riverside where the children will 
be given tickets for the various 
attractions. At 5 p. m. they will 
go to Shady Lake for a swim and 
a hot dog roast, returning home 
by dark. 

Springfield Union, July 15,1956 


In the following article, we see Don’s involvement with baseball for Windsor 
Locks youth. 


Locks* 

Warehouse Point and 
ffield Teams Will 
Participate 

Su 

Wlmlso 

r lioekx. Point.. Jan. 29—The 

Windsor [ 

Locks Rotary l*luh will spott- 

sor the V 

Windsor Uvks Little league. 

which pn 
boys Itetv 
towns of 
Point and 
in the !c 
this town, 

itmotes baseball activities of 
reen * and 11. Includes the 

Wlmlsorl [1 sicks. Warehouse 

1 Sti (field. having four teams 
ague. Two teams are front 
, as the Lions Club and the 

Windsor 

|t*H‘k* Rotary will each 


| sponsor n team. 


The following committee from thej 
three town* has boon opi>oltttod to 
complete the arrangements: Ware¬ 
house Point. Scott Vtnlug. John 
Shuughnessy mid Altiert tV. Kedwny: 
Suffleld. H. riydo Taylor and Daniel 
Snlllvatt: (Windsor I |Looks.| Francis Col¬ 
li. James U Conley and |Don| F. Ln- 
Russa. Ttte officers of the league are: 
IPon 


President, 
dent. Francis 


l*uRusxa; 

K. Colli: 


vtce-presi- 

seeretary. 


Daniel Sullivan; treasurer. James l*. 
Conley. 

It is planned to have the baseball 
Held at the public park crounds put 
lit good condition and new uniforms 
and equipment will l>o. purchased for 
the boys. 


Springfield Union, January 30, 1950 
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Don LaRussa’s Extraordinary Final Business Venture 

Don was the first to get involved with Dexter Plaza, which was the first Shopping 
Center in that entire area of the country. Shopping Centers were a new thing in the 
United States. Soon Shopping Centers would become a national phenomenon. But in 
the beginning, that was not obvious. Don’s store thrived in Dexter Plaza, but he didn’t 
stop there. He took control of a large retail space next to him. He subdivided the large 
area, and leased the smaller spaces to tenants which included Roth’s Men's Wear, 
Connecticut Light and Power, Gicones Barber Shop, and Dr. Bacharach, the dentist. 
This was a brilliant entrepreneurial move. It was not something that he learned from 
others. He was one of the first to do it in Windsor Locks. 

The Passing of Don LaRussa 

Don LaRussa was a successful and visionary businessman, a civic minded 
community leader in the Rotary Club, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Knights of 
Columbus. We have seen his involvement with the County Home in Warehouse Point. 
He left his mark on Windsor Locks. He was a role model, a man to be emulated. 



This is how we remember Don LaRussa. 
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Unfortunately, Don died much too early, at the age of 49. His obituary, which 
appeared in the Springfield Union on May 6, 1964, is below. 


I D. F. LaRussa | 
I Dies at 49 


WINDSOR LOCKS, Conn - 
Pominick | |F. | [LaRussa.| 49. of 119 
Mm St., mod Monday night in- 
.Meivy Hospital. Sprin gfield. He 


igitcld. Ho 


was the owner of D. SL_ 

furniture ami electricalappli 
anco .'lore in Dexter Plaza. and 
was nidive in many civic* organ¬ 
izations. 


Hoin in Birmingham. Ain.. 
April 2.*>. 19tr». son of Anthony 
and Antoinena tSaladinoi Ui- 
Russa. he spent his early years 
in 'ntompsonville. 

Ftom tOCtfi to 197.7 he was man¬ 
ager of tlto Windsor Locks Car¬ 
lisle Hardware store. After his 
marriage in 1937 to the former 
hunt I b*C’aro of Tlrompsomille. 
lie moved |o this town and 
opcMted his own elect rival appli- 


Springfield Union, 


anee business on Main St. He 
later moved ihe business to 
Dexter Plaza and added a furni-. 
lure line. 

• He was past president of Wind¬ 
sor I-o*ks Rotary Club, past 
president of Windsor I -neks 
Chamber of Commerce, a mem- : 
her of Riverside Council K. of 
(\ and of St. Mary’s Parish. He 
was also organizer of the Little 
league baseball in this town. 

Resides his wife, he leaves: 
two sons Anthony J. and Ray¬ 
mond R . hoih of this town: six 
brothers. Angelo N\. Jose|t)t P..« 
samuel J.. Philip P.. and .lames; 
J.. alt of Knfield, and Thomas N. 
of Springfield, Mass.: two sis¬ 
ters. Mrs. Joseph Koavatlo and 
Mrs. Kdward Amhrosini, both of, 
Knfield. and two grandchildren. 
Kunera* .vdl be Friday at 8.30 
at Tlmmas W. Johnson futn'ral. 
home with a solemn requiem ; 
mass at 9 in St. Mai v s Church.t 

Burial will he in St. Patrick’s I 
New Cemetery. Knfield. Call¬ 
ing hours are tonight from 7 to 9! 
and Thursday from 2 to 1 and 7 ; 
to 9. ^ j 

Riverside Council K. of C*. will; 
meet at the council home Thurs-; 
day Ml 7.3ft to take act ; *in on his 
death and to name a delegation 
to attend the funeral service. ; 

May 6, 1964 
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Chapter 13 

The Beehive Building 

“Beehive Building” was the nickname of a large apartment house at the North 
corner of Grove and Main Streets. The name gives the impression that the building was 
shaped like a beehive, but that was not the case. The building got its nickname from 
the sound that came from the halls of the building. The building was made up of many 
small apartments. Since there was no air conditioning back then, the doors to the 
apartments were often open, and it was a crowded building. The sound of much action 
and much talking caused people to refer to it as the Beehive building. See the 
photograph below for a view of what the Bee Hive Building looked like in 1925. 



Edwin P. Eagan 


Coly's Hotel 
before 1927 fire. 
Central Cafe is 
the store on the 
left on street level. 


Bee Hive Building was an apartment house 
on north corner of Main & Grove Streets 
with chimneys on roof with large overhang. 
Was owned by Mr. Shea. Mr. Botasso 
had a meat market on bottom floor 


In the photo, the building on the left was Central Hall. The building to the right of 
that was the Windsor Locks Hotel, which had been purchased in 1917 by Vito 
Colapietro. The next building to the right was owned by Moses Goldfarb. He had a 
haberdashery business on the first floor and rental stores on first floor. The top floors 
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were apartments for rent. Later, Bianchi’s Restaurant and Shonty’s Bar and Grill were in 
this building To the right of Mr. Goldfarb’s building was Grove Street. 

The building on the North side of Grove Street in the photograph was the 
Beehive Building. You can recognize the building by the large overhang on its roof, and 
the three chimneys on the roof. The Beehive Building was owned by Mr. Patrick Shea. 
In the Springfield newspapers, there were four articles published between 1895 and 
1907, which referred to the “Shea Block”. However, none referred to it as the Beehive 
Building. That was a local nickname. The Feb. 22,1895 issue of the Springfield 
Republican said that Mr. George N. Kent opened a meat market in January, but it could 
not meet expenses, so he had to turn over the store’s fixtures to Mr. H. L. Handy to 
settle his bill. The April 10,1898 issue of the same newspaper described a knife fight 
between two Italians. One of the men was slightly injured. The other was taken away 
by the Police. The August 26,1898 issue of that paper described a “free for all” fight that 
took place at an Italian christening party after midnight. Several people were severely 
pummeled. The August 18,1907 issue of that newspaper said that a fire broke out in 
the meat market of Pauline Bottasso on the ground floor of the Shea Block. 

Between 1895 and 1913, there were two references in the Springfield Republican 
to Joseph Bottasso's meat market. All of the references to the Shea Block and to the 
Bottasso meat market mentioned Italians. The inhabitants of the large apartment 
house were primarily of Italian descent. Mr. Bottasso died on Dec. 21, 1956. He had 
been a resident of Windsor Locks for 58 years. He was born in Italy on Dec. 27, 1876. 
He came to the US in 1898. 

The building was knocked down in the 1930s or 40s. Later, this location had Red 
Leary’s hardware store on it, as well as the Mayflower Restaurant, Mac’s Package Store 
and Ray’s Lunch. Over the years, those stores changed hands a number of times. 
When it was the Beehive building, it was a multi-purpose building, with stores on the 
street floor, and rental apartments on the upper floors. 

Michael Shea, a grandson of the owner of the Beehive Building, contacted me 
early in 2017. He sent information about his grandfather and about the Beehive 
Building, to add to this chapter. His grandfather’s name was Patrick Shea. Michael 
Shea sent me: 

- a genealogy of Patrick Shea and his offspring, 

- the death certificate for Patrick Shea, which was signed by Dr. Joseph Coogan, 

- the marriage certificate of Patrick Shea and Nora Connors, 

- a newspaper article about the death of Patrick Shea, 

- some Windsor Locks town documents related to Patrick Shea, 

- an advertisement for the Bottasso Meat Market which was on the first floor of the 
Beehive building, which was the Shea Block. 

Patrick Shea was born in 1856 in Ireland. His wife was Nora J. Connors, who 
was also born in Ireland. Patrick and Nora were married in Massachusetts, February 
1896. Patrick died in Windsor Locks on June 15, 1902. According to Patrick’s death 
certificate, he was survived by his wife and five children, and he is buried in St. Mary’s 
Cemetary. His wife, Nora, died in MA, 1912. 

Here is some information from the newspaper articles that Michael Shea sent. 
According to the December 17,1901 issue of the Springfield Republican, Mr. Shea paid 
$6000 in tax to the town of Windsor Locks in that year. The June 17,1902 issue of the 
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Springfield Republican said that Patrick Shea died in his home on Main Street. The 
January 27,1913 issue of the Springfield Republican said that the estate of Patrick Shea 
paid $8000 in taxes in that year. 

Below is an undated newspaper advertisement of the Bottasso Meat Market that was on 
the first floor of the Shea Block (The Beehive Building). 



icon, 18* lb': 

■£ of Lamb, 16c lb. 

S - 

'asfilnirn & proaby’s <*</> PA ft 

Gold Medal Flour wOrtW bbh 


per 

bbh 


Rnrfmn's Mftat Market. 





ft 


oM> 


? l6cks; 

.; h 


* fij+5 • 

• * •• : x ~ 


THE MARKET OF QUALITY, 
AND LOW PRICESM 


4 -Y: 4--'A* > 




•V< 


3 OSEPHyBOTTASSG, Proprietb* 

■ 

Bottasso Meat Market was on first floor 
of the Beehive Building 


The Beehive building is a fascinating piece of Windsor Locks history. It was more 
difficult to find information about this building than any other building on Main Street. It 
was an apartment building which mostly housed Italians but it was owned by an Irish 
couple. That fact speaks well about the immigrants who built Windsor Locks. 
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Chapter 14 

The Rialto Theater 


The Rialto Theater opened on October 25, 1922. It was owned by Dominick 
Alfano and Leo Viola. We know from the 1913 Aero Map of Windsor Locks that Leo 
Viola had a confectionary store in the Barrett block in 1913. Dominick Alfano had a 
confectionary store in the same location prior to Leo Viola. According to the October 
25,1922 issue of the Springfield Daily News, they built a magnificent movie theater 
which held 625 people, a stage with an asbestos curtain, a fireproof projection room, 
concrete floors and stairways, and it was all built to the latest safety standards. It also 
had two stores to rent on the street level. There is one store on each side of the theater 
entrance. At one point, Swede’s Jewelers was in one of the stores and the optometrist, 
Dr. Gottesman, was in the other. So it was a true multi-purpose building. Below is a 
photo of the Rialto Theater. 



The Rialto Theater, Main St. Windsor Locks, Conn 
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The stage was used for putting on plays and musicals. It was often used 
for high school plays. Fraternal organizations used the stage for shows to raise money 
for charitable works. It was used as a place for politicians to give speeches, and for 
meetings of both the local Democrat and Republican parties. The stage was used for 
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school graduations. In the World War II years, there were stars such as Kate Smith and 
Joan Fontaine, who came to the Rialto and led war bond rallies. 

According to the October 20,1929 issue of the Springfield Republican, 
there were two movie theaters in Windsor Locks. One was the Rialto, and the other 
was the Palace theater on the North side of Grove St., near Main St. The Palace 
Theater was previously called the Princess Theater. The owners of the Rialto, Leo Viola 
and Dominick Alfano, bought the Palace theater and closed it down in 1927. The 
reason was that the competition was making it unprofitable for both theaters. They then 
sold the Palace theater to Harold Lavigne, the husband of Blanche Bianchi, who turned 
the lower floor of the building into a bowling alley. 

In the December 16,1930 edition of the Springfield Republican, it was reported 
that there was a hunting accident, and one of the owners, Leo Viola, was shot 
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accidentally by his hunting partner, Joseph Gatti, who was also his nephew. Mr. Viola 
died quickly. The coroner was summoned, and he declared it an accidental shooting. 

Mr. Viola had immigrated here from Italy. He was unmarried. He had become a 
successful businessman. 

According to the Springfield Republican of June 10,1939, a major renovation of 
the interior of the theater was done. They installed new spring cushion seats, the latest 
sound reproduction system and extra thick carpeting in the lobby and aisles to reduce 
noise, a modern heating system, a complete lighting system, and the walls were 
modified to decrease unwanted sounds. 

The Springfield Union of January 9, 1954, said that the Postmaster, John L. 
Quagliaroli, was having a new Post Office building built on his property on upper Main 
St., opposite Leach’s coal yard, and that it would be ready for occupancy in April. Mrs. 
Quagliaroli, the wife of the Postmaster, leased the new building to the Post Office on a 
long term lease. The Windsor Locks Post Office had been in the Rialto Theater from 
1924 to 1954 (Springfield Union, Nov. 2, 1954). 

The March 11,1967 Springfield Republican said that the theater was owned by 
Michael Halperin of Hartford. The theater shut down for a while to fix the cornice on 
top of the three-story structure. 

Dave Magliora managed the Rialto Theater for 25 years. He also owned the 
Brown Derby for eight years. He died on June 18, 1973. (Springfield Union, July 
19,1973) 

Natale Tambussi died in January of 1986 at the age of 77. He started in business 
with the Windsor Locks Bakery, and later the T&T Tavern. He operated the Rialto 
Theater, the Windsor Locks Machine Co and the Windsor Locks Lumber Co, from 1947 
to 1960. 

The owners of the Rialto were: 

- Leo Viola and Dominick Alfano - from 1922 until Leo Viola died in 1930. 

- We can assume that Dominick Alfano owned at least part of it until it was sold to Mr. 
Tambussi in 1947. 

- Natale Tambussi owned it from 1947 to 1960. 

- After that, it was owned by Michael Halperin of Hartford. 

We know that all of the businesses on Main St. were demolished in the 1970s for 
the “re-development”. We know from advertisements in the Springfield Union, that the 
theater was still showing movies as late as March 11, 1967. Mickey Danyluk 
remembers going to movies at the Rialto as late as 1972 or 1973. The Rialto Theater 
was demolished about that time, during the redevelopment of Main Street. 
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Chapter 15 

Windsor Locks’ Hotel on Main Street 



The Hotel across from the Railroad Station 


1861-1970 


From 1861 to 1969, Windsor Locks had one hotel on Main St. It was in the 
center of town, across from the Railroad Station. It was there for over a century. It was 
remodeled in 1913 and it was rebuilt after a fire in 1926. The Railroad Station was built 
in 1875, so the hotel preceded it by 14 years. Between 1861 and 1969, five men ran 
this hotel: 

1 . Henry Cutler - opened the Charter Oak Hotel in 1861. He operated and owned it 
until he died in 1900. 

2. Henry L. Cutler - was the son of Henry Cutler. He took over ownership and 
management of the Charter Oak Hotel when his father died. 

3. John J. Byrnes - bought the hotel from Henry L. Cutler in 1913. He changed the 
name to the Byrnes Hotel. 

4. Harry A. Brusie - leased the hotel from John J. Byrnes in 1914, and changed the 
name to the Brusie Hotel. 

5. Vito Colapietro - bought the hotel from John J. Byrnes in 1916, and changed the 
name to the Windsor Locks Hotel. Informally, it was referred to as “Coly’s Hotel”. 
The term “Coly” was an Americanization of the Italian name “Colapietro.” The 
Windsor Locks Hotel burned in 1926, but was rebuilt immediately. It operated until 
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1969, when Windsor Locks bought the hotel for the redevelopment of Main St. The 
hotel was demolished in the 1970s. That was the end of the one hotel on Main St. 

This paper traces the history of this hotel using newspaper articles and 
photographs. Try to imagine what things were like at the time they occurred. Today, it is 
difficult to put yourself in the place of a businessman who has to travel from New Haven 
to Windsor Locks back in 1860 or 1900. The timeframe of this article is from 1861 to 
1970. In the late 1800s, travel was by train or by horse. Even in the early 1900s, small 
towns were not known for good restaurants and hotels. As a result, travelers often tried 
to finish their business early in the afternoon, and travel by train to the nearest city for a 
meal and a hotel room. Windsor Locks was between two cities, Hartford and 
Springfield, which served this purpose. The five men who ran the hotel on Main Street 
in Windsor Locks in the 1800s and in the early 1900s sought to change that, by 
providing a comfortable place to eat and sleep without going to a nearby city. Making a 
small-town hotel profitable in those times was not an easy task. 

The Charter Oak Hotel appears on the 1893 map of Windsor Locks. On the 
map, it is on Main St., across from the “Passenger Station," and between Grove St. and 
Oak St. 



1913 Map of Windsor Locks 


We will now look at the hotel under the four names that it held as it evolved on 
Main Street, across from the Railroad Station. 

- Charter Oak Hotel (1861 -1913) 

- Byrnes Hotel (1913 -1914) 

- Hotel Brusie (1914-1916) 

- Windsor Locks Hotel, informally known as Coly’s Hotel. (1917 - 1969) 
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Charter Oak Hotel (1861 -1913) 

A good place to start the history of the Charter Oak Hotel is with a portion of a 
newspaper article in the Springfield Republican of May 11, 1913. See below. Henry 
Cutler saw that a hotel had just been built and leased it from the builder. He founded 
the Charter Oak Hotel. In 1863, he purchased the hotel from the builder. 
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Below is a photo of the Charter Oak Hotel. We know that because the street 
level of the hotel does not yet have storefronts. Those were added by next owner. 
Notice also the street is not yet paved. One thing in photo’s caption needs an 
explanation. The white overhead sign on two white posts says: “Connelly 
Stables” (difficult to see in this photo). To get to the stables, you go under that overhead 
sign, and up the narrow dirt road to the stable. 
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Main Street, Windsor Locks, between Oak & Grove Streets. 

Connelly Stables - white overhead sign to right of hotel. 
Charter Oak Hotel -center with Mansard roof & one chimney 
Burnap Building - left of hotel with four chimneys 
(Susan Cutler Quagliaroli Photo) 


There are many activities that go on at a hotel, including meetings, sales of 
various commodities, banquets, and renovations. Now we will examine things that 
happened at the Charter Oak Hotel which were reported in the newspapers. We will 
take them in chronological order. The first newspaper article referencing the Charter 
Oak Hotel was on March 28, 1865. E. & W. Hudson, held an auction of furniture and 
carpets. Taking advantage of the proximity of the hotel to the Railroad station across 
the street, the company suggests that folks at a distance from Windsor Locks take the 
train to the auction. 


E. & W. Uui>>o:<, Auctioneers.) 

LiRtfE AUCTION SALE 

—OK— 

Mature, Carpets, &c„ 

AT WINDSOR | LOCKS. 

'IDSISDAY, March 2 
i a. shall soil, at the lCh*rtorl|Oak||Hotal,| 
y.lii *,a very large lot of good Furniture, nearly 
Hi ri-V jO Carpets. 20 best Feather Bods and 
£s*e*.Ualr Seat Sofa and Chairs, Mirrors, &c. 

of ntco Furniture in tine order. 

;-iut?jf l people can attend this sale by taking 
train, which arrives at the I<ocks la hair 
I? lie hou«e Is near the dopot. 3d > rah 23 

Hartford Daily Courant, March 28, 1865 
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In the next article, we that the Charter Oak Hotel was repainted in April 1887. 


Tbe Charter Oak hotel Is betug newly 
puintetl- “ • 

Springfield Republican, April 7, 1887 


The Rod and Gun Club met at the Charter Oak Hotel in April 1987. 


The Hr»t regular inoeting of the PC Wi y-o r gftPp' 
ized rod and gun club was held at Charter Oak 
hotel Wednesday night. The club will bare 
their field day shoot to-morrow. 

Springfield Republican, April 29, 1887 


In August of 1888, The Charter Oak Hotel had a large addition built on the back 
of the building. 


icct to iceq. aiKi t here they are speared.—A 
large addition^ to | being built on the rear o< 
Charter'Omk hotel 1 which Will give a number of 
uew rooms. L. ’ • 

Springfield Republican, Aug. 22, 1886 


In October of 1897, a man who was registered at the hotel stole clothing and 
articles belonging to a number of other guests at the hotel. 


A man registered a t the Charter Oak 
house, [wiwiwr]Lo<*ka] Ct.. a* Frank Wil¬ 
son at - A<:ork and - liked to be called at 


7 p. m. When the proprietor went to call 
him he could not be ft unit, and an invex- 
tatcjtkiu disclosed tbe fact that nearly all 
of the rooms ou tbe two upper floors LaJ 
been visited and a considerable amount of 
ckithiujt and articles belonging' to the 
boarders had been stolen. G. S. McAlpine 
loat a valuable gold-headed cane, a new 
draw eu.it and other articles Henry Cut¬ 
ler. non of the proprietor, lost his two wed¬ 
ding overcoats, which were to be used next 
week. No estimate of the Talue of the 
goods taken ean yet be made, as some of 
tbe boarders are away and their loss ia not 
kuown. An soon aa the theft wa# discov¬ 
ered Officer McCarty was notified, and 
sent an alarm to the poikv in surrounding 
cities. "Wilson" was about 22 years old, 
drafted in a brown suit, and slightly 
stooped at the ahuuklers. 


Springfield Republican, Oct 19, 1897 
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In 1900, Henry Cutler, the owner and proprietor of the Charter Oak Hotel, died. 
Here is an obituary in an undated and unnamed newspaper that was provided to me by 
a member of the Cutler family. Other sources do confirm that he died in 1900. We see 
in the article that he had already put his son Henry L. Cutler in charge of the hotel 
before he died. 


REGENT DEATHS. 

Henry Cutler. 

Henry Cutler, aged 81 years, died at 
his home on Main street, Windsor Locks, 
Friday evening at 8:30. Mr. Cutler, who 
was horn in Greenwich, Mass., had been 
a resident of Windsor Locks for many 
years, going then; In 1866, and enter¬ 
ing Into the hotel business at the Char¬ 
ter Oak House, of which he continued 
to be proprietor until a few years ago, 
when it passed into the hands of hln 
son. Henry. Mr. Cutler was a member 
of the Congregational Church, and was 
of a nulet and pleasant dlsfWKltJon, 
which won for him many friends. The 
body will be taken to Greenwich, Marti., 
where his wJfe Is buried. , 


In May 1900, the Charter Oak Hotel hosted a meeting of stockholders of a 
company that is planning to build a new distillery in Warehouse Point. 


VBW DISTILLERY AT WARRROUSS POINT. 

A meet inf of the subscribers to the cap* 
Hal stock of the new distilling company 
which will be located near th#!W a rehouse 

Po i nt — r ail m at!_station was held at the 

Charter [ Oak | hotel | yesterday afternoon. 

Springfield Republican, May 11,1900 


In May 1905, Mr. Henry L. Cutler renovated the “sidewalk” in front of his hotel. 


11. L t*utl«T •*! lb* 1 1 ‘barter | Oak | hotel 

li:i> removed the Mooe and rar walk before 
hi?> building and 'ubMitute*! Itrirk. His 
wa.« hv n<» mean?, tb* only walk on Main 
>ireet whirh na? in need of repair, and it 
i«. boned that otber> sill follow hi> exam¬ 
ple. 

*s*t_ _ - a a a V .a _ ♦ _ „ _ . % 

Springfield Republican, May 21,1905 
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In 1912, Mr. Henry L. Cutler sold the hotel to Mr. John J. Byrnes. The Nov. 10, 
1912 newspaper article below describes the hotel business in Windsor Locks in very 
bleak terms, in spite of the fact that a buyer has been found who is ready to renovate 
the hotel and to try to make a success of it. The Cutler family had owned and run the 
Charter Oak Hotel for almost half a century. 


'.Phi* town in facing the Interesting ex¬ 
perience of going through pructleull\i_Ulfi I 
tlrst winter in its history with no Ihqtoll 
within its lu miidiu-ios. The i mssltnr of t.lio 
historic old Itimrtorl IQnkl Ihotol, which 
liud existed for over naif u century on its 
present locution, and in the hands of tlio 
same family, is something that will bo 
widely regretted. In the spring It may 
possibly tie fixed up lignin. In fact, It 
will la* if the intentions of the new owner 
tiro curried out, hut there are many 
chances that they never 
if they should there 
portunt changes. The 
was opened lit, the ml.—— —- , 

war by Henry |Cutler,| and it remained in 
Ids hands until some time ago, when his 
dea th cause d It to pass to Ida son, I-fciHT, 
I«. K-utlcr.l As It then stooil tho Ihotell 
could not lie put on u paying basis, and 
the illnlnir-rooi na ha ve accordingly been 
Ihotol) trade lias 
to, and 


will tic, 

.-III lie 


and 


even 
I in* 


many 

iiirtori IQakl hotel 
fTTIe civil 


dosed. The 
« , ons iderntdv oT 


in 


fallen off 
September 


[Outicrl sold out to Johu 
Is pin 


,T. 


Byrnes, | 
lining extensive alterations, 
the closing of all parts 
Inter months, 
to remove 
second floor and 


Mr 
who 
which 

Of till! 

It Is 

the dining.. 

turn the vacant space on the ground floor 
Into store and oflice rooms.- An extension 
will be built to the rent* to allow for move 
room, and the hotel will probably no rc- 


n III ca use the closing 
a Ihotell during the win 
Mr lltyrncs’s Intention 
lulng-taeid to the secon 


opened " Vis" soon as tlio work is completed, 
which will not he before spring at tlio 
earliest. Kor some time the liotol busi¬ 
ness has been a losing proposition in tho 
small towns of New Knglaud, ns travel¬ 
ing salesmen, who constitute a large part 
of the trade, prefer to dean up their work 
in the small town and then take the train 
to n ne n r-hv c ity to spend tho night. 
IWIudsor [LocIcrI has beou especially un¬ 
fortunate in this respect, being directly 
on the road hotweon Hartford and Spriug- 
lleld, both of which cities nro accessible 
with only n few minutes, ride. 


Springfield Republican, Nov. 10,1912 


Henry L. Cutler died in Windsor Locks in 1936. He only ran the Charter Oak 
Hotel for a few years. The following obituary provides a good deal of information about 
what he did after selling the hotel. 


lAVin.lsnrl lxH-ks. July 29—The fu¬ 
neral of Henry l«. Cutler. Sr., who 
died at hi* home. 23 Sufflcld *treet. 
Tuesday evening, will be held Fri¬ 
day Afternoon ai 2.5m. The body* i s at 
the Johnson funeral iwrlor*. IQnkl 
street, whirr It • will remain until 
Friday. The service* at the home will 
hv conducted by Kvv W. J. .Maclean. 
IKunor of the Congregational church, 
and the burial will be in Gruvf ceme¬ 
tery. Mr Cutler had been unwell the 
past fottr or flvo week*, but the 
arrioUMiKs* of hi* iliac** was un¬ 
known to hi* many friend*. *«> Hint 
the announcement of hi* death wns 

a surprise. ,_,___ 

lie was born in IWIndsurj |I,oek*.| a 
son of the Into Henry and but Item 
(Tow-net Cutler, and ho bail spent 
nil of his li fe here. I ll* noicni* con- 

Onkf limtcll horo 


ducted the IChnrter 


many year* nmi after their death 
the son took over the management 
of the hostelry for * few year*. Hr 
was employed a* clerk in tho Ailnin* 
cxpreM office here for a while, later 
going into the automobile business 
mid then becoming an Insurance and 
real estate agent. It* was a mem¬ 
ber of Kitctld lodge of Mason* in 
this town. I icing one of the oldest 
surviving memlier*. and was also af¬ 
filiated with the Shiincrs of Hart¬ 
ford. Resides his widow. Mrs Bessie 
(Clapp) Cutler, he leiivc* ftvo son*, 
llvnry I- Jr, a ml Kllsworth. Mr 
Cutirr served the town a* first select¬ 
man a few year* anil also hail l*een 
* member of the hoard of education. 

Springfield Republican 
July 30, 1936 
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Byrnes Hotel (1913 -1914) 

The May 11,1913 issue of the Springfield Republican had an article on the 
Byrnes Hotel. The renovations had not yet been completed, and the hotel was not 
officially open yet. However, a man from Worcester came to Windsor Locks, tired and 
hungry. He implored Mr. John J. Byrnes to let him into the hotel even though it wasn’t 
officially open. Mr. Byrnes provided the man with a room. 

Mr. Byrnes’ renovation of the Charter Oak Hotel was a very large project. The 
Charter Oak Hotel had rooms on the street level. Mr. Byrnes converted the street level 
to three storefronts, and an entrance to the hotel upstairs. So the front of the hotel 
looked quite different than it did previously. The photograph of the hotel which was 
shown earlier in this chapter shows the Charter Oak Hotel which did not have 
storefronts on the ground floor. The following photo shows the Byrnes Hotel with the 
three storefronts. 



VAINSTRECT. WINDSOR LOCKS. CONN. 


The Hotel on Main St. across from the Railroad Station 
prior to the 1926 fire and re-building 
but after 1913 remodelling which made three stores at street level. 

In the previous section, we saw that Mr. Byrnes bought the Charter Oak Hotel in 
1912, and was already working on improvements to the hotel. In the June 15,1913 
article which follows, we see that the improvements had been completed and that 
business has begun. The Windsor Locks Business Men’s Association was having a 
supper and a social. 
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WINDSOR | |LOCKS,| Conn.,’ Juno 14— 
Tn<T [Windsor [Locks | [hotel, | which was 
completed only a few days ago, will bo 
christened as |Uotel| Byrnes Monday 
evening, by the Windsor | Lo<;ks Busi¬ 
ness Men's association at th?lr tlrst 
supper and social. The speaker will bo 
James P. Woodruff of Litchfield, state 
building and loan commissioner. 

Springfield Union, June 15,1913 


Given that John J. Byrnes only owned his hotel for three years, and that 
he leased it to Mr. Brusie for two of those years, there is not much to be said about the 
Byrnes hotel, except that Mr. Byrnes did an exceptional job renovating it. So we shall 
move on to Mr. Brusie. But first, the following article is Mr. Byrnes’ obituary. It provides 
excellent information on the life of Mr. Byrnes, who was a very accomplished man. 


Funeral Rites 
Tomorrow for j 
John J. Byrnes 

The f unera l of Johry j, |Byrnes, 
former |hotcl| man and sportsman 
and owner of the [Byrnes] Tap Si 
Grill, Dartmouth street, for tho past 
10 years, will be held tomorrow, at 
0 A.M., at St, Cecilia’s Ohuroh, 
Back Bay,.with interment In St. 
Michael's ceme tery, Springfield. ' 

Mr. |Byrnes. [ who died Friday 
night it the |Holel| Lenox, whore 
he lived several years, was born In 
Worcester and started his career in 
the construction business. 

He was superintendent of con¬ 
struction In 1904 of the old street 


railway that ran from Springfield 
to Hartford along both sides of the 
Connecticut river, and also super¬ 
vised tho construction of tho 
Sago Pork trotting traok In Wind¬ 
sor, ot. 

As a rosult of this latter enter¬ 
prise, he becamo interested In trot¬ 
ting horses, later becoming well- 
known in harness circles and own¬ 
ing horses at various times. 

In 1913, he wen t into the [ho tel 
business, with the [Byrnes ||Hotel| In 
Windsor Locks, Ct. xnree years 
later, he sold the |hotel|and entered 
the wholesale and retail liquor busi¬ 
ness in Hartford; and from 1 928 to 
1932 ho owned tho Brldgoway |Hotel 
In Springfield, and t he former 
Highland Court |Hotel| In Hartford. 

Ho retired temporarily In 1932, 
maintaining homos In fltonlngton, 
Cl.., and Key West, Fla., but re¬ 
turned to active business In 1939, 
establishing tho Byrnos Tap Si 

anil. 

Ho leaves his wife, Mrs. Knther- 
ino I. |Byrnoa;| a brother, Dr. Harry 
F. pyrnosj of Springfield^ and four 
sisters; Mrs, Elizabeth T. Trainor 
of Boston, Mrs. William F. Don- 
oghue and Mrs. John W, Donoghue, 
both of Brookline, and Mrs. John 
J, Ahearn of Springfield. 


Boston Herald, Sunday, December 11, 1949 
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The Hotel Brusie 


The December 11, 1949, article at the end of the last section said that Mr. Byrnes 
bought the hotel in 1913 and sold it in 1916. The man who bought it from Mr. Byrnes 
was Mr. Vito Colapietro. Given that Mr. Byrnes spent most of the first year of 
ownership in the massive refurbishment of his hotel, he probably spend less than a year 
actually managing it before leasing it for about two years to Mr.Harry A. Brusie 

There were only three newspaper articles which mention Mr. Brusie. One of 
them was his obituary, and the other two are about Vito Colapietro. As a result, this 
section is very short. Virtually nothing was written about the two years in which he 
managed the hotel that he leased. We will cover the articles in which he is mentioned in 
the next section, which is on Vito Colapietro’s Windsor Locks Hotel. 

Mr. Brusie’s obituary shows that he was a very interesting and colorful man with 
wide interests. He got into the horse racing business, and was well known in harness 
racing. There is an error in his obituary. It says that he managed the hotel for ten 
years. Actually is was less than two years. Here is his obituary. 


WINDSOR LOCKS * 

WELL KNOWN RACING ' 

0 *' * ’ DRIVER DEAD 

0 

Harr&A. Br usie W as Former 
Owner of IHotell JBrusie in 
Windsor] ILocksI 

Windsor i doa^s. Ct.. June 17— Harry 
A. uruMc, OS, former owner of |HotcI| 
Brusie In UiLs town, nntl for many, 
ycum a vetoran harness racing driver 
In this section of tho country, died 
yesterday morning In a Boston hospl- 
till where he had been undergoing 
treatment I ho past week. 

Mr Brusie was well known through¬ 
out the country as a harness racing 
driver for morc^hnn 50 years, but /' 
few years ago when running’ true us 


began to bccoino popular throughout 
the East. he became a trainer of ruri-i 
ners. . During the season, Mr 

Brusie held the country wln-rucc rec¬ 
ord with 51 races to Ids’ stable's 
credit. His sons, Lyman and Ken-' 
noth Brusie, arc now at Suffolk 
Downs track In Massachusetts where 
Lyman tralnsganrt Kennel nP assists. 

For io yea®. Mr Brusie operated 
the Hotel Brusie here, purchasing 
same from John .T. Byrnes, local 
sportsman. He sold out Ids interests 
here ahoi)favours ago and to ok up 
his residence In Hart ford The Ihpt ell 
Is no w known as tho |WlnOsorT|Locl<s| 
|hotcl| and Is operated by Vito uotu¬ 
ple tro. 

Mr Brnslc was born In North Egr<(5 
mont. Moss., and his wll'e died sev¬ 
eral years ago. He Is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs Helen Blanc of 
Unlonvlllc and Mrs’Floyd Hunting- 
ton of East Hartford; two sons, Ly¬ 
man unci Kenneth Brn.slc/a;f Boston, 
a sister, Mrs Kate Robinson of Pitts¬ 
field. also scven_grandchlklren. 


Springfield Republican, June 18,1941 
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The Windsor Locks Hotel 


We know that Vito Colapietro bought the hotel from John J. Byrnes in 1916, and 
we know that Mr. Byrnes had been leasing it to Mr.Harry A. Brusie.A. Brusie for about 
two years. See the following newspaper article. It says that Mr. Brusie had terminated 
the lease with Mr. Byrnes before Vito Colapietro purchased it. This article is about the 
fire that did significant damage to the hotel in 1926. The article has two errors. It 
mistakenly refers to Vito Colapietro as “Cino Colapietro," and it used the name “Fred C. 
Brusi," while we know that this name is Harry A. Brusie. The hotel was closed for 
renovations when the fire occurred. The fire was the due to a stove that was being 
used for heat. The article also provides information as to how the three stores at the 
street level of the hotel were being used before it was shut down for renovation. 


Hole! Brusi Gulled With Es¬ 
timated Loss o( $15,000— 
Help Summoned From 
Warehouse Point 

IWIlidaor Ixickft, Of- Nov. M—The 
three wp|H*r flonr* of thv Ilct**l Hru- 
»l, o wivxlen building, wvn- bad¬ 
ly khi led by llro hero tout night, 
with n lomt ontJinatnl ot lift,- 
000. The hotel wan unoccupied itt tho 
Him*, un it wnn undergoing exionnlve 
rt'itth* l»y tho owiur. Clno C>lup!in- 
Irv. The former proprietor, Krvd C. 
fimxl, tcrniliioti-d hlx icu.m noma time 
ngn. The tiro In thought to have orig¬ 
inated n round n Ntuve nnod to heat 
the building while the repair* were 


on® nrcmnn tva» ovcmnmi uy 
nmoko nnd three others wiro slightly 
Injured when n ladder broke. 

Th® Are deportment fouuht tho 
htoxe for over four houro, but finally 
hail It under control at 1.80 this mrm- 
tnn. AiotlalfincA won given by tho 
Warehnuao Point llrv department 
Many ihouannd* of jmlloUN of water 
were inuml Into tho hu'ldlng from 


alt atrenmi. 

The ground floor of I he 
mined a idioe *»nn* eondue 
owner of the building, and a 


:ted 


otel 


con- 
njr the 

an a 


men'* furn lehlng etore known an the 
Boston store, conducted by Paul 
Arotvton. A third Rloro on tho ground 
floor had hern conducted nn a re*- 
faurnn* In connection with 1h*» P>ot»l. 


hut haw not been In operation *lnc® 
the [hotel| wna eloaed. 


under way. 

Springfierd’RepubTican. November 24. 1926 


There is another source of information about Vito Colapietro’s purchase of the 
hotel. It is an Italian language newspaper. The actual clipping which is shown below 
does not have a date on it, nor does it give the name of the newspaper. It shows a 
drawing of the Byrnes Hotel that Vito Colapietro bought, and provides the story in 
Italian. My translation of the article follows the clipping. This clipping was in Vito’s 
personal belongings when he passed away. While the article does contain some 
errors, it is nevertheless useful. As you can easily tell, it was a newspaper which was 
written only for Italian immigrants, and it was very biased toward the activities of those 
immigrants. 
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L’Hotel Byrnes in Windsor Locks, Conn. 



Connazionali che si fanno onore 


.JL’HoUl Byrne*. fri& ' Charter 

Oak Hotll". in Main Str«c\ fu 
venduto Martcdl acorao dal pro¬ 
prietary John Byrne*, ora real* 
dento in Hartford, a! no*tro con- 
naxionalc Vito Colapictro. che 
potaiedc to aplcndido ncgozlo d> 
frutta aituato nell'»tca*o fabbri¬ 
cato. 

L’acquialo rappreaenta uno dc» 
piCk ingenti affari in fatto di pro¬ 
priety in queato comane. 

II fabbricato ai catcndepcruna 
larghezza di $2 ptedi in Main St. 
di fronte alia atazionc fcrrovlaria 
ed occupa uno dei punli p!fc riccr- 
cati della cittit 

I/Hotcl per ifc ateaso * una 
delle iatituzioni piO antlche della 
cltt h cfsendq 
mold annl dal fu Henry Cutler e 
da tua moglic che ai dedicarono 
con paaaiocc a perfezionare uno 
atabillmento che doveva riapon- 
dcre allc caigcnze modernr. Pat 
•ato nelle man! del figlio, queall 
vend& P Hotel 5 anni cr aono a 
Mr. Byrne* ifqualc in queato pe- 
riodo fece raolti utill cnnbiaxr.cnti 
aia neH’intemo che all* caterno 
d.Ila propriety, o*ter.en4o cost 


terrenoed il comjle'o rinuova* 

mento del tre ptanl auperiori. dal- 
La eima al fondo. 


m 


tre nuovi grand i uni nel pitn- tC«l*pi4ro, Hllnn4o*i 



Vito Colapictro 
II B«ofo profrwUr© del 'ilttcl B) rut 


Nel dicetnbre ultimo Mr^IJyr 
nes cedette il Par appartenente 
I al fabbricato ad Harry A. Bruaio 
[di Hart for 1 e gii dclte anche in 
fitto PHo el per an periodo di 
I anni. 

Ora M . Byrnca ha venduta la 
intent propriety ai signor Vito 


] meate dagli atlarl. 

It Ntgnor Colapictro non fara 
alcun cambLamentonellagcatiooc 
drll'HotcI. che rimar.-y ancora in 
alfittoa Mr. Brusie. come indi- 
•turbato rimarri Charlc* Colli 
nclla gcalione del suo Caffd Con- 
trale nel medetimo fabbricato. e 
to atabile rapprraentery pel nuo 
vo proprietary un acmplice Into- 
stimento di capitali. 


Vito Colapictro emigre in Ame¬ 
rica nel 1901. atabiJendoal in 
Windsor Lock*. Conn., ove finu 
ad oggi ha traacorao ur.a viu la 
bodosa ed oneaU. 

Ammogliato-i rel 191fl 1* n 
caaa & ora rallegrata dalla con- 
rorte Annina e daiduefigiiuoletti 
Antonio ed Ang£lo. che formar.o 
la aua felicity. 

AI noatro connazionale Vito 
Colapictro che tanto bene ha sa 
pa to trarre profit to d«lle oppor 
(unity che effre queato Pane, 
v dano le nostre felicitazioni. con 
gli auguri del pift ro*o c pro- 
*pero a v ren ire. 


Article in Italian American Newspaper on 
L 'Hotel Byrnes in Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE NEWSPAPER ARTICLE 


The Hotel Byrnes, formerly known as the Charter Oak Hotel on Main 
Street, was sold last Tuesday by the owner, John Byrnes, today a resident 
of Hartford, to our countryman, Vito Colapietro, who possesses the 
splendid fruit store in the same building. 

The acquisition represents one of the largest business transactions of 
ownership in this town. 

The building extends the width of 82 feet on Main Street, across from 
the train station, and it occupies one of the most visited places in the town. 

The Hotel is one of the oldest buildings in the town, having been run 
by the deceased Henry Cutler and his wife who were passionately 
dedicated to the perfection of an establishment which must respond to 
modern requirements. Having passed through the hands of a son, the 
hotel was sold five years ago to Mr. Byrnes. In this period, he made many 
useful changes, both internal and external to the property, resulting in four 
new large rooms on the ground floor and a complete renovation of the 
three upper floors, from the top to the bottom. 

In December, Mr. Byrnes ceded the bar connected to the hotel to 
Harry A. Brusie of Hartford, and rented the Hotel to him for a period of 
years. 

Today, Mr. Byrnes has sold the whole property to Mr. Vito Colapietro, 
retiring definitely from business affairs. 

Mr. Colapietro will not make other management changes to the hotel, 
which will remain in rent to Mr. Brusie, and Charles Colli will remain 
undisturbed in the financial management of his “Caffe Centrale” in the 
same building, and this represents the stability of the new proprietor in a 
simple investment of capital. 

Vito Colapietro emigrated to America in 1904, settling in Windsor 
Locks, CT, and has lived a life which is filled with labor and honesty. 

He was married in 1910 and his house is now cheered up by his wife, 
Anna and by two little children, Antonio and Angelo, who constitute his 
happiness. 

To our countryman, Vito Colapietro who has taken the opportunity for 
profit, which our Country offers, we give him our best wishes for prosperity. 
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While this newspaper article does not have the date on it, we have the 
information to estimate about when it was published. For example, the article says that 
Vito bought the hotel “last Tuesday," and the obituary of John J. Byrnes in the Boston 
Herald of Dec. 11, 1949, says that Mr. Byrnes sold the hotel in 1916. Therefore the 
article must have been written in 1916. 

Vito Colapietro arrived in the United States in 1904. He came from Turi, Italy, a 
very small town south of Bari, in southern Italy. He worked for his brother, Pasquale 
Colapietro, who went by the Americanized name of “Patsy Coly”. Patsy had 
confectionery store on Main Street which had one of Windsor Locks’ early ice cream 
counters. Vito also worked on the Bridge to Warehouse Point. While working on the 
bridge, he fell off, and was rescued by a man in a boat. Later, when Vito owned his 
own store on the ground floor of his hotel, the man who rescued him sometimes 
stopped in. Vito never let the man pay for anything. 

Vito returned to Turi, Italy in about 1909, and married Anna Lefemine. Vito and 
Anna returned to Windsor Locks in 1910. On his second arrival, Vito was 27 years old. 
Below are portraits of Anna and Vito Colapietro in 1913. 



Anna (Lefemine) Colapietro, 1913 Vito Nicola Colapietro, 1913 


Vito and Anna first lived in a white house on Oak St, near Center Street. Vito’s 
hotel did well. However, a fire occurred in 1926, which happened while the hotel was 
shut down for some restoration. Undaunted, Vito got a loan to rebuild. After the fire, 
he redesigned the hotel, keeping the street level the same, with three stores and an 
entrance to the hotel, just as John J. Byrnes did. He also extended the rear of the hotel 
in order to add more rooms, and he built an apartment for his family on the first floor. 
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He also added a steel fire escape on the back of the hotel. Below is a photo of the 
hotel before the 1926 fire. 



VAINSTRtCT. WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

The Hotel on Main St. across from the Railroad Station 
prior to the 1926 fire and re-building 
but after 1913 remodelling which made three stores at street level. 

Below is a Jan. 2, 1917 article describing the rebuilding of the hotel, followed by 
a photo of the hotel after the redesign and reconstruction. Notice that the main 
differences in the facade of the building are that the Mansard roof is gone, and the wood 
exterior was replaced by more modern stucco walls. 


The rebuilding of the burned hold 
property is being rushed nlongandthe 
rembdolied”bu iId I» g "will 1*"'somewhat 
changed in Its appearance on the un> 
per stories. There will be three floors 
on lop of the stores on the street 
level, part of which will be occ upied 

with 
ill he 


by the owner. [Vitol Cola plot ro 
his family, and the balance w 
adapted for hotel purposes. The place 
on the ground floor that has hen used 
ns a restaurant will be occupied by 
the owner with his fruit and other 
business. l*nr; of the second floor 


will bo changed in the location <>C the 
rooms used as the dining ha)) am! 
other purposes and the chambers on 
the upper floors will bo laid out ac¬ 
cording to n better plan than former- 
ly, with halls running lengthwise 
from the staircases and an iron Are 
escape staircase on the outside at the 
rear of tho bunding. 


Springfield Republican, January 2. 1927 
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1927 advertising photo of Windsor Locks Hotel, 
After the 1926 fire and the 1927 reconstruction 


Look closely at the above photo of the hotel. The room at the near corner of the 
first floor was the family’s dining room. Going along the side (up the driveway) were 
their kitchen and three bedrooms. Going left from the front corner on the first floor was 
their dining room, parlor, and a very large room that they called “The Big Dining Room”. 
After the reconstruction in 1927, that room was the hotel’s dining room. Behind that 
room were two apartments. Below is a photo of the Colapietro family and friends 
celebrating Christmas in 1938 in the “Big Dining Room”. 



Colapietro family’s 1938 Christmas dinner 
in their apartment’s “Big Dining Room ” 
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Look back at the photo of the hotel on the previous page. There is a driveway on 
the right side of the building which leads to the parking lot behind the hotel. Vito’s store, 
from which he ran the hotel, was at the near corner of the hotel on the Street level. 

Directly behind that corner store was a room with a large, heavy door. The room 
housed a large wine press, which could be operated by two men. There were also a 
number of large wooden barrels which were used to store the wine. Vito made wine 
once a year, which was the family supply for the year. Outside of the family, few people 
knew of that room. Below is a photo of Leo Montemerlo and Tony Colapietro moving a 
wine barrel behind the hotel. 



Leo Montemerlo and Tony Colapietro 
moving wine barrel behind hotel. 1940 


The place where Leo and Tony are rolling the wine barrel was directly behind the 
hotel, under a grape arbor. It was where Vito Colapietro’s car was parked. Vito and his 
wife, Anna, never drove the car, but the rest of the family did. Below is a photo of Vito’s 
first car. 



Vito Colapietro s first car, "The Bine Eagle, a 1929 Hudson. 
All ofhis license plates after that were "VC 29" 
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The upper two floors of the hotel were all hotel rooms. During of the time that 
Vito Colapietro owned the hotel, it was for working men. Some stayed for weeks, others 
for months while they worked on local projects. Some lived there for decades. One of 
the “permanent guests” was Dave Magliora, who was the manager of the Rialto 
Theater. One of the families that lived in an apartment on the first floor was the 
Samulrich family. They had two children, Peter and Patricia. The two apartments on 
the first floor had their own facilities. During WWII, many of the hotel guests were 
military. 

This was not a fancy or a modern hotel. It was an old-fashioned hotel. Today it 
would be an anachronism. Each room had a sink, but the showers and bathroom were 
in a single large room, which was for use by everyone living on that floor. Back in those 
days, people who travelled for business, or who worked at a distance from home, were 
men, not women. Times have changed. 

My grandmother, Anna Colapietro once said, “If we had a nickel for every dollar 
we gave to help other people, we’d be rich.” I asked her what she meant. Italian 
immigrants, at that time, helped their siblings in Italy come to the US. When they got 
here, they gave them jobs if they could. They helped family members and friends start 
businesses. These were not really loans, and were rarely repaid. Once your business 
was set up, you were expected to help others get started. Here is a photo of Vito 
Colapietro as a young man in Windsor Locks, with some of his friends who were trying 
to get started in Windsor Locks and in other nearby towns. They are all Italian. 



Back: Joe Na tale, Biaggio Cozzolingo, John Gasparro, Leo Lefemine, Vito Colapietro, Tonino Bellini 
Front: Giovanni Valentino, Rajfaele Lefemine, Raffaele lacovazzi, Nick Bellini, Nick Divenere 
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The whole time that Vito Colapietro owned the hotel, he also ran a store on the 
Main Street level of the hotel. That was where the guests of the hotel came to pay their 
bills. Vito’s store changed many times between 1917 and 1969. Vito leased a store 
from John J. Byrnes for a while before he bought the building from Mr. Byrnes. Here 
is a photo of Vito in his store in 1917, the year that he bought the hotel. That store was 
a “confectionery store” (Ice cream, candy, cigarettes, and miscellaneous goods.) 



Vito Colapietro's Candy Store 1917 

By 1933, Vito had turned it into a beer tavern. He could not serve hard liquor. 



Vito Colapietro '$ Beer Tavern 1933 
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By 1941, the store returned to being a confectionary shop. In the next photo, 
Leo Montemerlo is seen in front of the store. He had just marred Vito Colapietro’s 
daughter, Lena, and he worked in the store each evening, after working in a mill by 
canal during the day. Leo and Lena were living at the hotel at that time. 



Leo Montemerlo 1941 
Soda Shop, Coly's Hotel, Windsor Locks, CT 


When World War II was over, Vito’s son, Tony returned to Windsor Locks, and he 
worked in the store. He took over management of the store in 1950. It was called 
Tony’s Soda Shoppe. Vito continued to work in the store every day. He continued to 
run his hotel’s business from that store. Below are photos of Tony and of his father, 
Vito Colapietro at the grand opening of the store. 
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Tony Colapietro at opening of Tony's Soda Shop, around 1950 
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Vito Colapietro’s Windsor Locks Hotel served him and his family well. Vito and 
Anna had five children. He put them all through college. Four of them went on marry 
and have families. One remained single and stayed to work in the hotel. Here is a 
photo of Vito and Anna, their children and grandchildren, at their 50th wedding 
anniversary. 



Pete, Leo, John, Anna Marie, John, Mary Anne, Mel, Angelo, Tony 
Jean, Lena, Anna, Vito, Andrea, Lenny, Vito, Veronica, Milly 
Jill, Jodie, Joe, Vincent, Anthony 

50th Anniversary of Vito & Anna Colapietro, Oct . 3, 1960 


The story of the Hotel is not only a story of the building, but of the businesses it 
held, and the people who owned and operated the hotel. That is the reason for this 
brief look at the family of Vito Colapietro. Vito was a member of St. Mary’s Church, a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, and he was President of the St. Oronzo Society. 
He was a family man. He delighted in his children and grandchildren. I was his oldest 
grandchild. While born in Italy, Vito Colapietro was a true American. He and his wife 
sent four sons serve in World War II. Below are photos of Vito and Anna’s five 
children: (Angelo, Tony, John, Pete and Lena), and a photo of their four sons in World 
War II. This hotel was their home. 
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Angelo, John, Pete, Tony 
Lena, Vito & Anna Colapietro 1951 
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All good things must come to an end. When the town of Windsor Locks decided 
to re-develop Main St, all of the stores, including the Windsor Locks Hotel had to be 
sold to the town so that they could be torn down. That process took a few years. 

During that time, Main Street was a sad sight. Below is a photo of Vito Colapietro’s 
Windsor Locks hotel in 1970. 



Windsor Locks Hotel, after being sold to the town 
for Main St. redevelopment. Shut down-1969. Torn 
down-1971, Replaced by a CVS & a Dunkin Donut 


To summarize: Vito Colapietro came to the United States in 1906. He had no 
money and couldn’t speak English. He worked two jobs, and in a few years went back 
to Italy and married Anna Lefemine. In 1910, he returned to Windsor Locks with his 
wife. In 1917, he bought the Byrnes Hotel. He made it successful. He and his wife 
raised a family of five. He was one of many immigrants from Europe who came to 
Windsor Locks and became entrepreneurs, started businesses, raised families, and set 
a good example for their children and grandchildren. He left his mark on Windsor 
Locks, and it was a good mark. 

On June 17, 1972, Vito Colapietro passed away. He had successfully kept his 
hotel going as long as possible. He had run it successfully for a half a century, as did 
Henry Cutler, who was the first owner of the hotel on Main Street which was across from 
the railway station. 

Conclusion 

Back in the 1860s, the Civil War was starting, but Windsor Locks was in a growth 
mode. Factories were being built along the canal. In 1875, the Railroad Station was 
build on Main St. Henry Cutler saw the opportunity for growth in this community which 
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sat between Springfield and Hartford, and he started the Charter Oak Hotel in 1861. 
Someone else built the hotel. He leased it for a year, and then bought it outright. 

With the mills, the canal traffic, and the railroad, business grew. The big influx 
of European immigrants to Windsor Locks from the 1880s through the 1920s made 
Windsor Locks a boom town. An entrepreneurial spirit imbued the town. These new 
immigrants started and built businesses along the Main St. Those who had already 
been there for a while, and had accumulated some wealth built large buildings called 
“Blocks” on Main St, such as the Burnap Block next to the Charter Oak Hotel. These 
“blocks” became centers of commerce and of social life. 

Main Street was a bustling center of activity. The idea of a hotel in the middle of 
this bustling town turned out to be a good idea, and Henry Cutler’s investment turned 
out to be a wise one. Henry died in 1900 and his son, Henry L. Cutler took over. But 
a change was occurring. Businessmen coming to small towns like Windsor Locks were 
tending to finish their business early in the afternoon and go to cities like Hartford and 
Springfield to get a good meal at a restaurant and to find a good hotel for the night. 

Hotel business fell off in small towns. 

Henry L. Cutler sold the hotel that his father had started to John J. Byrnes, who 
refurbished the Charter Oak Hotel, and changed the name to the Byrnes Hotel. Soon 
he leased it to Harry A. Brusie, who called it the Hotel Brusie. In 1916, only three years 
after he bought the hotel, Mr. Byrnes sold his hotel to Vito Colapietro, an Italian 
immigrant who had arrived in Windsor Locks in 1906. When Vito bought the hotel, he 
had been leasing a confectionary store in the hotel. 

In 1926, about a decade after he bought the hotel, Vito Colapietro decided to 
refurbish the hotel again. While the hotel was shut down for this work, a fire did 
massive damage to the hotel. Mr. Colapietro redesigned, expanded and rebuilt the 
hotel, which remained a mainstay of downtown Windsor Locks until the town decided to 
“re-develop” Main St. All of the businesses on Main St., including Vito Colapietro’s 
Windsor Locks Hotel, had to be sold to the town so that they could be torn down. There 
were many trends in Windsor Locks which led to the decision to redevelop Main St. 

The fortunes of the mills along the canal declined over the years. Most shut their doors. 
The canal lost its influence in commerce. The railroad was losing its influence. The 
population of Windsor Locks was not growing as it had with the influx of immigrants. 
Business growth changed from mills along the river and small businesses along Main 
St. to the growth of large, high-technology aerospace firms near Bradley Field. The 
nature of Windsor Locks had changed from a mill town, fostered by the river, the 
railroad, and the canal, into town whose residents mostly worked elsewhere. 

The Hotel across from the Railroad Station was no longer needed in the new 
Windsor Locks. Hotels owned by hotel chains were built on Turnpike Road (Ella 
Grasso Turnpike), to take care of Bradley Field passenger business and of the needs of 
the aerospace companies in the Bradley Field area. 
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Chapter 16 

Burnap Block and Central Hall 

A fascinating building existed at the North corner of Oak and Main Streets from 1863 to 
1936. It extended from Oak Street to Coly’s Hotel. The building went through two owners in 
that time. From 1865 to 1918, it was owned by Dr. Sidney R. Burnap, and was known as the 
“Burnap Block”. From 1918 to 1938, it was owned by Charles Colli, and was known as the 
“Central Hall Block”. Below is a photo of that three-story brick building which had four 
storefronts on Main Street. The arrow points to the Burnap Block, which is brick building with 
the chimneys on top. 



Burnap's Block is red brick building with chimneys 
to the left of Coly’s Hotel, about 1920 


What made that building so fascinating? It was the center of Windsor Locks social life, 
sporting events, and business. It housed a large room whose floor was built over steel springs, 
which were installed to enhance the experience of dancing and of playing sports, such as 
basketball. It was known as one of the best dance halls in the area. That same room was also 
used for operas, movies, theatrical shows, musicals, large meetings, basketball games and 
boxing matches. When this building was the Burnap Block, this room was called “The Burnap 
Opera House”. When the building changed hands, that room became known as “Central Hall”. 

This building contained many small businesses such as Garbarino’s Market, Outerson’s 
mens furnishings shop, Carroll’s millenary shop, a Polish rooming house, and large businesses 
such as the telephone and telegraph companies, and the Windsor Locks Journal. 

This chapter describes the history of this building throughout its life as the Burnap Block 
and later as Central Hall. This history is presented by means of photographs and 38 newspaper 
articles. All 38 articles are included here. The articles are short and easy to read. Also, 
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including them here gives the reader easy access to these sources. Reading those articles that 

were written in the 1800s and early 1900s is fun as well as rewarding. 

Here is a brief history of Bernap Block / Central Hall building: 

- It was built in 1863 by Fred Abbe. 

- It was bought in about 1865 by Dr. Sidney R. Burnap of Windsor Locks, and was known 
during his ownership as the Burnap Block. 

- It was bought by Charles Colli in 1918, and it was known as Central Hall during his 
ownership. 

- It was bought by Graziano Graziani in 1938, and torn down to make a one story building 
which housed the A&P and another store. 

- The A&P shut down in the late 1960s, when the Windsor Locks government forcibly bought all 
of the shops on Main St for it’s re-development program. Under that program, the building 
was demolished in the 1970s. 

This Chapter is organized as follows: 

- Section 1 - the Burnap Block 

- Section 2 - Central Hall Block 

- Section 3 - A&P building 

- Section 4 - Conclusions 


Section 1 - The Burnap Block (1865 -1918) 

This section covers the period after Dr. Burnap bought the building from Fred 
Abbe in about 1865, to when his estate sold the building to Charles Colli in 1918. Let’s 
look at what clippings from three Springfield newspapers (the Republican, the Union, 
and the Daily News) tell us about the Burnap Block during that time. 

An April 30,1955 article in the Springfield Union said that the Windsor Locks 
Journal moved to the second floor of the Burnap Building in 1886. In 1896, the Journal 
was sold to a new owner, and the printing operation was moved from the Burnap 
Building to the George P. Clark Co building on the banks of the canal. 

The first newspaper references to the Burnap Building were in 1870. The 
first was an advertisement by T.F.CarroN’s Millinery store, for a “first class Milliner”. 


WANT^D-A first class Millin er 

" UwflliDirtOW 


One who 

to w-flliop to work for the interest of her em¬ 
ployer. To such a libers! salary will be fires or an 
interest in the butlne**. hoso one for oar Branch 


Store 
F. 

CX 


re In Kockr ille. app ly, with 
CAJLKOLL. [Burnap 1 ?! Block. 



m<3 oa 


Springfield Republican, March 3, 1870 


On June 18, 1870, Mr. Carroll ran an ad saying he wanted to buy a second-hand, 
medium size, fireproof safe. 
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WANTED—A second band, medium size, 
" Are-proof SA FE. Address. st ating size . make 
aud price, TUP S F. CAUKOLL. Illurnaps] Block, 
|\V in d-or[Lock*.|C ogu. 1 —' - jM 6 5d 


ll 


Springfield Republican, June 18, 1870 


In 1873, the Windsor Locks news section of the newspaper included the following 
statement that the “Merry-ten social club” would hold a ball at Burnap’s Block. 


Tin? “Mrrrv-ten social elnb” give a ball at 
BarDap*s|hal) oo Friday evening. 

A Mr Cooke has opened a dry goods and 
tiiocery store in Percy VMain street*block. 

Springfield Republican, Oct.22,1873 


On June 3, 1875, Mr. Thomas Carrol placed an ad for three more first class 
milliners. 

F-z-*-" 



Springfield Republican, June 3, 1875 

On Dec 4, 1876, a single line in the Windsor Locks news section says that Mr. W. 
A. Dwight is remodeling Dr. Burnap’s old office to turn it into a jewelry store. 


W. A. Dwight is remodeling Dr j3nrnap’s|oltl 
officeon Main street for a jewelry store. ” 

Springfield Republican, Dec 4, 1876” 


The next mention of the Burnap’s Block was on Oct. 24, 1885, where there was a 
short news article saying a meeting of the Democrats had occurred in Burnap’s Hall. 
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W indior l.eclis. 

TUI DEMOCRATIC IKMATtAUI, CONTENTION. 

Tha 4 •tiL&lLrial district democrat* met id 


Burnap t 
laoruiug, 


hell 

TTh- 


at \\ iiidvir 
!. T. In'U# of 


U«ck» Tottrdajf 
W tm Uor as 


cUalroitu and 11! f. IkmirIaas of VN iijflM.rll «<k« 
Mcrcturj. II. f>. Woodward of Knt.aldt 5 . 11. 

Windsor and I . K. MoCartby 
chosen a r..nominee oil 
The 


W L-oduarJ 


of|W iudeor 



RAVe Jlllttl T. COUR 
J. I‘. (im.r of Kobeld 
ti Hast Wml^r 


lutloii*. Tha lnli.rti.al ballot 
an oljWiiidMtr h<cki!MotM, 
d 3, Judge M. 11. hanrroft 


W itdtor 14. M r Coogau 
fo r mal ba llot. The coovi 


a lid lhoQiAs. I <* um of 
a An elts U’d oo the 
tution clioae T W. 


Springfield Republican, Oct 24,1885 


On May 27, 1887, the women of St. Paul’s church will hold a strawberry and ice 
cream festival and fair in the Burnap Hall. 

Tbcwomen of St IWf cbutch will Hold * , 
strawberry amUcfecream festival and fair June ; 

J5 in Kuronp'slliall. | The proceeds.will be used 
for ibo womens fnod of the church. 

Springfield Republican May 27, 1887 

On Nov.24, 1888, a high society Ball was held at Burnap’s Hall which had the 
most important people from Windsor Locks including E. R. Bailey, J.R. Montgomery and 
Alfred Woods Converse. This was “high society” in Windsor Locks. 

~ _ The 

ball in Burnap’s L haH J last evening vns a 
6cciety event that drew out tbe "bon ton" of 
the Locks. There were many in need guests 
from. Hartford^and other towns while Repre¬ 
sentative McCarthy did the pioui^titig irotn 

a fall-dross suit. Among Mioae present were 
JJ. B. Bliiley, J-. XL- hjontjromery. tlcor*-© M. 

.Montgomery, r A. * V 7 ; Coavereo sind ladies. 

TJwr® f were. '83.' conpTes’* In • all ’on tbp 

floor. 1 

Springfield Republican, Nov.25,1888 

On January 1, 1898, the New England telephone and telegraph company moved 
its office from the Pease Block (Allen Pease’s store) to the Burnap Block The Pease 
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block was on the South corner of Oak and Main Streets, while the Burnap Block was on 
the North corner. 


anh 


New Er 

csmirmr 


1 


3 


Hu map _ 

bww 


» » ' .«■ k; 


land telephone and tele 
y it movinx it* (►flier from 
to the aoutheaat ro«un in the 
the intteciiux buninwi de 
roon thau waa available in 


old quartern. 

Springfield Reupblican, Jan.1, 1898 


On January 14, 1904, an article was published saying the Burnap Opera House 
is in need of more exits in case of an emergency. 


POOR EXITS AT WINDSOR LOCKS. 

t Is Baraap Opera 


Xrrd of latproTe 


The Burnap opera house at Windsor 
Lock*. CL, the principal amusement house 
in the town, is i»ooriy equipped with exits, 
and If a fire broke out doriug a perform* 
a nee or affair where a large audience was 
present it is almost certain there would be 
s loss of life. The opera boose is oa the 


third 



| block oa Main 
is a© con- 
iato the 
to find 

wsy to the aeeood" flight of Stairs, and 
woold .tig «5ud mwUaDcTt* MU the en* 
trance to the main floor of the opera 
boose. Tbemitraace oa Main sfreetTSd- 
ing to the first floor is amply large . and 
meets all requirements for a hasty exit, 
hot at the top of the stairs the passage to 
the eecoad floor Ms through a, long cor¬ 
ridor. on both aides of which are office 
room*. At the extreme «*d •* the corri¬ 
dor a short stairway leads to the booth, 
at the top of which Is a amaH landing. 
th«-n another short stairway leads to the 
north, a ad at the top a narrow hallway 
leads in a circular fashion to the entrance 
to the main floor of the opera boose. At 
the end of the corridor, before reaching 
the sec o n d flight of steps to the opera 
boose, there is an exit leading to a side 
street, which coaid be need to advantage 
if a person succeeded in getting as far as 
the corridor. 


There is bat one doable door leading from 
the opera boose floor, and with no fire *a> 
capes on the building what the con*e» 
qnences would be If a fire broke oat or a 
panic ensued can only be conjectured. 
There are no adjoining buildings at the 
front or rear where it would s be possible 
to make sa escape in case of a fire, and if 
one broke eat in'the corridor or stairway, 
the only plan of escape would be to jump 
to the ground a boat 25 or 30 feet hdow. 
With a little expenditure it seem* as 
thongh the place cook! be made safer by 
the building of at least two fire escapes at 
the rear of the building. Memorial nail is 
provided with ample accommodation* in 

case of fire, as it is a modern building and 
has broad stairs and passageways. - 


Springfield Republican, 
Jan.14,1904 
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On July 10, 1904, James D. Outerson, who was the town clerk, the town 
treasurer and registrar, as well as a businessman, moved out of the Burnap Block to a 
store on Main St. 


James D. Outerson is ta king stops in 

remove his business from the [Burnap||**o« k 
to the large store recently v!i< .a«-d tvi M. 
.T. King on Main street, where he will have 
mtieh more room for his largely increasing 
stock of goods. Mr Outerson. who bolds 
the positions of town- clerk, town treas¬ 
urer and registrar, will transfer the rec¬ 
ords and other books of the town, together 
with the sale ind vaults, from the pres¬ 
ent location to his new store, where he will 
attend to the duties of his several office* 
in connection with his other business. lie 
expects to make the transfer the latter 
port of next week, ami will have the uew 
store fully equipped for business the 1st 
of August. . . _ ,. 

Springfield Republican, July 10, 1904 


The previous article did not say what type of business that Mr. Outerson was in, 
and it did not say where he was moving. However, in the next article, both of those 
omissions are corrected. He is moving to a store on the corner of Main and Church 
Streets, and his business is men’s furnishings. 


Burnap [block 
th e buiw rmg—gt 


The town clerk’s office has been re¬ 
moved t|ifa_week from the store in the 

to the larger quarters in 
the corner of Main and 
Church streets, t Town Clerk James D. 
Outerson, who also conducts a men's fur¬ 
nishing goods store in connection with his 
duties as town clerk and treasurer, bns 
also moved his stock to the new location. 

Springfield Republican, July 23,1904 


The Egner Brothers have decided to refurbish the former quarters of Mr. 
Outerson, and turn them into a lunch room, as can be seen in the 1905 article. 


seho*»«. 
u the 
•-1 I» 


Burnap 

block 


"! 1 !M j 


*e leased the $tore 

formerly occupied by 
re fitting it tip as a 
rear will be given up Ub 


lum-h-rooxu. Th 
a number of pdol-tabl 

tt J* a a « 

Springfield Republican, June 25,1905 
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Mr Martin F. Dumschot, a tailor who had opened a shop in the Burnap Block six 
months earlier, has been missing for six weeks. 


There i* considerable rnforest felt in the 
ca.*e of Martin I". I who my*- 

terkimdy disappeared from here about 
six \N» '*k II* came here f >)i 

-uul—upened a tailor** hup in the [Burnap 
id* »« k ,| where he coodtlct^d hi* luj.» inc^- 
until the time of his disappearance. For 
Home time no particular jiotiee was taken 
of htn abaeuce. as it whs thought that 
he had gone to visit relatives in other 
parts pf the state. As the time went by 
and no mew's of the man came to hi« 
friends here, they tiecanif alarmed and 
started inquiries, whir)} have so far l>een 
fruitless. His relatives were- oomnmnivat- 
ed with, hut none of them knew anything 
of hi* whereabouts. He has a sister at 
South Windsor and brothers at Waterbury 
and Naugatuck, who fear that he has met 
with some misfortune. 

Springfield Republican, Apr. 8,1906 

The next article is interesting because of how the newspaper wrote about African 
Americans in the early 1900s. The May 4, 1911 article is about a dance contest. 

Windsor I.ocks. Conn.. May 4.—Great 
rivalry exist* In this town among tho 
colored exponents of the tcrpalchorean 
art. Last Saturday evening, Georgo 
Jackson, better known as •‘Shine.** gavu 
an exhibition in Purnap^iQporu House. 

His performance uroused much Jeal¬ 
ousy among the colored brethren and 
he la out with u challenge to any 
colored man of this vtclnl:y for u 
•‘wooden shoe" contest. He gives Al¬ 
bert Scott the preference for a contest 
to take place next Saturday nicht at 
Jlumap's hall, for a side bet as largo 
as Scott wishes to make It. The only 
requirements laid down by Jackson are 
that the money shall lie posted be for o 
I p. m.. May (. and that M. T. Scan¬ 
ned shall referee. 

Springfield Daily News 
May 4,1911 
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The March 12,1912 article is about a large amount of money being missing from 
the bank. There were disagreements as to how to solve the problem. While it doesn’t 
say so in the article, Dr. Burnap’s brother in law, Mr. Alfred Woods Converse, had stolen 
$185,000 from the Windsor Locks savings bank. Many citizens were going to lose 
their savings. The problem of how to solve the problem was difficult and caused great 
controversy, as we can see in the March 12,1912 article below. 


\V IN030H I/)CK5,| Ct», Saturday, Mch. 10. 

A sentiment In favor of having tho 
Windsor | [U»oks| saving* bank plncod In 
(|io hands of a receiver has been growing 
among many depositors who aro clamoring 
for u speedy settlement of the bunk mud* 
die. This sentiment Is being largoly fos¬ 
tered by members of tho committee who 

were elected nt a depositors’ meeting many 
weeks ago to represent the Interests of d** 
posdtor*. Tosters were put up about the 
town to-day calliug ^pr a meeting of dopos- 
. .liouso 


it<>r* to l*o held In Bitmap's 
Monday evening, tho iiBih. 

The Springfield Republican, March 12,1912 


rojverrti 
Ttte—plan of 


The telephone company’s business was growing rapidly and they needed more 
room for more hardware to upgrade the previous telephones which were of older 
technology. The Oct. 27,1912 article describes the situation. 


The telephone company hnr*: had jrar.si 
of men at work Inside and out pre¬ 
paring for the change.-; in tho system 
; from the boll ringing method to the 
common hr.ttcry system. The new 
•innrurs In the |Burna p | |ai<>ck | are being 
remodeled to meet the teqmroments of. 
the company. Partitions have been put 
jin and nbw floors are being laid and 
| metal ceilings arc to be put on some 
! of the now ro*»ms. New switchboards 
and other appliancc-s of modern char¬ 
acter will be Installed, hut it will be a 
couple of monihs more before thq 
{changes will ;»»• all made and the new 
1 system put into use. 


Springfield Union, Oct 27, 1912 
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The following is a long article which gives the details of the expansion of the 
Telephone Company’s business in Windsor Locks. They were expanding to take up 
almost an entire floor of the Burnap Block on a ten year lease with an option for five 
more years. For anyone interested in the nature of the Telephone Company’s 
expansion, this is an excellent article. The first two sentences in the article are about 
the bank problem. Someone must have forgotten to edit the article before it went to 
press. 


Growth of Ttlcphono Bailneu Has 
Minis Nooominrr Imrster Qnnrleri 
nnd Improved Service—More Snb- 
•crlbor« Thnn In ThompiOnvIUOi 
Krora Our 8poc!al Correspondent. 1 
\Vind8oh Looks, Ct., Saturday, Aug. 8. 

Qulotude. exceptional even for the sum* 
mor hcnsou, relguod over Windsor Locks 
lust wook, unbrokon except for a maul- 
fostatlou of the bitterness which Is still 
rankling In many hearts ovor the bank 
issue. The chief incident In tho progress 
of the town was tho transfer of the tele¬ 
phon e exch ange headquarters to the Bur- 
nap Ihlock.l The change is made necos- 
sary on nccouut of the rapid growth of the 
business of tho Windsor Locks branch of 
tho company and is notable as a elgu of 
tho development of tho town as a wbolo. 
Ten years ago the number of telephones’ 
installed In the town was vory small, but 
to-duy nearly overy house has ono ana tho 
operators are among tho busiest poopto In 
the place. Tho transfer was mado Wed- 

■.■MMaaiaM la llitaa •! ik * C*a itSla 


Springfield Republican 
Aug.4,1912 


nesday, when representatives of the South¬ 
ern Now England tclophouo company 
signed a leas e with the owners of tho 
lliiirnapl |block| taking ovor tho use of all 
W twu Tgglns on tho second floor of tho 
building for 10 yoars with the privilege of 
ronewlug for Uvo years more. It Is plauned 
to enlargo tho present room for the oper¬ 
ators by an extension of the switchboard. 
Lawyer Johnson's oQlco has been turned 
ovor to tho company und will be used .ns 
tho olllco for Manager Q. C. Rising, whilo 
tho room adjoining that on tho Main-street 
frout is to be used ns tho stock room. 
Other rooms which liavo just boon acquired 
are to bo utilized as tho wlro chief's 
olllco, for testing apparatus and for tho 
power plant and storago battories. On 
tho wholo, tho changes aro swooplug ones 
und point to vastly lncroneod facilities In 
conducting the company’s busluess. It is 
proposed by tho company to chango tho 
system for tho exchange from tho boll und 
magneto plan to tho comrnou battery, and 
this change will do away with tho null- 
quoted system of calling central iu favor 
of tho simpler method in uso In all largor 
places. Provious to this It has been noeos- 
sury to ring a bell botoro removing tlm re¬ 
ceiver, but now merely taking down tho 

receiver will call tho operator.*" 4 special 
apparatus is to be affixed to tho old In¬ 
struments while tho changes aro bolug 
made, und whou they aro complotcd now 
limtrumcutn will bo Jnstnllod whoro they 
aro required. Tho company hopes to liavo 
all tho changes completed nnd tho now 
systora in good runulng order by tho latter 
part of Octobor, and is also talking of do¬ 
ing a certuln amount of underground work, 
with a cublo through Spring stroot. Tho 
Windsor Locks cxcltnngo now has a total 
of 802 subscribers and tho Thompionvlllo 
exchange has 022. as comparod with a 
total 01 about 200 In both sections 10 
years ago. .... 
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The May 6,1913 article, which follows, shows that the telephone company’s new 
technology and the expansion worked very well. 


N«w Telephone SyMetn Work* Well. 

The changes in the system in the central 
telephone ollice have been made without 
causing any hindrance in the service and 
the new method of earing for the calls 
Ik done in good manner by the operators. 
Since the "cut-over” the outsldo men 
have been calling at the houses or offices 
of the mnuy subscribers to remove the 
handles so that no more ringing, will he 
done and inter the present instruments 
will he replaced .by the Improved type for 



as mu ch mo re spnec on the second iloor 
iu the Ihiockl is utilized by having all the 
rooms on that floor except one connected 
for the telephone company’s affairs and 
all are equipped with the most modern 
appliances for the business. 

1 M • • « # • # • 4ft w • m m 

Springfield Republican, May 6,1913 


While the following article has a headline about an assault, the more interesting 
information in the article of Aug 21, 1913, was that the top floor of the Burnap Building 
had a Polish boarding house in it. 


Sixty Days for Assault, 

John Kowolskl was arrested by Of¬ 
ficer Gogarty this morning In Windsor 
Locks for assaulting a woman boarder 
at the Polish b oarding house on the 
top floor of the |Burnap||b!ock| In Main 
street In the mlxup Kowolskl was 
pushed out of & window* In tho rear 
of the building, taking the wire screen¬ 
ing and casing from the window with 
him. He turned a somersault In the 
air, landing on his feet He was 
brought before Justice L&flln this noon 
and lined $5 and costs of court and 
given 60 days in jail. Ho was taken 
to tho Hartford county Jail this af¬ 
ternoon. 

Springfield Republican , Aug 21,1913 
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Sewers are an absolute necessity for a growing town. The June 22,1913 article 
tells about a meeting at the Burnap Block to vote on apportionment of the cost. 


THE WINDSOR LOOKS SEWER. 


Special iUooHtiv Will Uelertnluo Ap¬ 
portionment of Intoresl In 

l.oiln Association—School tirmlun- 
(lotta, 

From Our Special Correspondent. 


Windsor Ixhjkw. C*t., Saturday, .lime 21. 


The Innt net of the newer and sidewalk 
I charter for tho town will he enacted 
Wednesday evening at tlio special town- 
meeting In lUnranp^H] opera house, and nt 
which the voters will consider the ncccpt- 
| alien of (lie two charters iis passed by the 
General Assembly, mid will vote upon 
such parts of the charters ns require town 
action. That the charters will pass lu‘tho 

form they now stand seems to bo unques¬ 
tioned. A meeting of all the citlxcns of 
tlie town was held before the matter went 
to the Legislature, and at that time no 
objections were raised to either of the pro¬ 
posed charters ns a whole. The only tlls- 

Springfield Republican, June 22,1913 
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The Western Union Telegraph company, which was housed at the Train Depot, 
is being folded into the Telephone company. The details are covered in the July 26, 


1913 article below. 

TELEGRAPH CIIAXGE8. 

Sufllclri Business lo Be Transmitted 
from Windsor Locks. 

SUKFIKLP, Conn.. July 25—Begin¬ 
ning Aug. 1 tlu* local office of the West¬ 
ern Union Telegraph company at the 
depet and also that at tho Windsor 
1 M'lis depot will be closed and theso 
office* transferred to the local dlvi- 
si >n of the Southern Now England Tel¬ 
ephone company »n the |Burn:ip| |block 
hi Windsor Bocks. The combined bua- 
will be conducted by George C. 
losing, the present manager of tho tele¬ 
phone company. Along with the con¬ 
solidating of the offices hero, the tele¬ 
graph company will discontinue the of- 
lic ) at ThompsonvlIR* and persons wish¬ 
ing to send telegrams from Thompson- 
vlllo, ilaz<trdvnic and Somersvllle may 
'°ll th«3 \Vlndsor Locks office without 

Springfield Union 
July 26,1913 


[ any toll line charge. 

This service is extended only to tcle- 
i phono subscribers. Agencies will be es- 
, t.iMlshcd at o. C. Uugbee’s store In 
: YV cst Sutlleld. McMullen’s store In 
: Samorsvillv and Alien’s store In Haz- 
• ardvillc for receiving messages, from 
i wiieit they will bo telephoned to the 
| operator at tho center offico in Wlnd- 
j So.- Locks. Thy local telephone central 
office will be equipped with tho need¬ 
ed facilities for handling messages. An 
operator will he on duty from 8 o’clock 
In the morning to 8 o’clock In the even¬ 
ing and after that hour messages will 
ho telephoned to Hartford and from 
thet : transmitted to tlielr destination. 

Louis Mollnari. the automobile own¬ 
er. who caino near figuring in an ac¬ 
cident at Fuller’s corner, wishes to cor¬ 
rect a statement published In this morn¬ 
ing’s paper. Instead of driving the 
truck he was In a light runabout with 
his two children and in turning out to 
the right to avoid an accident at the 
turn he rnn Into the dratn at William 
S. Fuller's house and broke a small 
connection to the steering apparatus 
of the machine. 


the Jan 14, 1914 article, we see that there were two movie theaters operating in 
Windsor Locks. One was the Princess Theater, which was on top of Blanche’s Bowling 
Alley on Grove St. The other was the Burnap Opera House, which also showed movies. 
In this article, we see that the Burnap Opera House agreed to stop showing movies, and 
the Princess Theatre will continue to operate as a movie theater. 


The two moving picture houses .thet 
lmvc been operated in coulpctltloU for some 
timo hnvn btnm combined. Herea fter tho 
nlcturcij will be Hlutwn only in tho pHnccfii 
theater l and tho nhow in the Burn no op dim 
house will lie closed. Gcorgo J. Rico of 
Thoiniwoitvilta and M. Weine r of Hart* 
ford wll manage the |thcnter\| 

Springfield Republican, Jan. 14, 1914 
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In the Nov. 9, 1916 article, an interesting event is described. A number of drum 
and bugle corps presents a series of dance programs in Burnap’s Hall. 


Tho drum And buglo corps will give 
th e first of a series of novelty dances 
In Burnap’s hall Saturday night. They 
will have as guests each night threo 
different corps from other places In 
the state and provloys to the danco 
thoy will give a street parade And 
altorward spme df them,will give drilla 
lift* the hauT T r%, .« •> • 

Springfield Republican, Nov. 9,1916 


Columbus Day ball at Burnap’s Hall, with music provided by an orchestra is 
described in the Oct. 8, 1916 article. 


Plans for tho celebration of Colum¬ 
bus day have boon porfocfed by 
Itullan societies of the town* The 
parade, bonded by Colt*s bond of Hart* 
ford, will tnnroh through the princi¬ 
pal stroeta Thursday afternoon. It 
will start at 2.30 oclock. A dance 
In [Hurnap’sl hall has been arranged 
for tho evening, for whloh Orovos's 
orchestra will furnish the music. It 
Is oxpcctcd that atoros will cloae at 
noon. 


ii« 

Springfield Republican 
Oct.8,1916 


Up until now, the telephone and telegraph companies had been integrating 
under the Telephone company at the Burnap Block. However, the Feb. 12, 1916 article 
shows a change. Now the telegraph company is moving out of the Burnap Block to the 
Carlisle Block, although business between the two companies will remain as it was. 


The local office or mo wosiern 
Union telegraph company will be 
nfixt week from the telephone 



where the business will be conducted 
In conjunction with the telephone 
company^ as at Present.^__ _ OA % 


Springfield Republican, Feb 12, 1916 
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Here is some information about Dr. Burnap. Dr. Sidney R. Burnap was born in 
1833 and he died in 1901. He was married to Clara A. Converse Burnap (1842 - 
1938). They had two daughters, Mary Converse Burnap (1869 - 1947), and Clara Annie 
Burnap, He was a physician and a financier. That is an interesting combination. 

He and his family lived in a very large house on Maple Street. It sat on about 
100 acres of land. The house was called “The Castle” by some. The 26 room house 
was a popular place for town picnics and socials gatherings. When the Burnap family 
sold their estate, the land was subdivided and put up for auction. According to Mickey 
Danyluk, a fire in a barn at the Burnap estate was the impetus for Windsor Locks to 
form a Fire Department. One can assume that Dr. Burnap had a good deal of 
influence in the town government. Dr. Burnap died on Sept. 3, 1901, at the age of 68. 
He is buried in Grove Cemetary in Windsor Locks. Below Is a portrait of Dr. Burnap. 


r* 4 



Dr. Sidney Rogers Burnap (1833-1901) 


Bumap's brother-in-law, Alfred Woods Converse, a highly esteemed man who 
served as both the town's postmaster and manager of the Windsor Locks Bank, died in 
the Burnap mansion. He had shot himself in the chest with a pistol while in his own 
home. He claimed he was cleaning his pistol when it discharged. He called for help 
and was taken to his sister's house where he died on January 14, 1912. His sister was 
Dr. Burnap’s widow, (information from Mickey Danyluk). 

Two weeks after Mr. Converse’s death, Windsor Locks Bank officials confirmed 
that $185,000 had been stolen from the safe. Alfred Woods Converse was an important 
man in Windsor Locks. He was the Town Clerk, head of the GAR (Civil War veterans 
association), head of the Masons, Treasurer of the Windsor Locks Savings Bank, and 
Postmaster of Windsor Locks. 

Below is an 1880 photo of the Burnap estate with his family in front. 
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This concludes the history of the Burnap Block while it was under the ownership 
of Dr. Sidney Burnap, who died in 1901. The building stayed in the estate of Dr. Burnap 
until it was sold to Charles Colli in 1918. 


Section 2 - Central Hall (1918 -1938) 

After 1916, no more newspaper articles could be found which referred to the 
Burnap Block. From 1922 to 1934, the Springfield newspapers had 122 articles which 
referred to “Central Hall”. Central Hall was the former Burnap Block. Those 122 
articles are highly repetitive. This section presents ten of the 122 newspaper articles to 
give the reader a feel of what was going on at Central Hall. Most of the articles were 
about basketball scores or the results of boxing matches. This set of ten newspaper 
articles is representative of the full set of 122. 

The floor of the dance hall of the Burnap Building which was built over springs 
remained in use in Central Hall. That was the big room now used primarily for boxing 
matches, basketball games, and meetings. 


The first newspaper 
article mentioning Central Hall 
appeared on Jan. 27,1921. It 
announced that the next night 
there would be a basketball 
game in Central Hall, followed 
by a dance. 


I The Churchill* of [Windsor I [Locks 
! will play th« F oster r ive ot "Spring- 
field to »nlt:ht in |CVnirnl|(hnl).| Windsor 
I .oiks. | Dancing \vi»i follow. The 
Churchills would like to hear from 
• teams to 1 •’><*. Addtvss Jo hn Kitz« 
17 Church street, [Windsor 


? Patrick. 
( [Locks. 


Ct. 


Springfield Daily News, Jan.27,1921 
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The next article (Feb,23 
1922) says that the Suffield Athletic 
Club basketball team will play the 
Windsor Locks “Churchills” in 
Central Hall. 


Tho Suflleld Athletic club basket- 
ball team wil l play with tho Chur¬ 
chills In tho pent nil | Pmtl| Thursday 
evening. 

Springfield Republican 
Feb. 23,1922 


The Feb. 1, 1926 article says 
that the Chicopee Nonotucks will 
play the Windsor Locks 
“Advertisers”. 


The N onolncka of Ch'lcojvco will 
ploy the I Wi ndsor I Lock' A d vertisers 
tonlchL iu KjciiuhII hall,| [Windsor] 
I Locks. | The Skiptown squat i will -make 
ihe trip by nutumobllo and will leave 
Chlcopeo at 0. * 

Springfield Republican, Feb.1, 1926 


In the Jan 25, 1927 article, the Windsor 
Locks “Advertisers” have beaten the Springfield 
team. Two games were played. The second 
was between two women’s teams. Both the 
Windsor Locks and Springfield teams each had 
a mens and a women’s team 



(Windsor | (Locks, | Ct.. Jsn. 34—The 
Springfield XTTCTollonscd completely 
erful offensive of the 
J Advertisers In .a five-. 

_.me periods at |Contral| 

here tonight ond were ocaten. 

.26 Tho score at the end of the 

regulation game stood at 23*a1l. Tor-1 
rant featured for the Ads while Ley* 
den starred for tho Athletics. In a 
preliminary game the Advertiser Girls 
defeated the Diamond Match Maidens. 
10 to 3. The sc ores: — 

Sprlnfflcld A. A. 

II. K. P. 


IWInd.orlUtt^A 


Potter. If 

•0 

■ 

• 

r. 

Knrdcn. rg 0 

2 1 

Snelcrove, If 

0 

0 

0 

ChrUtferl, Iff 1 

1 ,7 

Tort ant. rf 

4 

3 II 

Smith, e 

1 7 

Midden, e 

4 

J 

0 

Leyden, rf 

2 R 

Lord, 1* 

1 

1 


ntsfferoid.lt 2 

3 7 

Waterman, rg 

2 

1 

ft 



Conror, rg 

1 

0 

2 I 



14 

S 3C 

• 

1 26 

Re fere*. Jehnnon. 

Time. 20-mlnuu halve* 


nod rtve minute* overtime. 


Advertiser Clrlt 

n. r. r. 


Colli. If 1 

V.Sliell ton. tt ) 
Cnmoron. 0 
Pwecney, If 0 
1>, Shell ton, rg 3 


Plume ml M. Glrlo 

u. r. r. 


Pnlowl, rg 
Uebcr, )( 
Ocrnuv c 
Fft|rlo. rf 


c[Chnmb*r*, If 


0 

1 

0 

1 

2 


5 °J° I ... 4 0 S 

Springfield Republican, Jan 25,1927 
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The Jan. 21, 1928 article 
describes a High School basketball 
game between Windsor Locks High 
School and Bloomfield High School. 


AT [WINDSOR HLOCKSI 
[Windsorl Locks, 1 Ct., Jan. 20—Wind¬ 
sor nlgn defeated the Bloom¬ 

field Hlgn qu intet here tonight in the 
iconirailpiaif, 1 30 lo 17. Karges starred 
for the winners while Lynch scored 
for the lasers, in a preliminary frame 


tho Windsor 1 

Locks Second 

team 

boat 

the Bloom Melt 

rl seconds 20 

to 7. 

The 


score: — 


Windsor 

1 »ncks 

] 

1 Bloomfield 

Bid) 



J). 


i\ 

! 


)«. 

F. 

P. 

Huntley, If 

4 


JO 1 

firmly. 

rg 

1 

«• 

4 

llyrue, rf 

0 

1 

i 

Lynch, 

lg 

t 

•1 

4 

K'nrgrs, rf 

d 

1 

in 

Met tors. 

c 

1 

1 

3 

MrIIugh, <: 

h 

0 

0 

Pouglns 

. rf 

1 

1 

3 

Dowd, Ik 

O 

1 

1 

Tyrrell, 

If 

1 

1 

3 

Mnrlonl, rg 

.1 

H 

O 

f. 







11 

8 

3(1 



m 

•1 

* 

1 

17 


Springfield Republican, Jan.21,1928 


The Jan. 20,1929 article is especially 
interesting for Windsor Locks residents who 
remember or remember hearing about Marconi’s 
Luncheonette, which was run by three brothers: 
Louis, John and Angelo. This article mentions 
Louie Marconi and “Andy” Marconi. The 
latter must have been an error. Possibly they 
meant “Angie," which would have referred to 
Angelo. 


WINDSORIILOCKS .SCENE 


OF AMATEUR FIGHTS 

Tlx* New ICentral l Boxing club of 
|Windsor| [locks, | ct„ will put on Its 
Hist nmat«u r snow Tuesday night at 
ICcntrallhaHl wIth an all-star show. The 
first bout is to get under way at 8 and 
Matchmaker Fitzpatrick expects to 
handle a large crowd. 

Sailor A1 of Thompsonvlllo 1$ sched¬ 
uled to meet Walter Kress of Hartford 
In the s tar bout of the ev ening. Eornlc 
Vance, [Windsor | |Ix>cks| hoy. meets 
Frank rltlak of Chicopee In a grudge 
fight at 165 pounds. There are also 
several Springfield boys on the card, 
among them tbo O’Brien brothers. 
Billy m eets Andy Marconi of Whklsor 
Il/ockal whllo Wally m ixes It up with 
Jimmy Martin, also of IWlndsorlLocks.1 
Frankio Col umbo of [Windsor IILocksl 
who put up such a good showing with 
Merino Pagnonl' Is to meet Tommy 
Flanagan of Springfield at 140 pounds. 
Other bouts find Jhnmy Qunglaroll of 
|\Ylndsor||Locks| meeting TMlIy Krack 
of this city, Jimmy DISantI of Spring- 


field mee ting 
Wondsor [Locks 
this ‘city acalns 


Domtnim Lonnottl of 
and Joe Mandeli of 
Louie Marconi of 


IWlndsor ||Locks.| 

Springfield Republican, Jan.20,1929 
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The Jan. 23, 1929 article refers to the 
results of the boxing matches which were 
announced in the previous article. Louie 
Marconi beat his opponent, Joe Mandell, of 
Springfield, but “Andy” Marconi was defeated 
by Billy O’Brien of Springfield. 


Pitlak Wins Main Bout 


On 

WindsorILocks 

Card 

IWlndsor 
Pitlak of C 

JLocks,|CL, Jan. 22—Prank 
;hlcopee won a three-round 


deci sion oy er Ernie Vance of Wind¬ 
sor |Locks| her© tonight In the main 
bout oC tHe a mateur show hel d at the 
(Central] |hall| under tho New |Contrnl| 
boxing club. Over 500 fans turned 
out for this third card. In the semi¬ 
final Sailor Al of ThompsonvlUe won i 
on a foul from - Walter Kress of Hart¬ 
ford In the third round. 

Billy O'Brien of Springfield won the , 
decision over Andy Marconi of | 


Windsor 

Locks. | 

Windsor 

Locks! 


prlgfleld In the first 
ound, Louie Marconi of [Windsor] 
ocka |defeated Joe Mandell of spring- , 
eld by a decision, while Jimmy Mar- \ 
tin of IWlndsorl (Locks | won the de¬ 
cision ’ over Al Pnrrlcelll of Spring- 
field. the latter subbing for Wally 
O'Brien of the same town. 


1 


Springfield Republican, Jan. 23, 1929 


The Garbarino market in 
Central Hall Block was broken 
into, as we see in the Dec. 27, 

1929 newspaper article. The 
interesting thing about this 
writeup is that it makes clear the 
entire building that used to be 
the Burnap Block was now 
known as the”Central Hall 
Block.” The term “Central Hall” 
didn’t just refer to the Hall that 
was used for boxing, basketball, 
meetings, etc. 


The frui t store _ conducted by D. 
pnrbarlno] in the Central hall block 
was Broken Into last night and about 
$0 and some merchandise stolen. En¬ 
trance was gained by breaking the 
protecting shield on a rear window 
and lowering the top half. iNo arrests 
have been made. 

Springfield Union , 12-27-1929 


The Nov. 23, 1933 article 
gave the result of a meeting of the 
Athletic Association which decided 
to start a basketball team for the 
winter at Central Hall. 


Al OM «f III Atttrtlt 

Hm*f »lcfci II m krtl mi 

H foafttr i tuMctftfl MM tor lH 


* I 


Ar ilttl 


>1 f tfllif f > t 

iwR 

mi 


Springfield Republican,Nov. 23,1933 
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The newspaper article (March 15, 
1934) says that the Windsor Locks 
Advertisers will play the Chicopee 
Promoting quintet at Central Hall. 1934 
was the last year in which newspaper 
articles mentioned Central Hall. 


Chic opee Pros Play • 

, |Windsor|[Locksl Tomgh 

tJic C hicopee Promoti ng qulntc 
travels to |\vlndsor|M>cks,|CU, lonigh 
where they are scheduled to meet th 
Windsor|[Locks | Advertisers at [Centra 


ltall.| week the Nutmeggcfn, wit 
several local hoopsters in their lincui 
took the measure of the Pros at Chic 
opce. The fo llowing pl a yers wi ll mnk 
the. trip to |\vindsor| pLocks:| Coacl 
Dermic 13anas. Manager Cyran, "Ski 
Llnchnn. Pasterczyk. Stnnck, Moyni 
han, JL.es Maynard, Frank Adamsh 
and "Flee" Xlcmicc. The start will b 
made from the Chicopee Polish Na 
lional home at $.15. , 

Springfield Republican 


Charles Colli, who owned Central Hall, was born in 1882 and died in 1938. He is 
buried in St. Mary’s Cemetary. He was married to Lena A. Massino, who was born in 
1876 and died in 1930. They had one son, Charles, who was born in 1905 and died in 
1930. Here is a photo of Charles Colli with his first business in Windsor Locks, a 
grocery and meat cart, followed by a photo of him when he was the town’s Fire Chief. 
The 1913 Aero Map of Windsor Locks lists a business owned by Charles Colli as: 

“Colli, Charles. Flour, Grain and Feed. Center St.” 



Charles Colli, Meat and Groceries Cart Store 
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Charles Colli 
Windsor Locks Fire Chief 
1916-1922 


Section 3 - The A&P Building 

In 1938, Charles Colli sold the Central Hall Block to Graziano Graziani, who 
razed the building and replaced it with a single story building which extended from 
Coly’s Hotel to Oak Street. It had two storefronts. The largest store was the A&P. The 
smaller store, on the corner of Oak and Main Streets, had been a Western Auto store 
which was owned by Don LaRussa, who later turned it into “D.F.LaRussa’s” appliance 
store. That pair of storefronts didn’t change much until 1979 when all the stores along 
Main St were razed for the process called redevelopment. Below is a photo of The 
A&P and the corner store before re-development. 



Comer of Oak and Main. Don La.Russa’s Appliance store, 
and the A&P. LaRussa originally had his Western Auto Store here. 
Previously the Central Hall Building occupied both spaces 


The following article from the Springfield Republican of Nov. 5, 1938, is an 
excellent brief summary of the entire history of the building, from when it was the 
Burnap Block to when it became Central Hall, to when Mr. Graziani bought the building. 
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GRAZIANI GRAZIANO 



Windsor hocks. Nov. -I—Transfer 
papers Hhvc been recorded In the town 
elm k’s off ice for the sale of ihe Bur- 
nan IblorUI one of the oldest, business 
Ihlocl'sl in tills town. The property 
lias Necn purchased by Gra/.innl 
Citurlano of Chestnut, street, local 
contractor and builder, from the City 
hank of Norwalk. 

The property Is located on the cor¬ 
ner of Main and Oak streets and Is 
a three story brick sir net tiro, with 
four stores on the ground floor,. The 
|h|ock| was erected In 1S63 by tho late 
Vied 1 Abbe nml a few years l ater was 
nnrrhnsed by Dr Sidney R. |Umnnp| 
In mis the late Charles Coin of this 
town bought this property and In 
1020 Ihe City bank of Norwalk ob¬ 
tained possession and Charles D. Col¬ 
ton of thia town has noted as their 
agent here. 


For many years iwrt of the second 
floor was used by the Southern New 
Kngland Telephone company for tho 
local telephone exchange and business 
office, nnd that section of the building 
has been vacant practically nil tho 
time since ihe telephone company 
moved to their new building on 
Spring street, several years ago. 

When the building was erected, the 
third floor of the building was huiil 
with heavy arch springs under tho 
floor, which adapted the hall especial¬ 
ly for dancing and for many years 
t his dance hall was known for miles 
mound as having one of the best 
floor surfaces In this section for 
dancing. The luktl was lined for many 
years as a moving picture thenlnr, 
•ind later hreamc the home of tho 
Central then ter when owned by Mr 
Colli. For several years the hall has 
not lieeit lined, having been condemned 
hv state inspectors on account of In¬ 
adequate exits. 

The new owner, Mr Crny.ian o. ex- 
pects to repair and remodel thc lhlockl 


Springfield Republican, Nov. 5,1938 

Section 4 - Conclusions 


This article has traced the history of the building on the corner of Main and Oak 
Streets in 1863. No information was available about the building between the time it 
was built and the time when it was bought by Dr. Sidney R. Burnap in about 1865. It 
became known as “Burnap’s Block," and it soon became a social and business center of 
Windsor Locks. It contained a number of stores, some major businesses such as the 
Windsor Locks Journal and the telephone and telegraph companies. It also housed a 
large hall known as Burnap’s Opera House which held operas and shows as well as 
movies, dances and meetings. We reviewed newspaper articles from 1870 to 1916. 

Dr. Burnap died in 1901 and his estate sold the Burnap Block to Charles Colli in 
1918. It became known as the Central Hall Block. Research turned up 122 newspaper 
articles about the Central Hall block from 1918 to 1934. We reviewed some of them. 
While Central Hall continued to house businesses and stores, as did the Burnap Block, 
most of the news stories were about sporting events. The building became more 
focussed on sports, especially basketball and boxing. It was also used for meetings 
and for dances. 

The building was razed after it was bought in 1935 by Graziano Graziani, and 
replaced with a one story building housing the A&P and a smaller store on the corner of 
Oak and Main Streets. Not much changed with the building until the redevelopment of 
Main St in 1979, when the building was torn down. 
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Chapter 17 

History of the Ashmere Estate 

The history of the Ashmere estate in Windsor Locks and the history of the Dexter/Coffin/ 
Haskell family are tightly intertwined. This article presents a brief history of the Ashmere 
mansion, along with some happenings in the Dexter/Coffin/Haskell family, which provide a 
context for the history of the most elegant house ever built in Windsor Locks. 



Ashmere 


Seth Dexter and Jabez Haskell were early settlers in Pine Meadow, which later became 
Windsor Locks. Seth Dexter’s daughter, Harriet Clark Dexter, married Edwin Douglas in 1834. 
Edwin Douglas was the “onsite engineer” during the construction of the Windsor Locks canal. 
Seth gave his daughter, Harriet, a five-acre tract of land on Main Street. Because of the 
beautiful Ash trees on the property, it was called “Ash Meadow”. Edwin and Harriet had a 
magnificent mansion built on that property in about 1848. The mansion came to be known as 
“Ashmere”. They lived in it until the canal was completed. Then they moved to Mauch Chunk, 
Pennsylvania where Edwin worked on another canal. 

In 1861, Julia Sergeant Dexter, a granddaughter of Seth Dexter, married Thomas R. 
Haskell, a grandson of Jabez Haskell. Thomas R. Haskell died shortly after fathering a 
daughter, who was named Thomasine. We shall re-visit her shortly. In 1866, Julia, who was 
then a widow, married Herbert Raymond Coffin, and they moved into Ashmere. Herbert and 
Julia Coffin had two sons, Arthur D. Coffin and Herbert Raymond Coffin, Jr. 

In 1901, Herbert Raymond Coffin died at his Ashmere estate. He had started work at 
the Dexter paper mill as a clerk, and rose up to become a partner. He was also President of the 
Connecticut River Co, a Director of the Connecticut Banking Co, the Medlicott Co, and the 
Windsor Locks Bridge Co. Both of their sons followed their father into leadership roles in the 
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paper company. Arthur Dexter Coffin continued to live at Ashmere. Arthur Dexter Coffin later 
had a son, Dexter Drake Coffin, to whom we shall return shortly. 

We now return to Thomasine. She was the reason for one of the most important social 
events ever held in Windsor Locks. In 1906, Thomasine Dexter Haskell was engaged to marry 
George Albert Conant. Thomasine’s mother, Julia Dexter Haskell, lived in the Ashmere 
mansion. Julia offered to have her daughter’s wedding at the Ashmere. Thomasine accepted. 
On December 11,1906, three hundred people came from New Hampshire, New York and 
Connecticut to Windsor Locks by train and trolley. When they arrived at the Railroad Station, 
they were taken by carriage to the Ashmere estate. A great deal of work had been done on the 
estate to prepare for the wedding. A large porch had been enclosed and steam heat was 
added, along with additional electric lights. The ceremony took place in the Music Room. The 
mansion was decorated in a scheme of white and green for winter. The dinner was sumptuous. 
The orchestra was magnificent. The decorations were extravagant. The December 1906 event 
was truly extraordinary. 



1914 Mrs. Julia Dexter Haskell Coffin died in her Ashmere home. She was well known 
for her charity work among the immigrant community, and viewed her wealth as a trust for the 
less fortunate. 

At the time of his death in 1940, Arthur Dexter Coffin was living in Ashmere. and his son 
Dexter Drake Coffin was living in the white brick colonial next door which later became the 
Bickford Convalescent Home. After Arthur Dexter Coffin’s death, his son, Dexter Drake Coffin, 
and his family moved into Ashmere. His wife, Betty, never liked Ashmere. She felt it was too 
big and that it felt coldly institutional. 

In 1949, Thomasine Haskell Conant died at her home in Hartford, Conn. Prior to her 
marriage to George Conant, she was active in church and civic affairs in Windsor Locks. She 
took great pride in her work with the public library. She was instrumental in the establishment of 
the Public Park, which later named Pesci Park. In 1940, she donated the Main Street property 
on which her parents’ house had been located, to the Windsor Locks Public Library for its 
exclusive use as a library site. 
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Grounds of the Ashmere 


In 1952, Dexter Drake Coffin and his wife, Betty were still living in Ashmere. Mr. Coffin, 
who sat on the Library Board, was ready to retire, and to move elsewhere. He offered the 
Ashmere and its five acres to the Library Board to serve as the Windsor Locks Public Library. 
The Library Board declined his offer. Interestingly enough, Ella Grasso was on the Library 
Board at that time. After his offer to the Library Board was refused, Mr. Coffin sold the Ashmere 
to local businessmen who turned it into an Inn. That business lasted for seven years. The 
Ashmere was then purchased by a New York company as the site for Dexter Plaza, and the 
building was demolished in 1960. It is said that Dexter Coffin wept as sat in the Board Room of 
C.H. Dexter mill, and watched the mansion being torn down. 

When Dexter Drake Coffin left Windsor Locks in 1952, he also sold the Dexter house on 
Main Street to Rose and Ken Bickford, and donated land behind Ashmere to Center Street for a 
new high school. Later, that building, which was built in 1955, became the Middle School. The 
bridge portion of Interstate 1-91 was named for Dexter Drake Coffin, who gave his time, talent 
and money to the local community, and was largely responsible for steering the decision to 
place an airport at the western end of Windsor Locks instead of in Hartford. That airport 
became Bradley Field. Dexter Drake Coffin died in 1966. 

The final chapter of the Dexter family in Windsor Locks was written in the year 2000. 

The C.H. Dexter Corporation was the oldest corporation on the NY Stock Exchange. It was 
established by Seth Dexter in 1769, and it grew into a worldwide manufacturing conglomerate. 
In 2000, the final stockholder meeting was held on the floor of the mill. Dexter D. Coffin Jr, and 
his brother, David L. Coffin, sons of Dexter D. Coffin, were present. 

To avoid a hostile takeover in 2000, the company sold all of its holdings. The Windsor 
Locks portion of C.H.Dexter Corp., known as the Dexter Non-Woven Materials Division, was 
sold to the Ahlstrom Paper Group of Finland. That was the end of the C.H.Dexter Corporation. 
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Below is a photo of the Ashmere estate being torn down. 



The Ashmere being torn down 



Chapter 18 


Blanche’s Bowling Alley and the 
Princess/Palace Theater 


Everybody who remembers the old Main Street “downtown” area, remembers 
Blanche’s Bowling Alley. It was on the North Side of Grove Street, just up from Main 
Street. Not everyone knows that Blanche was Blanche (Bianchi) Lavigne, whose 
relatives owned Bianchi’s Restaurant, Sy Bianchi’s Newsstand, and Mondo Bianchi’s 
Shoe Store. Far fewer knew what had been on the top floor of the bowling alley. The 
goal of this chapter is to tell the story. 

Blanch’s Bowling Alley was a small affair. It only had four lanes, and it used pin 
boys because the technology of the bowling alley predated the development of 
automated pin setters. It was a fun place to spend some time and some energy. 
Blanche’s Bowling Alley was antique, even by the standards of the 1950s and 1960s. 
Windsor Locks had the “Bradley Bowl” near Bradley Field, which brought the 
Professional Bowlers Association (PBA) Tour to our town. However, one didn’t go to 
Blanche’s for the same experience that one would go to the Bradley Bowl. One could 
walk to Blanche’s, and one didn’t need much money. 

The only available photos of the bowling alley were ones taken of a person or a 
family, with the bowling alley in the background. See the photograph of Angie (Ferrari) 
Baron in front of the bowling alley. You can make out the word “BOWLING” on the sign. 



Angie (Ferrari) Baron in front of 
Blanche’s Bowling Alley 


Unfortunately, the bowling alley burned on February 6, 1972. The building had 
been owned by Blanche Lavigne, but the bowling alley had been shut down since 1960. 
See the photo of the fire. After the fire, the building remained closed. 
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Blanche's Bowling Alley Burns Grove St 
Princess Theater was on top floor 


The top floor of the building used to be a theater which was originally called the 
Princess Theater, but was later known as the Palace Theater. Leo Montemerlo said 
that he could see two movies there and get a lollipop for seven cents. 

The January 5,1914 issue of the Springfield Republican had an article which 
read: “The two moving picture houses that have been operated in competition for some 
time, have been combined. Hereafter the pictures will be shown only in the Princes 
theater, and the show in the Burnap Opera House will be closed.” 

The October 20,1929 issue of the Springfield Republican shed further light on the 
subject, saying: “The Palace Theater on Grove Street, closed for a few years, has been 
sold by the owners, Leo Viola and Dominick Alfano, to Harold Lavigne of Thompsonville, 
who will open a bowling alley when alterations are made. This building was built about 
ten years ago by a company of local Italian men who conducted it as a movie house for 
a few years, but did not make any money on it. Later it was tried a short time by people 
from out of town, without success. A few years ago, the owners of the Rialto Theater, 
Viola and Alfano, bought the Palace and closed it, ending competition that was making 
business unprofitable for both places for a while.” 

Now you know the history of the building that was an early movie theater and 
bowling alley in Windsor Locks. 
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Chapter 19 

The Windsor Locks Macaroni 
Manufacturing Company 

Leonardo Colapietro was one of four Colapietro brothers: Pasquale, Leonardo, 
Vito and, Giovanni. They came to Windsor Locks from Turi, a very small town 
southeastern Italy. Turi is just south of Bari, and is much smaller than Windsor Locks. 
Pasquale was the first to arrive in the US. He came to Windsor Locks and set up a 
confectionary store by 1906. His three brothers followed within a few years. Leonardo 
and Vito stayed in the US. After a while, Giovanni returned to his hometown in Italy. 
Here is a portrait of the four brothers, which was taken before 1910. 



After they were here for a few years, Vito and Leonardo went back to Italy briefly, 
to find wives. Both were successful. Below is a photo of the families of Vito, Leonardo 
and Pasquale taken in 1914, followed by a photo of Leonardo and Stella’s growing 
family in about 1921. The brothers wasted no time in starting businesses and families. 
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Three Colapietro Families - about 1914 
Vito and Anna Pasquale and Grazia Leonardo and Stella 
Tony Angelo Tony Anna Esther Tony 



Stella (Romito) and Leonardo Colapietro 
with their children Esther, Armand and Tony, about 1921 
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Pasquale’s confectionary shop was in the Mather block. Vito bought the hotel 
across from the railroad station by 1917, and he had a confectionary store on the 
ground floor. Leonardo set up his own shop in the Mather block. He started a factory 
for manufacturing macaroni. It was called the Windsor Locks Macaroni 
Manufacturing Company. His factory also had a store, which sold not only macaroni, 
but also various other sundries. A recent telephone conversation with John Zaccheo, 
the oldest son of Tommasso Zaccheo, who had the Pontiac dealership across from the 
bridge, turned up the fact that Leonardo’s macaroni business was not a small-time 
operation. He used to have large amounts of high-gluten flour shipped in from 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and New York. 

In 1919, Leonardo Colapietro filed for brand name for his macaroni. The 
application was filed with the Patent Department. 

June 10. 1010. 

1 21.049.— Title: “ VICTORY STAR BRAND MACARONI." 

«K»r Macaroni. » WisMoa Locks Macakoki Jins. 

Co.. Wladaor Ucki. Conn. Filed June 7. 1010. 


In 1993, Howard J. White, who at the time was the Municipal Historian of 
Windsor Locks, wrote an article entitled “Interesting Facts about Windsor Locks”. 
Unfortunately that article did not say who published it or where more copies could be 
gotten. Since it contains an informative section on the Windsor Locks Macaroni 
Factory, that section is included here in its entirety. 

“ Macaroni Factory in Windsor Locks 

It is the absolute truth. There was a Macaroni Factory in 
Windsor Locks. It was owned and operated by Leon Colapietro and 
located in the First National Bank building on the Southwest corner 
of Spring and Main Streets. If one were walking along Main Street 
and the hatchway of the building was open, you could see the young 
boys making the boxes in which to ship the product. In later years 
Leon Colapietro and his family moved to Springfield. Another 
interesting note concerning the Colapietro family was that Leon had 
two brothers in town, who operated the same type stores, fresh fruit, 
candy, ice cream, tobacco, cigars, and they had a very good 
selection of fireworks for the Fourth of July celebrations. As I recall, 
along with the soda fountain, there was s little ice cream parlor in the 
rear of each of the stores. Here is an interesting little story about the 
Colapietro brothers. If you went into Patsy’s store to purchase 
something and he did not have it, he would send you to Leon’s store 
that was up Main St just a short distance, if Leon could not supply 
with what you were looking for, he would send you to Vito’s store 
that was in the hotel building, across from the old railroad station. If 
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you will excuse the phrase, the Colapietro brothers “had you either 
coming or going. ” 

In 1924, there was a fire in the Mather building that started in Leonardo 
Colapietro’s macaroni factory. The January 2,1924 issue of the Springfield Republican 
had a long story on the fire. It said that a $40,000 fire ran through the three story brick 
building belonging to the heirs of the late William Mather at the corner of Main and 
Spring Streets early in the morning. The rooms of the Windsor Locks Trust and Safe 
Deposit company were not damaged. The fire broke out either in the basement where 
the heaters and electrical motors were for the macaroni factory, or in Leonardo’s store 
on the street level. The fire worked its way up through the walls and damaged the 
millinery shop and apartment of Mrs Bearmont, and the music studio of Fred C. Abbe. 
The damage to some of the building was covered by insurance, but the massive 
damage to Leonardo’s factory and store was only partially covered by insurance. 

Soon after the fire, Leonardo Colapietro took what was left of his factory and 
store, and moved them to 878 Main St. in the Italian district of Springfield, Mass. He 
opened up the Windsor Locks Supermarket, and the Windsor Locks Macaroni 
Manufacturing Co. in that location. Why did he name both of his businesses after the 
town he just left? Because he loved Windsor Locks. I knew Leonardo Colapietro very 
well. He was my grandfather’s brother. Our family went up to Springfield very often to 
visit his family. All of the children in our family called him “Zizi Leone," which is Italian 
for “Uncle Leo”. He wasn’t our uncle. We called his wife “Zia Stella” (Aunt Stella). 
These were terms of endearment. 

“Zizi Leone” was always at his store, and always wore a big smile. He was a 
jovial man. Whenever I walked into his store, he would always say something like “Mel, 
Have a nice apple.” or “Hey Mel, come and get some of these good plums.” His store 
thrived in the Italian section of Springfield. The January 30,1927 issue of the 
Springfield Republican says: “The Windsor Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Company 
plans to enlarge its quarters by occupying the vacant store immediately alongside its 
present store, and will install a glass partition so that the operation of the machinery can 
be observed from the front of the establishment. A new preliminary drying process was 
recently introduced, embodying an improved method of treating the product by the 
warm air circulating system, reducing the duration of the drying process b about 48 
hours.” The business reported a 33 percent increase in business over the previous 
year. 

While Leonardo was living and running two businesses in Springfield, and his 
brother, Vito was doing the same thing in Windsor Locks, the two families and their 
friends often got together in both towns. Below is a photo of the families and friends of 
the family in the driveway of Leonardo and Stella’s house on Wendell Place, Springfield, 
which was only short distance from his business. After that photo, there is a photo the 
Springfield Colapietros and the Windsor Locks Colapietros at the Beach. You can see 
Leonardo in the upper left. 
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L to R: Mrs. Romito; Front:, Julia dr Leo Lefemine; Anna dr Angelo Cola pic tro, 
Maria Lefemine, Mrs. Ziti, Stella Co/apietro, Vito Colapietro on tricycle, 
Domenichella Lefemine in front. 

Wendell Place, Springfield, Mass., 1942 



At the beach at Misquamicut, Rhode Island', 1935 
Leo Colapietro left back, John Colapietro, right back 
Lena and Esther center, Lil Spinelli right front 
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Vito Colapietro’s wife, Anna, and Leonardo’s wife, Stella, were best friends. 
When I think back to “Nonny” and “Zia Stella," the following photo illustrates the way I 
remember them. They were classy ladies. 



"Zia Stella and Nonny" 
Stella and Anna Colapietro 


In 1958, Leonardo’s Windsor Locks Super Market applied for and got a liquor 
license. His business continued to do well. Below is his business card. 


Telephone 6-1700 



Windsor Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Co. 

Importers and Wholesalers of Foreign 
and Domestic Groceries 


878-888 Main street 
Springfield. Mass. 
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Leonardo Colapietro lived a full and happy life. He died in January of 1961. The 
Springfield Union issue of Jan. 22, 1961 has his obituary. Remember that there were 
four Colapietro brothers. All four came to the US, but one of them, Giovanni, returned to 
his home city of Turi, Italy. Giovanni had two sons who became Catholic priests. One 
of them, Rev. Antonio Colapietro did move to the US. He presided over the funeral 
mass for his Uncle Leonardo. The Springfield Union said: “Mr. Colapietro was born 
Sept 29, 1896, in Turi, Province of Bari, Italy, son of the late Antonio and Pasqua 
(Lerede) Colapietro. He came to this country 55 years ago and settled in Windsor 
Locks, CT, where he started his macaroni firm. This was the first business of its kind in 
the Connecticut Valley. Mr. Colapietro moved the plant to this city in 1924. He stopped 
the manufacture of macaroni at the outbreak of World War II. His company is still 
located at 878 Main St., and is operated by his two sons, Anthony and Armand, as the 
Windsor Locks Super Market.” 

According to the Springfield Union of June 22, 1966, Anthony and Armand 
Colapietro transferred the license for the business to Mr Joseph Beaulieu. 

The Springfield Union of April 25, 1969 had the following photo of a fire which 
destroyed the Windsor Locks Super Market. 

At the time of the fire, Anthony Colapietro, Leonardo’s son, was renting the store 
to Anthony D’Augustino. The fire was the second in the store within a week. The store 
had been condemned by the food inspector, and was closed at the time of the fire. 

That was the end of the Windsor Locks Super Market. 



Supermarket Fire of Suspicious Origin 
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final* lari tfct btew «u of i f ictea. #ci*ia and te aad*r tefwticattea. 


Springfield Union, APril 25, 1969 
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Here is an early photo of Leonardo and his wife Stella, as they were starting off 
in Windsor Locks. They were a handsome couple. They were filled with hope and with 
a belief that they could forge a good life for themselves and their future family. They 
accomplished what they set out to do. 



Stella (Romito) and Leonardo Colapietro 


Their heritage lives on. Stella’s maiden name was Romito. Her relatives have 
run an Italian Market since 1921, which was three years before Leonardo and Stella 
opened up the Windsor Locks Super Market in Springfield. Romito’s market is still in 
business as of this writing in 2017). It used to be on Main Street in Springfield, not far 
from Leonardo Colapietro’s store. The Romito family moved their store to 21 North 
Main St., East Longmeadow, MA . It is still a genuine Italian Market with the look and 
feel and smells that it is supposed to have. 
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Conclusion 

Leonardo Colapietro came from a town in Italy that was smaller than Windsor 
Locks. He had no money and spoke no English. He had just finished being a teenager. 
The same was true of his three brothers. Three of them stayed in Windsor Locks and 
founded businesses. Leonardo also founded the first macaroni manufacturing 
company in Connecticut He faced adversity when both of his businesses burned in 
1924. He saw a chance to grow his businesses in Springfield and he moved them to 
that city. His businesses and his family flourished. All of his children were successful. 
This is the kind of businessman and family man that you would want to have in your 
town. 
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Chapter 20 

St Oronzo of Turi, Italy and Windsor Locks 

The feast of St. Oronzo has been celebrated in Windsor Locks since the early 
1900s, when a number of people from Turi, Italy emigrated to Windsor Locks. These 
people included the four Colapietro brothers (Pasquale, Vito, Leonardo and Giovanni), 
Tommasso Zaccheo, Vito Lefemine, and their wives. Giovanni returned to Italy, but all 
of the other men became businessmen in Windsor Locks. Pasquale Colapietro had a 
confectionary store. Vito Colapietro had the hotel. Leonardo Colapietro had the 
Windsor Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Company. Vito Lefemine had a barber shop. 

All of these businesses were on Main Street. 

These emigrants from Turi were devout members of St. Mary’s Parish, and they 
quickly instituted the annual celebration of St. Oronzo Day. He was the patron saint of 
Turi. Turi is a town near Bari, Italy, which is in the Southeastern part of the Italian 
peninsula. They bought a large statue of St. Oronzo, which was carried in the annual 
parade for the festival os St. Oronzo. They formed the St. Oronzo Society, of which Vito 
Colapietro was a president for a while. 

For a number of years, the festival of St. Oronzo also included a day of 
celebration in a park in Windsor Locks, at which there was Italian food, music, dancing 
and fireworks. That park is now the Bellarmine Center. 

Below are two photos of the St. Oronzo celebration in Windsor Locks. 



Si. Oronzo celebration, St. Maty's Church, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Vito Colapietro, President of St. Oronzo Society standing in front ofstatue 
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St. Oronzo parade at corner 
of Main St. and Spring St. 


The following are photos of the St. Oronzo day celebration in Turi and in Lecce, Italy. 



Festival of St. Oronzo in Turi, Italy 
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The legend of St. Oronzo is as follows. According to a twelfth-century 



St. Oronzo celebration in Lecce, Italy 


manuscript, a man named Justus, who was a disciple of Saint Paul, was on his way to 
Rome when he was shipwrecked near the town of Salento. After the shipwreck, Justus 
converted a citizen named Oronzo, and his nephew, Fortunatus, in the nearby town of 
Lecce. Oronzo’s father, Publius, had been treasurer to the emperor, and Oronzo had 
succeeded him to this office. 

Oronzo and Fortunatus were denounced as Christians, and they refused to 
sacrifice to the Roman gods. They were whipped and kept in jail, but later went to 
Corinth, where Oronzo met Saint Paul, and was confirmed as the first bishop of Lecce, 
When they returned to Lecce, the authorities once again persecuted them. Antonius, a 
representative of Nero, imprisoned Oronzo and Fortunatus, and threatened to kill them 
if they did not reject their new religion. The two refused, but they managed to be 
released. They continued to preach in Salento and in Bari. They were finally arrested 
again by Antoninus and executed about two miles from Lecce. 

Oronzo is venerated as the patron saint of Turi. Legend has it that he hid in a 
cave near there. The ending of a cholera outbreak in 1851 was attributed to him. 

The citizens of Windsor Locks are fortunate to have had the festival of St. Oronzo 
emigrate here from the town of Turi. It adds flavor and a bit of Italian culture to our 
town. While almost everyone in Windsor Locks has heard of St. Oronzo, not many 
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knew where the festival came from, who brought it to our town, or what the story of St. 
Oronzo was. Hopefully, this chapter has shed some light on this. 
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Chapter 21 

One Ferry and Three Bridges 

The current (2016) Windsor Locks bridge, known as “The Bridge Street Bridge," 
connects Windsor Locks with East Windsor. Most people would say that it connects 
Windsor Locks with Warehouse Point. The explanation is that East Windsor has five 
sections: Warehouse Point, Broad Brook, Scantic, Melrose, and Windsorville. The 
section of East Windsor that the bridge connects with is Warehouse Point. Warehouse 
Point has long been an important place to be connected with. It was first used by 
William Pynchon, the founder of Springfield, in the 1630s. (“East Windsor, Connecticut”, 
Wikipedia) 

Mr. William Pynchon was one of New England’s first settlers. He was an 
aggressive, forward-looking businessmen. He needed to ship goods and supplies to 
Springfield via the Connecticut River. Unfortunately river boats could not go any farther 
than the falls located in Enfield, so he needed a place to store goods until they could be 
transported by land or by special boats as far as Springfield. He built a warehouse at 
an appropriate spot, and called the place “Warehouse Point”. (William Pynchon, 
Wikipedia) He began sending supplies from Boston, up the Connecticut River, and 
storing them in Warehouse Point, to await the 14 mile trip to Springfield. (Jabez Hayden, 
1886) 

To enhance the prospects of commerce in Windsor Locks, it was necessary to 
connect travel between Windsor Locks and Warehouse Point. The first method of 
crossing the river was by ferry. 



1783 - 1886 
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The ferry was tied to a pier in the river to prevent it from being washed 
downstream. The photograph of the ferry is from about 1885. In it, the ferry is moored 
on the Warehouse Point side of the river. The buildings on the other side of the river are 
the mills in Windsor Locks. The ferry operated from 1783 until the suspension bridge 
was built in 1886. (Giannuzzi) 

In October 1886, the ferry was replaced by an impressive suspension bridge, 
built by the Warehouse Point Bridge and Ferry Company. The bridge was made up of a 
550-foot main span and two 300-foot side spans. The concept was to minimize the 
number of piers in the river and their effects on power wheels immediately upstream. 
That bridge charged a toll for all traffic until the state purchased it and made it free in 
July 1908. It was the first free bridge across the Connecticut River in the state. This 
was the first step in the state's plan to own and control all bridges over the river. 
(Connecticut Roads) 

The suspension bridge was a one-lane toll bridge. The road was then called 
“State Aid Road No. 20”. Later the name was changed to Route 140. The photograph 
of the bridge (see below) was taken in 1900 from the East bank of the river, looking 
toward Windsor Locks. 



Suspension bridge: Windsor Locks - Warehouse Point 

1886 - 1921 


The main suspension cables were anchored below ground at each end. Each 
suspension cable was made up of bundles of twisted wire rope. That process was 
developed by John Roebling in the 1840s and was used on the Brooklyn Bridge. 
(Giannuzzi) 

See the toll ticket (below) for one person to walk across the bridge. In 1907, it 
cost an individual driving a touring car 25 cents, and it cost twelve and a half cents for a 
horse, wagon and driver. For a person on foot, the cost was three cents. 
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Below is a dramatic photo of the suspension bridge in the winter of 1907, when 
the river was frozen. 



Suspension bridge over frozen Connecticut River, 1907 


As motor traffic increased, especially truck traffic from the tobacco fields, the old 
bridge became unsafe and obsolete. Keeping it in good repair was increasingly 
expensive. In 1919, Hartford County received approval to build a $350,000 iron truss 
bridge to replace it. This second bridge opened, at a final cost of about $500,000, on 
Dec. 2, 1921. See photo below. The county hoped to sell the old bridge for scrap, but 
could not find a way to cover expenses of demolition. The state began tearing down the 
old bridge in 1924. (Connecticut Roads) 
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Truss Bridge: Windsor Locks to Warehouse Point 


1921 - 1992 

This second bridge was a 7-span truss structure, which was completed in 1921. 
Each span was approximately 152 feet long, consisting of six 25-foot panels for a total 
of approximately 1,064 feet between abutments, and a 23-foot curb-to-curb width. The 
total length of the truss bridge was 1,604 feet. The truss structure was built by the 
Berlin Construction Company, directly north of the previous bridge. (Bridge Street 
Bridge) 

In the following photo, the Truss Bridge and the Suspension Bridge can be seen 
standing side by side. Shortly after this photo, the Suspension Bridge was 
demolished. 



Truss and Suspension bridges standing side by side --1922 
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The next photo is of the Truss Bridge after the flood of 1936, when the flood 
waters went above the road level of the bridge. Try to imagine a flood so big that the 
level of the river rose above the road level on the road on the bridge. It happened. 


V 



Truss Bridge after 1936 flood water topped road level. 


The original two-inch wooden planking of the bridge’s sidewalk was cantilevered 
off of the South truss. The original two-inch wooden planks of the sidewalk were 
replaced by a concrete filled steel grid in 1938. In 1984, serious buckling of the 
sidewalk slabs required the construction of a temporary sidewalk across the full length 
of the bridge. The sidewalk was used by many fishermen during the spring shad fishing 
season. (Giannuzzi) 

By the 1960s, the 1921 bridge was growing obsolete. In 1967, the state posted a 
maximum load of 15 tons, requiring heavier trucks to use the Dexter Coffin Bridge on 
1-91 In 1983, after the collapse of the Mianus River Bridge on 1-95, the DOT initiated a 
statewide emergency bridge repair program. The decision for the Route 140 bridge was 
to replace it instead of repairing it. The new bridge opened in 1992. It is referred to as 
The Bridge Street Bridge. (Connecticut Roads) 



“Bridge St. Bridge” - Windsor Locks to Warehouse Point 

Built in 1992 
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CONCLUSION - 


We have seen that commerce was the reason that people needed to travel 
between Windsor Locks and Warehouse Point. The first method used was a ferry which 
lasted from 1783 to 1886. A suspension bridge, lasting from 1886 to 1921 was a major 
improvement over the ferry. It was replaced by a truss bridge which lasted from 1921 
to 1992, at which the current modern bridge was built. Of course, each of the three 
bridges was “modern” when it was built. 

A search of Connecticut and Massachusetts newspapers for articles about the 
bridge in Windsor Locks shows that the Windsor Locks bridge has been a popular topic 
for a long time. From 1800 to 2016, the search found 18,881 articles on that topic. 

There were 2600 articles about the ferry in Windsor Locks, Most were from before 
1900. 

Sources: 

“Bridge Street Bridge (Connecticut River)”, Wikipedia 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Bridae Street Bridge (Connecticut River) 

“East Windsor, Connecticut”, Wikipedia 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/East Windsor. Connecticut 

“Windsor Locks: From the Memorial History of Hartford County," CT, BY Jabez H. 
Hayden, Esq. Edited by J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D, Published by Edward L. Osgood, 
1886. 

Suspension Bridges of Connecticut 

http://www.bridgemeister.com/list.php?tvpe=state&state=Connecticut 

“Connecticut Roads”, Nov. 24, 2012 
http ://www. ku ru m i .com/roads/ct/ct 140. htm I 

"Windsor Locks Canal (Images of America)” - by Maria Giannuzzi (Arcadia) 2007. 
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Chapter 22 

Windsor Locks’ First Ambulance 


In 1943, the newly formed Lions Club decided to donate an ambulance to the 
town of Windsor Locks. The town had never had an ambulance. Red Leary organized 
a small group of members to raise the funds to procure the ambulance. The group 
consisted of Thomas A. Grasso, Philip J. Koehler, Arthur F. Cannon and Fred J. Kervick. 
(Springfield Republican, November 13, 1943) 



Windsor Locks’ First Ambulance 


Dan Kervick contacted me after he read my article about Red Leary, which 
mentioned the Lions Club project. Dan said that the Fred J. Kervick in my article was 
his father. Dan sent me the information about the Lions Club ambulance project on 
which this article is based. 

When the Lions Club committee began a house-to-house drive to raise the 
necessary funds, each committee member was given a specific area to cover. Fred J, 
Kervick was assigned the area of Main Street, including the retail businesses on one 
side of the road, and the manufacturing plants on other. The reason that Mr. Kervick 
was given that area was because he owned a trucking business, and most of those 
businesses were regular customers of his. 

In the canvassing of the rest of the town, most of the donations made by 
individuals were in the amount of one or two dollars. There were very few five and ten 
dollar donations from individuals. However, the mills came through in a big way. Horton 
Chuck, Montgomery, Medlicott, Clark, Rushmore, and Dexter all gave generously. 

One of Mr. Kervick’s customers in Hartford was the A. C. Hine Company, a 
Pontiac-Oldsmobile dealership He spoke with Mr. Hine, and asked if he could help 
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Mr. Hine agreed to sell an ambulance to the Lions Club at his cost, but there was one 
provision. The Lions Club would have to pick up the ambulance in Boson when it was 
ready. After several meetings with Mr. Hine, they agreed on the equipment to be 
installed in the ambulance and on the price. According to Leslie Matthews Stansfield 
(Images of America: Windsor Locks, Acadia Press, 2003), they got a 1936 Oldsmobile, 
which cost $1,650. 

You may ask why they bought a 1936 ambulance in 1943. Why didn’t they get a 
1943 ambulance? The answer was that all manufacturing of automobiles had stopped 
when World War II began. New designs didn’t start to be manufactured again until 
1948. 

When the ambulance had been fully outfitted with the requested equipment, and 
the Windsor Locks name and logo had been painted on it, Red Leary, Tom Grasso, Phil 
Koehler, Fred Kervick and Art Cannon drove to Boston to get it. Red Leary and Tom 
Grasso drove the ambulance back to Windsor Locks. Mr. Kervick, Mr. Cannon and Mr. 
Koehler returned in the vehicle they all went to Boston in. 

When they arrived back in Windsor Locks, they parked the ambulance at the 
Police Department. As the word got out, many townspeople came by to view their new 
ambulance. Getting its first ambulance is a major milestone for any town. The vision 
and work of the men who made it happen should not be forgotten. 

The Lions club had raised $2567.05 to buy an ambulance. (Springfield 
Republican, July 22,1944) The ambulance only cost $1650. Credit for that 
accomplishment goes to the team of Leary, Koehler, Cannon, and Kervick. 

A decade later, the Lions club did it again. They bought a 1953 Packard 
ambulance to replace the 1943 ambulance which they had bought for the town in 1943. 
That ambulance had been used 650 times (Springfield Union, May 22, 1953) 
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Chapter 23 

Drum Corps of Windsor Locks 


Through most of the 1900s, Windsor Locks had a number of Drum Corps. There 
are two levels of Drum Corps: Senior and Junior. The former are made up of adults, 
and the latter are made up of youths. They both march in the same parades, but when 
it comes to competitions, they do not compete against one another. 

Drum corps descended from military bugle and drum units returning from World 
War I and succeeding wars. Traditionally, drum corps served as signaling units as early 
as before the American Civil War. With the invention of the radio, bugle signaling units 
became obsolete and surplus equipment As a result, drum and bugle corps of 
civilians and veterans, and the corps performed in community events and local 
celebrations. This, in turn, evolved to drum corps as community groups. 

This article covers the drum corps of Windsor Locks, both of the Senior and 
Junior types. 


THE SENIOR DRUM CORPS OF WINDSOR LOCKS 

Senior Drum Corps are limited to adult members. Windsor Locks has had four of 

them: 

1. The Windsor Locks Fife, Drum and Bugle Corps (1916 - 1924) 

2. The “Old Timers Drum and Bugle Corps” (1919) which was mentioned in the 
Springfield Republican of Nov. 12,1919. No other mention of the group was found. 

3. The Windsor Locks Volunteer Fire Department Fife and Drum Corps (1965 - 1991) 

4. The Old Engine No. 2 Fife and Drum Corps (1984 - 1991), which was an offshoot of 
the Fire Department’s Fife and Drum Corps. 

Windsor Locks’ first drum corps was called the Windsor Locks Fife, Drum and 
Bugle Corps. The August 20,1916 issue of the Springfield Republican states: “ The 
Windsor Locks Fife, Drum and Bugle Corps, which has recently sprung into existence, 
is in Rockville, attending the state Drum Corps convention.” There were a number of 
mentions of this drum corps in the newspapers in 1916, and they kept appearing until 
1922. So we can assume that this group was in existence from about 1916 until about 
1922. The following photograph of the Windsor Locks Fife, Drum and Bugle Corps, is 
the only known photograph of the group. 
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Windsor Locks Fife,Drum & Bugle Corps, 1916 


Below is a photo of old uniforms from the 1916 drum corps, 
which are still on display in Windsor Locks at the Memorial Hall. 



Uniforms of the Windsor Locks 
Fife, Drum & Bugle Corps, -1920 


The second senior Drum Corps from our town was the “Windsor Locks Volunteer 
Fire Department Fife and Drum Corps”. It was organized in 1965, and its first 
appearance was at a celebration of the Windsor Locks Little League World 
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Championship in that year. The next photograph is of the Fire Department’s Fife and 
Drum Corps. 



Windsor Locks Volunteer Fire Department Fife & Drum Corps 


This drum corps used fifes, snare drums and base drums, but no bugles. They 
practiced at the Union School. They used the “ancient” style of play which was based on 
a slow cadence of about 100 beats per minute. They marched in town parades, and 
participated in contests. They won many trophies which are now at the Fire Station. 

Whenever the Fire Department’s Drum Corps marched in a Fire Department 
Parade, they wore their Class A uniforms. Below is a rare photo of the one time that 
this that Fife and Drum Corps did not dress in their Class A uniforms. It was taken in 
1991 in Deep River, CT on a day that was very hot, so they wore a lighter, more 
informal uniform. The Fire Department’s Fife and Drum Corps was formed in 1965 and 
was active until about 1991. They did get together a few more times after that. One of 
those times was the 150th Anniversary of Windsor Locks in 2004. 



Windsor Locks Firemans’ Fife & Drum Corps, 1991 
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Members of the Fire Department’s formed another Fife and Drum core in 1984. It 
was called the Old Engine No. 2 Fife and Drum Corps. It was formed to march in 
parades that the Fire Department didn't or couldn't make. The most important of those 
was the 1985 parade in New Haven for Connecticut’s 350th Anniversary. They loaded 
the old fire truck on a flat bed truck, and marched in that parade. They also played at 
Little League parades in town and other non-fire department parades. 



Old Engine No. 2 Fife and Drum Corps, 1985 


Below is a photograph of this drum corps marching in the 350th Connecticut 
Anniversary in New London, Connecticut in 1956. The photos and information about 
the two Fire Department drum corps were provided by John Donohue. 



Old Engine No. 2 Drum Corps, Conn. 350th Anniversary. New Haven, 1956 
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THE JUNIOR DRUM CORPS OF WINDSOR LOCKS 


Windsor Locks had four junior (youth) drum corps in the 1950s and 1960s. All 
marched in local parades, and competed in nearby competitions. The first was the St. 
Mary’s Drum Corps and Brigade Team, which was formed in October 1949 by Reverend 
Edward B. Conlon. The Story of Windsor Locks: 1663-1954 says: “The organization 
has been aided by a series of top-flight trainers and musicians over the past five years, 
and has won many laurels. The misses Jacqueline Daly and Jane Pastamerlo are the 
present Majorettes in the Corps, and Miss Marilyn Barbieri is Majorette of the Brigade 
Drill Team.” Below is a 1955 photo of the St. Mary’s Drum Corps in St. Mary’s Park, 
which is now known as Pesci Park. 



Fife & Drum Corps competition at St. Mary’s Park, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
St. Mary’s Drum and Bugle Corps forms living rosary, about 1955 
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Next is a 1956 photograph of two of their members, Mel and John Montemerlo, in 
uniform. The West wall of St. Mary’s School is in the background. The group used the 
school and its grounds for its practice sessions. 





Mel and John Montemerlo, about 1956 
Members of St. Mary’s Drum Corps 

St. Mary’s Drum Corps included fifes, drums and bugles. It was very active in the 
early 1950s, but no mention of them exists in local newspapers after 1958. 

The Golden Lancers Drum Corps was started in 1958 by a young couple named 
Al and Mary Weatherbee, who lived on Litchfield Drive, near Southwest School. The 
original funding to get the drum corps started was donated by Ray Roncari. It funded 
the purchase of instruments, uniforms and a small, used bus. The bus was big enough 
for the group. It was reliable, and it got the group to and from Drum Corps 
“meets” (contests) in the nearby area. The group also marched in Windsor Locks 
parades. The next photo is of five members of the Golden Lancers. 
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Golden Lancers members. 

Paul O’Donnell, Teddy Mitchell, Chick Belisle 
Unidentified, Sharon Weatherbee 


Next is a photo of the front section of the group in a Windsor Locks parade. 



Golden Lancers in Windsor Locks parade. 
Sharon Weatherbee, Robin Kaye 
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Al and Mary Weatherbee deserve a great deal of credit for forming and taking 
care of the Golden Lancers. The group’s members will never forget the practices, the 
trips to competitions, an occasional stop at Friendly’s for “Awful-Awfuls” and other ice 
cream treats. They even went on an excursion in the bus to the East Windsor Drive-in 
for a movie. Mr. and Mrs. Weatherbee were excellent leaders, teachers, and role 
models. Unfortunately the Golden Lancers Drum Corps only lasted from 1958 to 1961. 
Information about the Golden Lancers and photos were provided by Robin Kaye and 
Sharon Weatherbee. The author (Mel Montemerlo) was a member of the Golden 
Lancers. 

The third junior Drum Corps in Windsor Locks existed from about 1960 to 1965. 

It was called the Cavaliers Junior Drum and Bugle Corps, and was sponsored by the 
Gensi-Viola Post of the American Legion. Frank E. Merrigan was its director. There 
were 14 articles about it in Springfield Newspapers which cover Windsor Locks news. 
They dated from 1960 to 1964. A 1960 article said that they were going to raise money 
to pay for the annual costs of the group. The 1964 article in the Springfield Union said 
that it was going to be replaced by a “Marching and Maneuvering” drum and bugle 
corps which would be named the “Majestic Guardsmen Drum and Bugle Corps”. 
However further information on either the Cavaliers or the Majestic Guardsmen could 
not be found. 

There was a fourth Junior Drum Corps in Windsor Locks, called the Conquistador 
Drum and Bugle Corps, but little information could be found. The following old 
advertisement for the Conquistadors was posted on Facebook on September 9, 2016. 
Three people posted comments, saying they remembered it, but there was no 
information as to when it existed or who sponsored it. An internet search turned up two 
websites which included a listing of the Conquistador Drum and Bugle Corps or Windsor 
Locks, but neither had a date on it. 

THE CONQUISTADOR ^ 

DRUM AND BUGLE 
CORPS, INC. 

^WINDSOR LOCKS/ CONN. ‘ 


CONCLUSION 

While the popularity of drum corps in the United States waned in the last quarter 
of the Twentieth Century, it was strong in the Northeastern States for most of the 
century. The existence of four junior drum corps and the four senior drum corps in 
Windsor Locks is a reflection of that. Drum corps gave our youth and our adults a fun 
and productive outlet for their creative energies for most of the century. But as the 
saying goes, “All good things must end sometime.” Those groups are now memories. 
Hopefully, this chapter will help those memories live on. 
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Chapter 24 

Windsor Locks Catastrophes 


Introduction 

While it is interesting and informative to read the pleasant parts of history, it is 
useful to review some of the bad things that have occurred, such as tornados, 
hurricanes, floods and fires. Such reflection allows us to think about what happened, 
and to determine if we are better prepared to handle similar things in the future. For 
example, the US government is now (2017) studying its policies on federal flood 
insurance. They have found that in some flood zones, the same houses have been 
rebuilt many times at government expense. (New York Times, Aug. 31, 1917 https:// 
www.nytimes.com/2017/08/31 /opinion/flood-insurance-program-.html). One alternative 
being considered is to reduce incentives to rebuild in flood plains. 

Let us consider the disasters that have befallen Windsor Locks. 


Natural Disasters 

1979 Tornado 

On October 3, 1979, a tornado struck the area around Turnpike Road, near 
Bradley Field. It caused three deaths and 500 injuries. It was the ninth most 
destructive tornado in American history. There were no tornado watches or warnings 
issued before it struck. An American Airlines flight with 114 passengers was about to 
land as the tornado was passing the airport but the pilot was able to abort the landing in 
time. The tornado then hit the section of the airport where the New England Air 
Museum is located. More than 20 vintage aircraft were completely destroyed and many 
others were seriously damaged. Damage totals from the tornado were around $200M 
in 1979 dollars. 65 homes were destroyed and more than 75 more were damaged. 

The winds reached 87 mph. (Wikipedia - “Windsor Locks Tornado”). Below you will 
find the front page of the Oct. 4, 1979 Morning Union newspaper from Springfield, 

Mass. While the words on the front page article are not readable, the photos and 
headlines indicate how bad the tornado was. That is followed by a photo of mangled 
aircraft at the Air Museum and a photo of badly damaged homes. 
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She 3Uontmg jllnion 



Connecticut tornado kills 1, injures 400 





Bradley Air Museum aircraft after 1979 Tornado 
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1979 Tornado destroyed houses 


2013 Tornado 

On July 1,2013, Windsor Locks was hit by a second tornado that came in from 
the direction of the town of Windsor, where it picked up a lot of tobacco netting and 
dropped it in Windsor Locks. An EF1-category twister tore through the area of Windsor 
Locks and East Windsor between 1:30 and 1:45 p.m. According to the National 
Weather Service, the tornado reached wind speeds of up to 86 mph, was up to 200 
yards wide and traveled 2.5 miles. The EF1 tornado knocked down trees and power 
lines, scattering tobacco cloth, and removing siding from houses. Damage was 
concentrated in the areas of East Windsor, Windsor Locks and Fairfield County. 
Information from: 

http://www.nbcconnecticut.com/news/local/Tornado-Warning-in-Effect-for-Fairfield- 

County-213843351 .html 



Damage from July 1,2013 Windsor Locks Tornado. 
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Flood of March 1936 


The 1936 flood was devastating to communities along its banks. Spring came 
early and caused the frozen Connecticut River to break up in to huge chunks of ice 
which dammed the river. When the massive dam burst, the banks of the river flooded 
towns and farms. Businesses, bridges, homes and roads were destroyed. Thousands 
were left homeless. Windsor Locks was hit hard, as the following photos show. In the 
next photo, notice the height of the flood water on the Montgomery building and its 
outbuildings. 



Montgomery building during 1936 flood 


In the following photo, the water has gone over the roadway on the bridge. The photo 
after the flooded bridge shows the Windsor Locks fire truck on a flooded street. 



Windsor Locks Bridge during 1936 flood 
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Windsor Looks Fi;o Truck dut'ny 1936 Flood 


1938 Hurricane 

The 1938 hurricane was a strong Category 3 with peak wind gusts of 186 mph. 
Over 600 people in New England were killed. This was the worst hurricane to strike 
New England in the last 200 years. The damage in Windsor Locks was enormous, as 
the following article from the Springfield Republican newspaper shows. 


IWIndsorl Hoc ksl Hard llll 
|Wltulftor|klx>cKft.| L'I h provided « 
or>* ol ihtTMTUffglo against l 


vivid 

story or fhOsrTtjgglo Against Hood* 
waters. Thoro the canal overflowed 
Its east hank, pouring Into the base* 
moots of tho Mcdllcott company, C. 
If. Dexler & Sons and others. As 
waters rose, tho east,honk of the 
canal was Anally dynamited north of 
tho American Writing Paper com¬ 
pany to allow tho water to flow Into 
tho river, saving dynamos and ma¬ 
chinery at other plants. The south 
end of tho town was flooded And 
rcsldonts forced to leavo as waters 
roso within two feet of tho 1036 
record. Damago from hurrlcano was 
estimated at 3560.00D. with tremen¬ 
dous and unestlmatcd losses from tho 
flood. Electricity was restored to 
tho business section yesterday And the 
Hnrtford-Springflcld road was cleaned. 
Phono service was almost nonexistent. 

" Springfield Republican 
Sept. 24, 1938 on Flooding 
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Please note in this article that it was the canal that overflowed its east bank, 
pouring water into the Montgomery building. Thus, any future attempts to keep the 
river from overflowing will have to be augmented by methods of keeping the canal from 
overflowing its banks. In the following photograph, you can see the flooding up against 
the Montgomery building. The photograph after that clearly shows the flood waters 
above the roadway on the bridge to Warehouse Point. 



Windsor Locks, Connecticut, after 1938 hurricane. 





The following photos show the damages caused by wind during the hurricane. 
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Freight Station after 1938 hurricane 


Windsor Locks Flood of 1955 

Hurricane Connie dropped five to ten inches of rain in portions of northwest 
Connecticut on August 12, 1955. Connie barely produced any wind in Connecticut as it 
moved to the West, but it dropped enough rain to saturate the soil and raise river levels 
above flood stage. Five days after Connie, Hurricane Diane dropped 10 to 20 inches of 
rain in Connecticut. When preceded by Connie’s five to ten inches of rain, Diane’s 
record 24 hour rainfall was enough to push rivers to levels that hadn’t been seen in 
hundreds of years. In Windsor Locks, Hurricane Connie dropped 7.74 inches of rain, 
and then Hurricane Diane dropped 10.86 inches for a total of 18.42” in five days. 
Information from: http://www.ryanhanrahan.com/flood-of-august-1955/ 

The greatest damage from these two hurricanes was in Connecticut, where 
floods affected about two-thirds of the state. It was the largest flood on record in the 
state's history. All major streams and valleys were flooded during the storm. The 
Connecticut River at Hartford reached the third-highest level on record at the time, 
cresting at 30.6 feet above flood stage. Although there was rural damage, the city of 
Hartford was spared from flooding due to previously constructed dykes. 

Information from: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hurricane Diane 
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Windsor Locks Flood of 1984 


The New York Times, on May 31, 1984, said: “The hardest-hit area was 
Connecticut, where forecasters said the flooding could turn out to be the worst in 30 
years. The Connecticut River was expected to hit 28 feet at Hartford, 12 feet above 
flood stage, and officials said it would probably keep rising. In 1955, in one of the worst 
floods on record, the Connecticut crested at 30.5 feet.” 

At the end of River Rd. in Windsor Locks, there is a pole on which the heights of 
previous flood levels are posted. It can be seen in the next photo that the four highest 
levels ever recorded were floods of 1936, 1938, 1984 and 1955. Those were in order of 
descending height. The following photo of the pole showing the heights of past floods 
in Windsor Locks shows that what the New York Times predicted, actually came to be. 
The height of the flood of 1984 was about the same height as the flood of 1955, which 
was the third highest on record in Windsor Locks. There is another shorter pole, 
closer to the river which also lists notable high water marks of: April 2005, April 1996, 
April 1993, June 1989, May 2001, and July 1973. It is worth noting that these tend to 
occur in Spring or in the beginning of Summer. 



Flood height levels, River Rd. Windsor Locks 
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Fires 


ABC Market - fire in 1925 


When the ABC market burned down, it was replaced by the Brown Derby. See 
the following photograph of the ABC Market, which was taken before the fire. 



ABC Market 

The market on Main Street was a partnership of’Red’ Ambrosetti, Frank Barberi, and 
John B. Colli. Mr. Ambrosetti was the grocer and Mr. Barberi and Mr. Colli were the 
butchers. This phQto was taken in 1923. The business was a total loss after a 1925 fire. The 
site was rebuilt as the Brown Derby, which stood until redevelopment. 

--- Photo courtesy of Jenny Colli. J. B. Col lit daughter. 

Joe (Red) Ambrosetti's Market . Main St.. Windsor Locks. CT 1923 


Blanche’s Bowling Alley and the Princess Theater 

Blanch’s Bowling Alley was a small place. It had four lanes, and no automatic pin 
setters. It was a good, cheap place to spend some time. It was located at the bottom of 
Grove Street hill. It was operated by Blanche (Bianchi) Lavigne. The top of that building 
had been unoccupied for a long time. There had been a movie theater there in the early 
1900s, which had been called the Palace Theater for a while, and then it was called the 
Princess Theater. It ceased operation as a theater prior to 1929. (October 20,1929 
issue of The Springfield Republican). 

The building caught fire on February 6, 1972. The fire gutted the inside of the 
building, which was never repaired. The building remained closed until it was 
demolished. 
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Below are three photos. The first is an early photo of the building before the fire. It is 
followed by a photo of the fire, and another of the building after the fire. 



Ferrari family in front of Blanche’s 
Bowling Alley, Grove St. 1926 



Blanche’s Bowling Alley Burns. Grove St. 
Princess Theater was on top floor. 
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Blanche’s Bowling Alley after the fire. 

Bidwell’s Lumber Yard fire -1958 

Here are two photos of the fire at Bidwell Lumber Yard. The first was taken 
during the fire, and the second was taken after it. 



Bidwell Lumber Co. fire, 1958 
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Bidwell Block Fire 1960 


This fire was 
reported by a telephone 
operator in the Telephone 
Company building on 
Spring St. at about 3AM. 
She said that she saw the 
building hit by a bolt of 
lightning. Two firemen 
were hurt while battling the 
blaze. The following 
newspaper clipping 
describes the fire. The 
photo shows the aftermath 
of the fire in one of the 
upper rooms of the 
building. 


Special to the Hartford Times 

Windsor Locks — Three fire departments were 
called to battle a fire early this morning at the Bidwell 
Block on Main St. here. 


The fire broke out about 3 
a. m. and the first alarm went 
in at 3:14 when a telephone 
operator noticed flames shoot¬ 
ing out the third floor windows. 

Departments Respond 
S u f f 1 e 1 d and Warehouse 


Ignizio for a burn on his left 
ear. 

The third floor also con¬ 
tained the farm equipment 
supply facilities for the Bid- 
well Farm Division. Second 
floor business affected by fire, 
smoke and w ? atcr were the of- 
„ i flees of Dr. William King, Dr. 

Point Department responded to Abraham Gottsman and Dur- 
the mutual aid alarm sent out nin’s Barber Shop, 
by Windsor Locks. Ground floor occupants were 

Tractor tires stored on the the Connecticut Light and 
third floor of the building Power Company and the Army 


caught fire and sent billows of 
acrid smoke into the rainy 
night. The heavy smoke rolled 


and Navy Store. 

Traffic along Main St.. 
Route 5A, was detoured around 


from the building onto Main the center until 10 a.m. 

St. covering firemen and fire Firemen were still tearing up 
equipment with soot. a third floor overhang to get 

Fire officials say the blaze at the fire at 9 a. m. The entire 


might have started from light¬ 
ning as the fire broke out 
shortly after a tremendous 
thunderclap rocked the town at 
3 a. m. 

2 Firemen Hurt 

Two firemen were injured. 
Joseph Gattl was treated for 
smoke inhalation and Roger 


third floor was charred by the 
blaze and the roof was burnt 
through at the center. 

Damage ncavy 
No estimate of damage w r as 
given this morning but fire of¬ 
ficials said inventory damage 
will be heavy. 

(Picture, Page 1) 
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Hartford Times, Sept. 20, 1960, 



Bidwell Block fire, 1960 
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Shonty’s Restaurant -1967 Fire 

The paragraph under the second photo tells the story. Following are three 
photos. They are of Shonty’s before the fire, during the fire and after the fire. The entire 
block of buildings from Grove Street to the driveway going up to Coly’s Hotel was 
destroyed, both the lower and upper floors, including Sy’s News Stand. 



From right to left Shonty's Restaurant. Bianchi's Restaurant Coly's Hotel. 
At right is comer of Grove St and Mam St. Windsor Locks. Conn 


// - / 3 - «. 7 -V/Y' 4, 70 ^- 



WINDSOR LOCKS—A two-story building at Main Street housing Shorty’s 
Restaurant, Sy’s Newsstand and 10 individuals living in apartments was 
ruined yesterday in a fire that broke out at 7 a.m. Although firefighters 
felt they had the blaze contained within 30 minutes after the alarm. Chief 
William G. Reilly said the fire was not under control until noon. Loss was 
estimated at $25,000. Ow ner of the building is Benjamin Chmura. Cause 
of the fire has not been determined. 
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Shonty’s, after 1967 Fire 


3.6 - The Mather Block Fire in 1924 

Below is a postcard of the Mather Block. It was at the South corner of the corner 
of Main and Spring Streets. According to a story in a 1924 Windsor Locks Journal, the 
Mather Block burned, but not completely. That included the bank, and the Windsor 
Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Co., which was owned by Leo Colapietro. No photos of 
the fire could be found. 
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3.7 - Montgomery Co. Building Fire in July 2006 

Below is a photo of the Montgomery building during the fire in July 2006. The 
important thing to notice is that the closest that the fire truck could get to the building 
was Main St. It had to shoot water over to the fire from Main St. Between the fire truck 
and the fire was the railroad tracks, the canal and a small road. 



J R Montgomery factory fire, July 2006 


3.8 - Coly’s Hotel Fire in 1926 

Vito Colapietro bought a hotel from Mr. Byrnes in 1917. The hotel burned down 
as it was being refurbished in 1926. Below is a newspaper clipping about the fire. It 
contains an error. It says “Hotel Brusi," but it was the “Hotel Byrnes”. Vito Colapietro 
bought it from Mr. Byrnes in 1913. Notice in the next two photos how Coly Hotel went 
from a wooden exterior with a Mansard roof to a stucco building after the fire. 


Hotel Brusi Gutted With Es¬ 
timated Loss of $15,000— 
Help Summoned From 
Warehouse Point 

[Wlndaorl )x,cka. O, Sov, H —Tt»r 
thrw IIIHITT floor* Of thv ll«H llru* 
al. A wooden ImiIMIuk. htn frft'l- 
If autlod by lira here Ian( nbtlit. 
with n lorn 'UfUinnti-tl ot S1R.- 
OOO. TliC Nd Mrtit unoccupied nl tho 
Him*, iin it «dk luelergning eXionalvc 
rriMln lay tho tmmf, Clno G>bi|i!in- 
irv>. The former proprietor. Vml C. 
Ilrtial, IcrmliiAiitl lilt iuntio time 

ngo. The line In thought to have orltr- 
liiiilM *round n duw uaed to hoot 
thv lutllrilntf while the re poire were 


one li remit» woe ovcn-omi uy 
utnoke nnd three other* win, »tl*hily 
Injured when it lnddi-r broke. 

The tiro depnrtmrnt fouulit thu 
hbxe for over four hoiim. but flrmlly 
bud It un>k>r control at 1.90 thU nv *n» 
Inn. AuNlNtNiice won alvcn liy the 
WitrehMtito |Vilnt lire deportment 
M:my thouNnmle of irnUonn jf wnlor 
worn l-opml into the hu'kUng from 
els nlrenm*. 

Thu irrmind floor of I ho |hmol oon- 
mined n oboe afore oonductcd ay tb<* 
owner of the building, and alan a 
men's furnishing otoro known a* tho 
Tine ton atoro. oondnotrd by Paul 
Aronson. A third atoro on tho around 
floor hod been conducted aa a tea- 
tiuimn* In connection with fir* Ihotrl.; 
hut hna not been In opcmllon alnce 
the hotel won cloned. 


under way. 

SpringfiefcJ Republican, November 24, 1926 
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Coly's Hotel (see arrow) prior to 1927 Fire, about 1922 



Coly's Hotel (on left) after 1927 fire and reconstruction 


Syd’s Modern Drug Fire in May 1965 

The first photo shows Syd’s Modern Drug store before the fire. Next there is a 
Hartford Courant article about the fire, followed by a photo of firemen fighting the blaze. 
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DRUG STORK DAMAGED: Fire Sunday 
morning caused extensive damage to the 
interior of Modern Drugs. 15$ Main St., 
Windsor Locks, and tied up church traffic 
for two hours. The alarm was turned in at 
6 20 a m. by Policeman Ted Fisher, who saw 
smoke coming from the store. The store’s 
owner, Sidney Portnoy, estimates damage 


to the store and the second floor stockroom 
at $60,000. The fire was put out by the Wind¬ 
sor Locks Fire Department within an hour, 
but the clean-up Job kept equipment on Mam 
Street over four hours Church traffic was re¬ 
routed by the Police Department (Ruggiero 
Photo). 


Modem Drug Fire, Hartford Courant, May 31, 1965 
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Modern Drug fire, May 31, 1965 


Conclusion 

This article has reviewed the major catastrophes that have occurred in Windsor 
Locks over the past century. They included natural disasters (tornados, hurricanes, 
floods) and fires. Thirty photographs and newspaper clippings were presented. There 
were also two tornados. 

All of the fires we looked at were in buildings built from about 1900 to 1940. They 
were built before the existence of strong building codes. One of the goals of the 
redevelopment of Main was to eliminate those old buildings which were considered to 
be “fire traps”. 

As for floods, Windsor Locks had four major floods in the last century. The 
portion of Windsor Locks near the river, which includes the Montgomery Building, is on 
a “100 year flood plain," which means that one flood per century can be expected. 
Windsor Locks got four in that time frame. Windsor Locks has always survived these 
floods. Only a very small portion of the town gets flooded. It is important to note that 
in the 1938 flood, the water that flowed into the Montgomery factory came from the 
overflowing banks of the canal, which moved down towards the river. 

Very few lives have been lost in Windsor Locks through catastrophes. However, 
it is worthwhile to keep past disasters and our responses in mind. As the great 
philosopher, Santayana, said, “Those who are ignorant of history, are condemned to 
repeat it.” If we have come up with solutions to past problems, it is also useful to 
revisit those solutions to see if they really worked as hoped, or if better solutions are 
available. 
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Chapter 25 


Leo Montemerlo’s Map of Downtown 
Windsor Locks Businesses 



Leo Montemerlo (1915-2010) 

In 2003, when he was 88 years old, Leo Montemerlo sat down on his couch and 
made a list of businesses in downtown Windsor Locks. The list was handwritten on 
eight pieces of paper. It first came to my attention in March of 2016. After studying the 
list, it was clear that these businesses did not all exist at the same time. The list was 
not in chronological order. Rather, it was in the order that you would see the businesses 
if you walked a certain path through downtown Windsor Locks. In his mind, Leo “took a 
walk” down Main Street from North Street to the Ashmere Inn, and then came back to 
his starting going by walking along the line of mills beside the canal. He took three little 
“side trips” as he walked down Main St. When he got to Grove Street, he took a right 
and went up the hill to Chestnut, and then came back to Main Street. He did the same 
thing when he got to Oak Street, and again when he got to Spring Street. As he took 
this “walk," he wrote down the names of 77 businesses that he passed. In four cases, 
he listed businesses that occupied the same location at different times. 

In other words, he made a map of the locations of 77 businesses in 73 locations, 
even though those businesses existed at different times in his life, from the early 1920s 
to the 1960s. This could be the only map anyone has ever made with regard to 
location, but without regard for time. His mind’s systematic traverse through the 
downtown business area was quite ingenious. He focussed on businesses that he 
worked at, or dealt with, or knew the owners of. This list/map turns out to be a useful 
and enjoyable historical document. Many of the business names that he listed were 
fascinating: the Princess Theater, Central Hall, the Beehive Building, Beltrandi’s, 
Garbarino’s Ice Cream Store, a Chinese Laundry, and Katz’s Junkyard. 

This article is the result of research on the 77 businesses in Leo’s list. To present 
this information, we will retrace the mental “walk” that he took through downtown 
Windsor Locks, and provide information and photographs on each of the businesses. 
The dotted red arrows in the following map show the path he took. 
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Three things will bring Leo’s list to life: The first is a two-page map which gives 
the location of the 77 businesses that he listed. This map is found on the next two 
pages. The second is a numbered list of the 77 businesses with descriptive information 
and photos. The third is the information and photographs that are presented for each 
so that it which can be easily referred while reading the article. It would be useful for 
the reader to make a copy of the two-page map so that it can be easily referred to while 
reading the chapter. 

In four cases, Leo listed two businesses which occupied the same location at 
different times. The first example is of the ABC Market, which was destroyed by fire, 
and replaced by the The Brown Derby. The ABC Market is the 12th business in his list, 
so it was given the number “12," which appears on the map. The Brown Derby was 
given the number “12A”. The map only shows the number 12. Both business 12 and 
12A were in the same location. 

The next two pages are the map, with the numbered locations of the businesses. 
The map provides the locations of the businesses in the list. This chapter contains 58 
photos, images and diagrams of the Windsor Locks that existed from the early 1900s 
through about 1970. 
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Leo Montemerlo’s Map 
of Downtown Windsor Locks Businesses 
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The organization of this article will be to break the map into the following Sections: 

I. From the corner of North Main and North Streets, go south on Main St. to Grove St. 

II. Go up Grove St. hill to Chestnut St, and back down to Main St. 

III. Main St., go south from Grove St. to Oak St. 

IV. Go up Oak St. hill to Chestnut St, and back down to Main St. 

V. Main St., go south from Oak St. to Spring St. 

VI. Go up Spring St. hill to Chestnut St., and back down to Main St. 

VII. Main St., go south from Spring St., as far as the Ashmere Inn. 

VII. Go north along the canal, where the manufacturing plants are to the American 
Writing Paper Co. 


I. From Corner of North Main & North Streets, 
go south on Main St. to Grove St. 

1. Dr. Ettore F. Carniglia - From our starting point, we can see the office and home of 
Dr. Ettore Carneglia and his wife, Blanche, on North Main St. 



Dr. Ettore F Carneglia 1904 -1970 


2. Park Chevrolet was located at 6 North Main St. It was not far from Dr. Carniglia’s 
house. Leo Montemerlo bought his beloved 1951 Chevy from Jack Quagliaroli’s 
dealership. See the advertising “coin” to the right of the photo of Dr. Carniglia. 

3. Windsor Locks Lumber Co - was located on North St., just west of Suffield St. In 
their time, the only two places to buy wood and building supplies in Windsor Locks were 
Windsor Locks Lumber and Bidwell Lumber. 
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4. Carroll’s Pharmacy, 18 Suffield St. This was not only a pharmacy, but also an Ice 
Cream Shop. The cones didn’t cost much, and they were good. Dr. Carniglia gave 
certificates to his young patients, which could be exchanged for an ice cream cone at 
Carroll’s. 



Charles Carroll between his grandfather, James P Carroll Sr. (left) and 
his father. James P. Carroll. Jr (right), in Carroll's Pharmacy. Circa 1955 


5. F. S. Bidwell Lumber Co. was located on the West side of Main St., just north of 
the brook between the corner of Chestnut St. and Main St. This was half of the Bidwell 
business enterprise in Windsor Locks. The other half was their hardware store on Main 
St, just above the Carlisle store. 



Bidwell Lumber Fire - 1958 
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6. Dan Leach’s Coal and Ice Yard was where Windsor Locks Commons is in 2016. 



Dan Leach’s Coal and Ice Yard 


7. Old Graveyard - This was not a business, but Leo had it on his list. There are still 
gravestones and fragments of gravestones there, dated from1861 to 1876. The location 
is just behind Dan Leach’s Coal and Ice Yard. 


8. The old Windsor Locks Post Office was on the West side of Main St., just north of 
the second location that Syd’s Modern Drug store was in. 

9. Mr. Tate, the Photographer. The Tate 
house had a distinctive look. Mr. Tate 
was a photographer. 



Larry Ferrari in front of Tate House Main St. 
Windsor Locks. Mr Tate was a photographer. 
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10. Beltrandi’s - 252 Main St. This was a place where you could go to shoot pool or 
play cards. 

11. Jenkins Shoe Store - was listed on the 1913 Map of Windsor Locks, which read: 
“Jenkins, Alfred. Boots, Shoes & Rubbers. Main St.” 

12. A B C Grocery Store - This store was a partnership of Joe “Red” Ambrosetti, Frank 
Barberi, and John B. Colli. Mr Ambrosetti was the grocer, and Mr. Barberi and Mr. Colli 
were the butchers. See the photo below. The store burned to the ground in a 1925 fire. 
It was rebuilt as the Brown Derby. 



ABC Market 

The market on Main Street was a partnership of’Red' Ambrosetti, Frank Barberi, and 
John B. Colli. Mr. Ambrosetti was the grocer and Mr. Barberi and Mr. Colli were the 
butchers. This phpto was taken in 1923. The business w as a total loss after a 1925 fire. The 
s ite was reb uilt as the Brown Derby, which stood until redevelopment. 

~ --- Photo courtesy of Jenny Colli, J. B. Colli s daughter. 

Joe (Red) Ambrosetti's Market, Main St., Windsor Locks, CT 1923 

12A. The Brown Derby - John Romanofsky (1914-1968) was the owner. 

13. The Beehive Building - The “Beehive Building” was a nickname of a large 
apartment house at the north corner of Grove and Main Streets. The nickname did not 
refer to the looks of the building, but to the fact that it was made of a lot of very small 
apartments, and the building always had a lot of “action” going on - as does the interior 
of a beehive. It was owned by Mr. Shea. A Mr. Botasso owned a meat market on the 
bottom floor. The building was knocked down in the 1930s or 40s. Later this piece of 
land had Red Leary’s store on it. Over the years, it has changed hands a number of 
times. See the following photo. 
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main STREET. WINDSOR LOCKS. CONN. Photo taken in 1925 

Edwin P. Eagan Coiy's Hotel Bee Hive Building was an apartment house 


before 1927 fire. on north corner of Main & Grove Streets 

Central Cafe is with chimneys on roof with large overhang, 
the store on the Was owned by Mr. Shea. Mr. Botasso 

left on street level. had a meat market on bottom floor 

13A. Red Leary’s hardware and appliance store. Red Leary’s first business was a 
gas station. Later he opened a hardware and appliance store on the corner of Grove 
and Main Streets in the building that replaced the Bee Hive Building. Later, this space 
housed a Western Auto store. Still later, the Western Auto store moved to the North 
corner of Main and Oak Streets, and was owned by Don LaRussa. 



Elmer “Red” Leary’s Hardware & Appliance Store, corner Grove & Main 
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II. Go Up the Grove St. hill to Chestnut St., and 
back down to Main St. 

As you are walking south on Main St. and reach Grove St., take a right and walk up the 
hill. It is interesting to note that this Grove St. hill used to be known as “Cork Hill”. 


14. Blanche Bianchi’s Bowling Alley - 

This was a low cost way to spend an 
evening. It had real pin boys. The 
bowling alley was destroyed by fire. See 
the following photo. 


15. Princess Theater Leo’s notes 
stated that you could see two movies and 
get a lollipop for seven cents. The 
Princess Theater was upstairs from 
Blanche’s Bowling Alley. See newspaper 
clipping above. 



Blanche Bianchi’s Bowling Alley destroyed by fire. 
Princess Theater (old) was on top floor. 


hie two moving picture houses thn 

Imvo been opera tod in competition for som 
time have been combined. Hero nftqr th 
nictmet j will be shown only in the |t J rlncefi 
H heater |and tlib show in tuo Burnnn oper 
bouse will ho closed. Goorgo J. Hloo 0 
Thomi*onville and M. Weine r 0 f Iifttl 
ford wll manage the |thcntor7| 

Jan. 5,1914, 
Springfield Republican 


Now we go across Grove St. and start back down the hill toward Main St. 

16. Preli’s Italian Grocery Store - Bartholomew (Bart) Preli had great homemade 
salami and sausages and a wide supply of Italian food supplies. The 1913 map of 
Windsor listed: “Preli, B. Foreign & Domestic Groceries. Pure Italian Olive Oil, Fruits & 
Confectionery. Grove St.” Preli’s Market operated until about 1940. See photo below. 
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Preli's Grocery Store, 24 Grove Street, Windor Locks, Connecticut 1920's 


17. Chinese Laundry - was in the two story building that was above Shonty’s 
Restaurant. The entrance to the apartments was on Grove St. That was verified by 
Noreen Baron, whose grandparents lived there. Noreen’s mother told her about the 
Chinese laundry which had been there. 



From left to right: Shonty’s Restaurant, Bianchi’s Restaurant, Coly’s Hotel. 
Chinese Laundry was over Shonty’s. Entrance was from Grove St, and was 
on the second floor, where the balcony is. 












III. Main St.- Go South from Grove St. to Oak St. 


18. Shonty’s Bar and Restaurant - Shonty’s restaurant and bar was around for a long 
time. Unfortunately it burned down in 1967 in a fire that gutted the entire building, 
including the apartments on the second floor, and Sy Bianchi’s News stand at the South 
end of the building in the previous photo. 

19. Bianchi’s Restaurant and Bar - Bianchi’s was a good family restaurant in the 
downtown area. Their prices were reasonable. The food was good. See previous 
photo. 

20. Moses Goldfarb Clothing store - Mr. Goldfarb opened his clothing store after 
1913, but before 1922. There was an article in the May 31, 1922, issue of the 


|G0LDFARB|1DENT1F1ES 
PROPERTY AS HIS OWN 


I 


I 


This Leads Police to Think 
Kozryn May Have Been In¬ 
volved in Break 
‘ rwJn<Jnor||JjOcKB,| May 30—Hocovery 
of A conwldorablo Amount ot the g oods 
stolen from the |Wlndsor||Locks| de¬ 
partment etoro a .week ago is be¬ 


lieved to be mi outcome of the arrest 
of Joseph Koeryn In Hartford, Sus¬ 
pected of bootlegging last..week. Kos- 
ryn was taken Into custody In Hftftj 


ford, but not until Sunday did thb 
officers succeed in locating his room¬ 
ing place. There they found considera¬ 
ble property that ‘Is believed to havo 
been stolen. When the officer* mftde^a 
search of hlft room they found many 
milts of clothes, several bags and suit 
cases, some Jewelry, trousers, shirts, 
some other goods that late r were 
identified by IMoscsf[aoldfftrb, propri¬ 
etor of the store, as nftving been stol¬ 
en In the brook that was made there 

lout week. 

Kor.ryn Is being held by the Hart¬ 
ford police pending further Jnvesti- 

Moses Goldfarb store robbed, 1922 


Springfield Republican describing how police caught a man who had been taking 
clothes from store. See following newspaper article. 
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21. Moses Goldfarb’s rooms for rent - Mr. Goldfarb had rooms or rent on the second 
floor of building, over Bianchi’s restaurant and his clothing store. See photo below. 



Moses Golfarb, between Vito and 
Leo Colapietro. 1932. Rooming 
House has open window 


22. Sy Bianchi’s News stand - Sy Bianchi had a newsstand on the South side of 
Bianchi’s Restaurant. He was an avid New York Yankees Fan. Once, after the 
Yankees lost the World Series, his friends draped the storefront in black. 

Between Sy’s store and Coly’s Hotel was a driveway. The driveway was the way up to 
the rooms that Mr. Goldfarb rented, to the Mid-Town Motors garage, and to the back of 
Coly’s hotel, where the hotel parking lot was. 

23. Coly’s Hotel -182 Main St. Leo Montemerlo noted in his list that you could get a 
room at Coly’s hotel for $14 per week, but he didn’t say when that was possible. Leo 
worked evenings in Vito Colapietro’s store at the Main St. level after he married Vito’s 
daughter, Lena. Vito bought the hotel from Mr. Byrnes in 1917. It burned down in 
1927, but Vito rebuilt it immediately and it operated until the redevelopment of Main St. 
See photo on next page. 

There were three stores under the hotel at Main St. level. Vito rented one of 
them from Mr. Byrnes before he bought the hotel. There was a lot of turnover in those 
three stores over the decades. The three that Leo put in his list were: Spinelli’s 
Grocery Store, Bianchi’s Shoe Store and Bill Amstead’s Package store. 
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Central Hall Building (dark building on left) housed SNET 
Office. Garbarino's, A&P, boxing & basketball gym. 
Coly’s Hotel (light building on right) housed Spinelli Grocery, 
Bianchi Shoe Store. Amsted s Package Store. 


24. Spinelli’s Grocery Store - Mr. Spinelli had an old fashioned Italian Grocery store in 
the slot closest to Sy Bianchi’s News Stand. Later this was Tony’s Soda Shoppe. See 
photo above. 

25. Mondo Bianchi Shoe Store was in the middle slot. The Bianchi family had four 
businesses in downtown Windsor Locks: Blanche’s Bowling Alley, Sy’s News Stand, 
Bianchi’s Restaurant and Bar, and Armando Bianchi’s shoe store. See Coly Hotel 
photo above. 

26. Bill Amstead’s Package Store had the slot closest to the A&P. We now call them 
“ABC stores”, but back then, they were referred to as Package Stores. See Coly Hotel 
photo above. 

27. Central Hall building - The building extended from Coly’s hotel to Oak St. and 
had two floors. It was called “The Central Hall building”. Upstairs was a large room that 
was used for basketball games and for boxing. Two of the Marconi brothers, Angelo and 
Louie were known to have boxed here. The floor of the boxing/basketball room had 
springs in the floor to make it bounce for dances and other events. Central Hall was 
previously called “the “Burnap Block”. At that time, it housed the Bernap Opera House. 
There was a movie theater in the building at one time, but it shut down in 1914. See 
the following photo of D. F. LaRussa’s store and the A&P to see where Central Hall 
and the Bernap Opera House were located. After Central Hall was demolished, the 
two stores in the photo below were built. 
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Corner of Oak and Main. Don La,Russa’s Appliance store, 
and the A&P. LaRussa originally had his Western Auto Store here. 
Previously the Central Hall Building occupied both spaces 


28. SNET office in Central Hall Building. SNET was Southern New England Telephone. 
It was founded in 1878. 


29. Garbarino’s -176 Main St. Garbarino’s 
sold ice cream, fruit and groceries, as did the 
other ice cream stores on Main Street. It 
was located in the Central Hall Building. See 
newspaper clipping below: 


WINDSOR LOCKS 


Windsor Locks, Dec. 20—An auto¬ 
mobile driven by George Klczos of 
ITaznrdville, who hud Joseph Urbou- 
owskl of Su/Ilcld ns a passenger, col¬ 
lided with one driven by John M. Clif¬ 
ford of Brooklyn? N. Y„ on the over¬ 
pass in the south part of town about 
1 yesterday morning with slight dam¬ 
age to both cars. AH three persons 
received cuts on the head and fnce 
from flying glass. OlTlcer Caffrcy or¬ 
dered all three to appear In court 
Monday night. 

The frui t store conducted by D. 
jC.nrbarlnol In the Central hall block 
was broken Into last night and about 
SO and some merchandise stolen. En¬ 
trance was gained by breaking the 
protecting shield on a rear window 
and lowering the top half. »No arrests 
have been made. 

Springfield Union, 12-27-1929 
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30. A&P Grocery - The A&P was the large, centrally located grocery store in Windsor 
Locks. Jack Redmond had an excellent column on the history of the A&P. The first 
location of the A&P was in the Zaccheo building opposite the bridge on Main St. It 
occupied the entire first floor of the building. Then it moved to another site on the 
Coogan Block, and finally moved to its well-known location across from the Railroad 
Station. See photo on previous page. 

31. Western Auto Store - This store was owned by Don LaRussa, and it became the 
first D. F. LaRussa appliance store. 


IV. Go up the Oak St. hill to Chestnut St, and 
back down to Main St 

Turn right and head up the hill on Oak St. On the right is: 

32. The Oak Street Market - This was more commonly referred to as “Aldo’s," as it 
was owned and operated by Aldo Sartirana. See the following photo. Before Aldo had 
this store, it was a market owned by Joe Borracci, whose family lived above the store. 



Oak St. Market. Aldo Satirana & Tony 


33. The Old Fire Station - this building is now the site of the Senior Citizens Club. It 
was just up the hill from the Oak Street Market. 

Now cross Oak St, and walk back down the hill to Main St. 
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V. Main St. - Go South from Oak St. to Spring St. 

Having walked down Oak St. hill and arrived at Main St, take a right and walk south. 

34. Allen Pease Co., 158 Main St. The Allen Pease Co. was listed in the 1913 Windsor 
Locks map as selling house furnishings, plumbing & hot water heating. The Windsor 
Locks Journal issue of April 1, 1928, says that the Allen Pease Co observed its 56 
years at the same location on Main St under the same management. The business was 
started in 1873 by Allen Pease and a brother with a tinware shop. Later they 
constructed the 3-story Main St building. Mr Pease ran the company with his sons 
Howard and Frank. 

See photo below. The Pease building was where Modern Drug is in that photo. 


34A. Kamin’s Department Store - (See 34 on map. Kamin’s was at the same 
location as 34.) The Pease Building was on the corner of Oak and Main Streets. Later 
it became the Kamin Department Store. An article in the Tuesday, May 25, 1954 shows 
that Graziano Graziani gave a five year lease to Morris Kamin et al. for Kamin’s 
Department Store at the corner of Main and Oak Streets. Later Syd’s Modern Drug Co 
store was on the ground floor of that building. See photo below. 



Allen Pease Co , founded in 1873 South corner of Oak and Main. Here the 
location has the “Modern Drug” sign. Mr. Graziani leased the building to 
Morris Kamin and it became Kamin’s Department Store (1954) 
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35. Wong Chinese Laundry 

- The photo below shows a 
sign saying “Wong”. It was 
taken during the parade for 
the Memorial Hall dedication 
on June 10, 1891. Looking at 
this photo, you can see the 
railroad station is just to the 
left, indicating that the photo 
was taken from the upper 
floor of a building on Main St., 
near the corner of Oak and 
Main. In other words, the 
photo was taken from the 
Pease Building. Now we 
know where Wong’s Chinese 
Laundry was. 



36. Rialto Theater -154 Main St. - The Rialto Theater opened in 1922. It was owned 
by Leo Viola and Dominic Alfano. It was operated by Dave Magliora. See photo of the 
Rialto, Swede’s Jewelers and Syd’s Modern Drug on the previous page. 


37. Donut Kettle - The Donut Kettle had many “regulars” for breakfast and for lunch. It 
was not open for dinner. See the following photo. The food was simple but good and 
the prices were right. John and Vic Sasali kept the restaurant going until the 
redevelopment of Main St., when they sold the store and its name. Shari Wadsworth 
was a waitress at the Donut Kettle. She bought the name and some of the equipment 
and opened a Donut Kettle at 482 Spring St. Later she sold the business to Angelo 
D’Aleo, who refurbished it, and re-opened it as the “Gathering Ground”. 



Between Spring & Oak Streets. Donut Kettle at right. 
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38. L. D. Cutler’s - The 1913 Windsor Locks map had a listing which read: “Cutler, L. 
D. Jeweler and Optician. P. O. Block, Main St.” See the two photos below. The 
L.D.Cutler advertisement in the May 4,1934 Windsor Locks Journal shows that Cutler’s 
then sold women’s and children's clothes, shoes and sneakers. Later, Swede’s 
Jewelers occupied this spot. 


DAlNfYjiRESSES 

O r „„ f 1 “•* received * nC ."’ of Women'# «md Childrens 

«!„ ndIc «nd Broade* 0 *- 1 ' D re»* CB> assorted color*. 
ST*- other* * lth ^ort a ‘ lreV c*. Some nifty P»t- 

Mi »«OK' sport P re **cn. AlKO big selection of n 
Chitr Girl8 ’ Sport 0 *f° rdM - Ankle Socks. Women's Silk 

Maa °» Silk LlnKeri «. Children** Spo 




L. D CUTLEP' 


i n Street 


Windsor 


Locks 


. v * 10 9-3° p ' ■ 

ir— Saturday" 1 


Ad in May 4, 1934 Windsor Locks Journal 



39. Marconi Brothers Luncheonette (also known as Wuzzy’s) was at130 Main St. 
Its phone number was NA3-7465. John, Louis and Angelo (Wuzzy) were the Marconi 
brothers. This was an iconic ice cream store that also sold sandwiches, soups, etc. It 
had booths in the back and was a popular teenage hangout. See the following photo. 



lllieillM Ul 


vvuzzy a 

Marconi Brothers Luncheonette 
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VI. Go up Spring St. hill to Chestnut St. and come 
back to Main St. 


40. Umberto Pesci’s Shoe Repair Shop - Leo Montemerlo’s notes said: “Main St. , 
Umberto Pesci Shoe Shop, Old Library Upstairs.” The shoe repair shop was on the 
lower level of the building on the north corner of Spring and Main Streets. The door to 
the shoe repair shop was the 2nd door to the building on Spring St. See photo below. 
The next photo is a 1927 photo of Mr. Pesci’s shop. Leo Montemerlo, who worked there 
when he was 12 years old, got $3 a week for 2 hours of work each day after school. 



Corner of Spring and Main. Post Office on first floor. 
Library upstairs. Umberto Pescrs Shoe Repair on first floor 



Umberto Pesci, Eidelio (liannezzi . Eddie Cap pa. Ijeo Montemerlo (age 12) 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut 1927 
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From 1920 to 1955, the Windsor Locks Public Library was on the second floor of the 
building on that corner. The entrance to the library was on Spring St. Marconi Brothers 
Luncheonette was on this corner at a later time. 

41. Angelo Gatti, Tailor - was listed in 1913 map of Windsor Locks. It said: “ Ladies' 
and Gents' Tailor. Spring St.” See photo below. 



42. Pastori’s Cleaners - No information or photos could be found. 

43. Windsor Locks Journal Office - The old Main St. was the heart of Windsor Locks. 
The Windsor Locks Journal was the soul of Windsor Locks. It only came out once a 
week, but was the record of our accomplishments - both big and small. It told us what 
happened last week and reminded us what happened in the past. See photo below. 



Windsor Locks Journal Office, Spring St. Built 1907 
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44. Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair Shop - In the days before Nike and Adidas athletic 
shoes, leather shoes were taken to Tony Basile’s shop to get heels and soles replaced. 
It was across the street from St. Mary’s Catholic church. There was a saying that 
Windsor Locks was the only town in the United States in which 99% of wedding 
snapshots had a shoe repair shop in the background. That would be Tony’s shop. 



Interior of Tony Basile's Shoe Repair Shop. 
At left is Tony Basile. At right is Tony Dipinto. 


At the top of the hill is Chestnut St. Johnny Cappa’s Market is on your right 

45. Johnny Cappa’s Market - Kids who grew up in Windsor Locks’ downtown area in 
the 1940s and 50s spent a lot of time at Johnny’s but not much money. It was the place 
to go for penny candy. Parents sent their kids there for a loaf of bread or other things 
needed for lunch or dinner. There were always bicycles lying on the sidewalk in front of 
Johnny’s. Johnny’s was a Windsor Locks “institution” in the same sense that Wuzzy’s 
was. It was unique and it was a favorite. 


Johnny Cappa's Market, Chestnut St, Windsor Locks, CT 



NetV Lines of Pastry { 

at the 

WIDIKM Locks earn 1 

7 STREET ^ 

TAMBUSSI BROS., Proprs. 

\\fedding, Birthday, 

and Party Cakes . 

shortcake biscuits 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 
General lino of wholesome 
\ Bread and Rolls 

j Delivery Service Phone 297 

—- ’ -- - ■ 

Win r Locks Journal ad. May 4. 1934 
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Now cross Spring St, take a left, and head back towards Main St. 

46. Windsor Locks Bakery Shop - The Tambussi brothers ran this shop which 
provided excellent bread, cakes, cookies and everything you could expect from a small 
town bakery. A 1934 ad for the bakery is on the previous page 

47. Maria’s Market - Maria and Pat Casinghino ran an Italian market across the street 
from the Windsor Locks Journal office. The fact that there were four Italian markets in 
such close proximity (Maria’s, Aldo’s, Johnny Cappa’s and Bart Preli’s), indicates that 
there was a large Italian community in the area. 

48. Dipinto Barber Shop - Sandy DiPinto was a barber for over 30 years, after which 
he was a custodian as Windsor Locks High School for ten years. 

49. Edward’s Beauty Shop - Edward Topor was the owner/operator. After the “re¬ 
development” of Main Street, he moved his shop to his home on Circle Drive. 

VII. Main St.- Go South from Spring St. to the 
Ashmere Inn. 

When you reach Main St, take a right, and head south. The first thing you see will be: 

50. The First National Bank - was one of the longest lasting and most well known 
institutions in the town. See photo below. The bank is to the right of Carlisle’s. 



Carlisle Hardware, First National Bank, Spring & Main St 
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51. Carlisle’s Hardware - Carlisle’s was a centrally located place to go for hardware 
items for the home. After going to Home Depot or Lowe’s in the modern era, one 
yearns for an old fashioned hardware store such as Carlisle’s. See photo on previous 
page. 

52. Patsy Colapietro’s Ice Cream store - In 1 906, Pasquale (Patsy) Colapietro had an 
early ice cream shop in Windsor Locks. A 1906 photo (below) shows Patsy, his wife, 
his child, his dog, and his two brothers, Vito and Leo. Patsy’s business was listed in the 
1913 Windsor Locks map: “Coly, Patsy. Fruits, Cigars, Tobacco & Groceries, 
Confectionery, Postal Cards and Toys. Imported Olive Oil a Specialty. Mather Block, 
Main St.” 



Telephone 6-1700 


Windsor Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Co. 

Importers and Wholesalers of Foreign 
and Domestic Groceries 


878-888 Main street 
Springfield. Mass. 


Pasquale Colapietro’s store, about 1906. 
Pasquale, Pasqualina, Vito, Grazie, Leo. 


53. Windsor Locks Macaroni Mfg. Co. Leo Colapietro was the owner. It was in the 
Mather Block, along with Patsy Colapietro’s Ice Cream store. Leo bought high-gluten 
flour from Wisconsin, Nebraska and New York State to make into pasta of all kinds and 
shapes. According to a Windsor Locks Journal article, the macaroni manufacturing 
company burned down, along with the rest of the “Mather Block” in 1924. Leo 
Colapietro moved to Springfield, Mass., where he opened the Windsor Locks 
Supermarket on Main St. His macaroni business card is seen above. 

54. First National Supermarket - The next photo is of the First National 
Supermarket, which was next to Carlisle's. It moved to Dexter Plaza in the early 
1960s and it later moved to Turnpike Road. The First National chain changed their 
name to the Finast Supermarkets. 
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Red Leary’s Mobil Station 


First National Supermarket 

55. Lefemine Barber Shop - Above is a 1962 photo below of Vito Lefemine cutting the 
hair of a very young Lenny Montemerlo, who wasn’t sure he liked the haircut. 

56. Sisitzky’s Market - Mr. Sisitzky owned the building and operated his market until 
he sold it to Bill Buckley in about 1940. Bill sold it to Jim Price in about 1955. It closed 
in about 1961. See advertisement below. 


IVfeats and Groceries 

j;| -- At — 

' Low Prices for Standard Goods 

KPKClAUt 


cJltOCK 


MKAT 

utt f•. , - Sbwfwk: Loir* of Umb.. -27c lb 

^ I ,s4P» ,o for Mr l #JU «b Stow 2 lb* 2ft* 

S'4 K 4.r -SLVvitoo*. Swift I'ron.lun. 

of| r *”ro,i j» -r |c C4inM for 2.V Rooatlnir Chickens 32c lb 

>r ‘ l £ iirhcttf -lOc pkjj V*«l Stow 2 lb* 25* 

•n Alncaroof or « 7L r 2 rb« for .%<K Swift Premium Fowl 
Swift Premium lb won 


i , r «>«i c*r * 

IbS®* 1 ^Dutch 


& • n J !r c*n* for 25c Groton WoWe Frankfurt.^ 


22c 


Groton Woijrfl Saunajre. 


48c lh 
25c Tb 


26c lb 


A h c «r, of -.* 1 10c . ■ . „ . 

fa* 4 ' - Frc*h Grewind Hamburg, ,15c lb 

B «**r Rabbit *<**%%*> for 25c Corned Bc<*. Su*mr Cured. 
.Vot-A Armour Stnr Roiled Hum avi k 

Hoin/ 

Poroat P^k 20 c 


,o , Armour Star Roiled Hum 3$o jk 

‘Seed ql , jur 28c Pork Cho|>II , Rib K i*d l£ ? 

Swc-t piokM-.' Puritan Smoked ShouWer* 0 


SbouWor*. 

»6c lb 


Si«i|/ky’ s Market 

* 0 f Quality and Service’* 


The St°* 
112 main St**** 


t>ellvef>‘ 


service 


WINDSOR LOCKS 
Telephone 645 


Windsor Locks Journal Ad, May 4, 1934 



Red Leary’s Gas Station. Red is on the right. 
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57. Red Leary’s Gas Station - 92 Main St. A 1915 photo on the previous page 
shows the First National Supermarket to the right of Red Leary’s Mobil gas station, 
which had pumps right on Main St. Above is a photo of the interior of the gas station. 

58. Town Clerk’s Office - was where town records were kept before Windsor Locks 
had a town hall. While this was not a business, Leo Montemerlo had it on his list. 


59. Billy “Hoisty” Asselin’s Newspaper stand was the 2nd store from the North 
corner of Church and Main. He retired in 1960. It became Charland’s Drug Store. 



Church St & Main St.- 2nd store past corner was Hoisty 
Asselin’s Paper Stand. Later it was Charland’s Phramacy 


59A. Charland’s Drug Store - Ray and Tilly Charland opened their pharmacy in 1957. 
Jack Redmond wrote an article on them on July 13, 1978. Ray got out of the business 
when redevelopment happened, and he went on to work for the state from 1972-78. 
While operating the pharmacy, they donated a percentage of their earnings to charity 
annually. Tilly sold Avon products for about 5 years. See the above photos of the 
pharmacy and of Ray. 

Having arrived at the corner of Church and Main Streets, we cross Church St, and 
arrive at the South corner of the intersection. On our right is the Bridgeview Restaurant. 

60. Bridgeview Restaurant - Philip Lombardi was the proprietor of this well-known and 
long-lived restaurant. See photo below of Phil Lombardi standing in front of his 
restaurant in 1945. Later photos show that a brick facade was added in 1955. The 
Bridgeview Restaurant was one of the first places in Windsor Locks to sell grinders. 
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Phil Lombardi in front of his Bridgeview Restaurant 1948 

61. Bill Karges Shoe Store 



62. Package Store - owned by Mr. Preli and Mr. Kennedy. 

63. Tommasso Zaccheo’s Pontiac Dealership and Garage, 114 Main St. This was 
the first Pontiac dealership in the area. It also had a gas station. See photo on next 
page. Tommasso came up with the idea of putting an awning over the gas pumps to 
shelter customers from the sun and rain. 

Before Mr. Zaccheo started his Pontiac Dealership, he had a “Armchair 
Restaurant” in that building, which he owned. Armchair restaurants were not 
uncommon in the early 1900s. In such a restaurant, chairs had one arm that was very 
wide and was used as a table. After Tom sold his dealership, his family moved to 
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nearby Massachusetts and he became a “gentleman farmer”. By the way, the A&P 
once occupied the first floor of Mr. Zaccheo’s building. 

Before Mr. Zaccheo bought the building, it was known as “Coffin Hall”. After he 
sold the building, it became a Norge appliance dealership owned by Mr. Preli and Mr. 
Lunn. 



Tomasso Zaccheo’s Pontiac Dealership 


White building at left. Main St, south of Church St across from bridge. 


64. Vinny Musco’s Esso Station - Originally this gas station was owned by Mr. 

Barberi. See photo on next page. Vinny bought the gas station in 1957. The photo 
shows a man riding a stationary bicycle next to the gas pump. The photo was taken 
after the 1938 hurricane when there was no electricity, so they powered the pump by 
hooking it up to a bicycle. Jack Redmond wrote a “Cabbages and Kings” article on 
Vinny Musco, and said that the Main St. Esso station was the first in Connecticut to 
have a “pit” for servicing autos. 

When it was evident that Main St was going to be “redeveloped," Vinny decided it 
was time to go. He sold his Main St. gas station and moved to Turnpike Rd, where he 
opened a Texaco station. Vinny’s Main St. Esso station had an old Coca-Cola machine 
which was sold when he sold the station. It still exists. It is now in the hands of Chet 
Pohorylo of Windsor Locks (2016). See photo on next page. 
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Barberi Esso, later became Vinny Musco Esso. 
1938 Photo, no electricity after hurricane. 
Using bicycle to pump the gas. 



Vinny Musco Esso coke machine. 
Later bought by Chet Pohorylo 


65. Barberi’s Home Style Bakery - This was a well loved business which is fondly 
remembered by its customers. The bread, cakes, cookies and other treats were 
delicious. To understand where Barberi’s bakery was located, see photo below. In the 
photo, Fusick’s gas station is on the left, and Barberi’s bakery is on the right. 



Barberi’s Home Style Bakery 
seen from Mike Fusick’s gas station 
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66. Ashmere Inn - Harriet Clark Dexter Harriet and her husband, Edwin Douglass, the 
onsite engineer for building the Windsor Locks canal, had the Ashmere estate built in 
the 1830s. The name “Ashmere” came from the beautiful Ash trees on the grounds. 
Dexter Drake Coffin later offered Ashmere to the town for use as a library in 1952, but 
was turned down. He sold it to a local businessman who turned it into an Inn. In 1957, 
it was sold and torn down, to make room for Dexter Plaza. Photo is below. 

This ends our southerly walk down Main St. 

Now we cross the canal, reverse course, and head North, walking along the road 
between the canal and the mills. 



Ashmere Inn 


VII. Walk North along the canal, as far as the 
American Writing Paper Co. 

—- GO ACROSS CANAL TO THE STRIP OF LAND WHERE THE MILLS ARE. 

Now we take the last leg of Leo Montemerlo’s walk through his memories of Windsor 
Locks businesses. We cross over the canal. We are on the road between the canal 
and the river, where the manufacturing plants are. During his career, Leo worked at 
three of those plants (Medlicott, Windsor Locks Paper Corp. and Dexters). The 
following gives an idea of how much money people made when they worked at those 
mills in the 1930s and 40s. When he was 15 in 1930, he went to work for the Medlicott 
Factory in the carding room, where he made 35 cents and hour. In 1938 he worked in 
the spinning room, where he made $1.15 an hour. In 1937, he moved to the Windsor 
Locks Paper Co. where he was a foreman. 1 n 1945, at age 40, he moved to Dexter 
Corp, where he drove a lift truck and earned $1.50 an hour. 
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67. Katz Junk yard - Leo’s list included the name “Katz’ Junk Yard”. Charles Carroll 
provided a clue as to what that meant. Louis and Rebecca Katz lived on North St., just 
around the corner from where the Carroll family lived at 18 Suffield St. They were "rag 
dealers" and collected rags and junk by horse and wagon. They had a junkyard or 
storage area near the canal. No other information was available on “Katz’s Junk Yard”. 

68. Windsor Locks Paper Co. - This was one of the smaller paper mills in Windsor 
Locks. Among its customers was the United States Army. They bought vast quantities 
of toilet paper from the Windsor Locks Paper Co. They regularly did quality control 
checks on the toilet paper. The cartons of toilet paper were stacked in large blocks. 

The inspector would tell Leo Montemerlo to get a particular carton in the middle of those 
blocks of cartons of toilet paper, and they would take a “random” roll out of that box and 
count the sheets on the roll. The mill building is no longer in existence. See 
newspaper clipping below. 


Three Plants Close Dowi 
But Aviation Industrie! 
And Other Businesj 
Places Look for Upturn 
Before Year’s End 


ThompsonviJle, Jan. 18 — De 
ipite the current slowdown oi 
norne Northern Connecticut in¬ 
dustries, many nren manufactur¬ 
ers nre expanding their facilities 
confident of an upturn in produc¬ 
tion later in the year. 

Good Expansion 
Altho ugh three plants, th e E. 
Horton [Co.. | [ WindsorIlLock?] Staf¬ 
ford Worslccf ltyo^ and the Pacific 
Pearl Button |Co~,| censed opera- 
tion s during me past year and 
■cs||Paper]|Co.) lias 


the IWindsorl — , r _ _ _ r _ 

closer! down for an indefinite 
period, expansion has taken place 
In many i nstances. 

Spfd. Union, Jari i5. '1958 


69. C.H. Dexter - Dexters was the largest and most well known business in Windsor 
Locks for a long while, and it was one of the largest employers in the town. It never had 
unions, although attempts were made to form one. The employees always voted 
against the formation of a union. See photo below. It is not well known that the Coffin 
family was instrumental in the building of Bradley Field, and there was thought given to 
naming the airport after Dexter Coffin. However, it was felt that the name “Coffin 
Airport” was a bit too morbid, so it became Bradley Field. Dexters, once the oldest firm 
on the New York Stock Exchange, became Alstrom in the year 2000. 
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C.H. Dexter & Sons 


70. Medlicott Co The Medlicott Company produced woolen and knit goods. It was an 
outgrowth from a small business begun by William G. Medlicott, of Longmeadow, Mass 
in 1866. It was known for introducing the highest technology machines for making such 
products. It no longer exists. It was located on the South side of he bridge. See photo 
below. 



' 

The Medlicott Factory, just south of the bridge 
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71. J. R. Montgomery Co - was located just north of the bridge to Warehouse Point. 
See photo below. First built in the 1871, the Montgomery Mill was originally made to 
manufacture “cotton warp” which formed the basis for carpets. Later it switched to 
decorative and electrical tinsel. It closed down in 1989. There was a fire In 2007. 



J.R.Montgomery Building, just north of the bridge 1976 


72. Horton Chuck - Eli Horton, of Stafford, a skillful machinist, who had resided here 
several years, invented a lathe-chuck, which superseded all previous inventions in this 
line, and the Horton Chuck company was quite successful. See photo below. Leo 
Montemerlo’s father, Silvio Montemerlo, worked at Horton Chuck. 



Eli Horton & Sons mill is to the left. 
It was destroyed by fire in 2006 


73. - American Writing Paper Company - see the 1913 map. The American Writing 
Paper Company owned the Windsor Paper Co., which was on the bank of the canal. 
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CONCLUSION 


Leo Montemerlo made a list of 77 businesses in downtown Windsor Locks. His 
list turned out to be a map. These businesses existed sometime between when he was 
born in 1915 and when he wrote the list in 2013. We saw that the businesses in the list 
were written in order of their location along a certain route through downtown. A small 
map on page 2 showed that path. We saw how all of these businesses are located on 
a two-page map of Windsor Locks. We saw 53 old photos, advertisements and 
newspaper clippings which helped us visualize the 77 businesses in Leo’s list. 

For historians and for citizens of Windsor Locks, Leo Montemerlo’s list/map is an 
absolute delight. He wrote down names that most Windsor Locks citizens in 2016 have 
never heard of. They include: the Princess Theater, the Central Hall building, the 
Beehive Building, Beltrandi’s, Garbarino’s Ice Cream Store, Wong’s Chinese Laundry 
Umberto Pesci’s shoe repair shop, and Katz’s Junkyard. 

Leo’s list provided the information on the location of businesses such as Umberto 
Pesci’s shoe repair shop, and Patsy Colapietro’s Ice Cream Shop. His map led to 
research on Zaccheo’s Pontiac Dealership which uncovered the fact that before it was a 
car dealership, it was an “armchair restaurant," and for a while, the A&P was located on 
the first floor of Mr. Zaccheo’s building. It led to finding out that before the A&P existed 
across from the Railroad Station, there was a building there in which boxing matches 
and basketball games were held. That was the Central Hall Building. We also learned 
that the Central Hall Building previously was the Burnap Block, which included an Opera 
House! Leo’s map raised some questions than have not yet been answered here. We 
still don’t know the where Katz’s junkyard was. 

Many people helped with the research on Leo Montemerlo’s map. My brother, 
Lenny Montemerlo found Leo’s list. Together, we figured out the route that our fits our 
father’s sequence of business locations. Mickey Danyluk’s knowledge of Windsor 
Locks history solved a number of issues that Leo’s list of businesses brought up. 

Noreen Baron identified the location of the Chinese Laundry on Grove St. Jerry 
Dougherty’s website provided a number of photographs. The Windsor Locks Library, in 
the persons of Gloria Malec and Eileen Pearce, provided needed photographs. The 
children of Tommasso Zaccheo, John, Anna and Tom, provided information about the 
Zaccheo dealership, and about the Windsor Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Co, and of 
Pasquale Colapietro’s Ice Cream store. 
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Chapter 26 


Ettore R. Carniglia: Windsor Locks’ Most 

Beloved Son 



Dr. Ettore F Carneglia 1904 -1970 


INTRODUCTION 

Windsor Lock has had a host of successful sons and daughters. It would be 
impossible to determine which one was “the most successful.” However, it is not difficult 
to know which one was “most beloved.” That would be Dr. Carniglia. His friends knew 
him as “Carney.” He was born Ettore Francis Carniglia on January 8, 1904, to Jennie 
and John Carniglia. Both Jennie and John were immigrants from northern Italy. His 
mother worked in the Medlicott factory, and his father worked for the Allen Pease Co. 

While Dr. Carniglia is the most well-known figure in Windsor Locks history, his life 
story is not well-known. In 2014, Windsor Locks historian, Philip Devlin wrote an 
excellent biography of Dr. Carniglia, which is doing a lot to correct that. He thoroughly 
researched all possible sources from Windsor Locks, from the medical community and 
even from Italy. His work does justice to Dr. Carniglia. Mr. Devlin’s book can be found 
in the Windsor Locks Public Library, and in the Senior Center, which has been named 
after Dr. Carniglia. 

SCHOOLING 

Past research on highly successful citizens of Windsor Locks revealed that they 
excelled in their schooling. Such was the case with the young Ettore Carniglia. He was 
a precocious student at St. Mary’s Elementary School, where he even skipped a grade. 
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He contracted rheumatic fever as a child. While he recovered from it, his heart valves 
were left scarred, which affected him in later life. 

After graduating from St. Mary’s in 1917, he entered the Loomis Institute in 
Windsor. His parents never had a car, so he had to find other ways to get to and from 
school. If he couldn’t get a ride any other way, the trolley from Windsor Locks to 
Windsor cost a nickel. There were other boys from Windsor Locks at Loomis at that 
time. Elmer “Red” Leary was an outstanding athlete who graduated at the end of 
Ettore’s first year. Red was in the first class to graduate from Loomis. Alfred B. 
Taravella, who attended Loomis for three years along with Ettore, went on to become a 
banker in Windsor Locks. 

Ettore went by the nicknames of “Carney,” “Carnegie” and “Spaghetti”. There 
was an election for the brightest member of his class. He got all the votes. A yearbook 
contains a quotation by British poet Oliver Goldsmith, which was directed at Ettore: 

“And still they gazed and still the wonder grew, that one small head could carry all he 
knew.” He was voted as: Most Likely to Succeed, Most Energetic, and Biggest Grind. 

He was second in two categories: Most Conscientious and Most Literary. 

Ettore won a college scholarship from the Loomis Institute. The award said that 
his college entrance scores were not only the highest achieved at Loomis, but were 
among the highest in the country. 

In 1921, he went to Harvard with that small scholarship from Loomis. He 
acquired three more scholarships, which enabled him to get through his undergraduate 
years without having to find a job. He wore clothes that his mother made. He wasn’t a 
typical Harvard undergraduate. As we shall see later in his life, clothes and fashion 
never mattered to him. 

Ettore majored in medicine. His graduation class had 572 students. Fifteen 
students graduated Summa Cum Laude. Ettore and J. Robert Oppenheimer, who later 
invented the atomic bomb, were among those fifteen students. Despite being highly 
honored at graduation, he did not attend the ceremony. His father came to Boston for 
the event, but Ettore realized that the length and the intellectual nature of the ceremony 
would make his father uncomfortable, so he took his dad to a Boston Red Sox game. 

After graduating from Harvard in 1925, he went to Harvard Medical School. He 
took extra courses, and had enough credits to graduate in three years. However, he 
stayed and took more courses in his fourth year. He graduated at the top of his class. 

A very telling episode occurred while Dr. Carniglia was being evaluated for an 
internship at Hartford Hospital. When he interviewed for a possible internship there, two 
things were brought up about his background. He was Italian and Catholic. Although 
he wanted that internship, he told the committee in no uncertain terms that his religion 
and ethnicity should not be considered in evaluating his qualifications for an internship 
there. He said that no good doctor would consider these factors in evaluating a 
patient’s problems. He angrily stormed out of the room. 

Interestingly enough, the review committee asked him to return, and they offered 
him the position. He was the first Italian-American who was admitted to their program. 
At the time, Hartford Hospital was the Protestant hospital, and St. Francis Hospital was 
the Catholic hospital. Things have since changed at Hartford Hospital. 
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CAREER 


After his internship, Dr. Carniglia went to Baltimore’s Union Memorial Hospital to 
serve as a staff doctor. He was there for five months. He left because he felt that 
Baltimore had many doctors, while his hometown, Windsor Locks, was badly in need of 
a doctor. He returned to Windsor Locks, and set up a practice at 4 Oak Street. He had 
to get a car and a driver’s license. He had never had either. He met Blanche Goodsell 
at Hartford Hospital, where she was the supervisor of the obstetrical ward. They were 
married on March 6,1933, in a secret ceremony at the Wethersfield State Prison by the 
chaplain of the prison. The marriage had to be kept secret to protect Blanche’s status 
as a nurse. 

Windsor Locks’ large Italian population immediately began to seek out Dr. 
Carniglia. He also opened an office in Hartford, which was open two evenings a week. 
His mother used to answer the office phone in Windsor Locks since she spoke both 
Italian and English. House calls began immediately. Then there were babies. The first 
baby that Dr. Carniglia delivered was John Basile, the son of Tony Basile, the 
shoemaker. Dr. Carniglia also became the doctor for the County Home in Warehouse 
Point, and the American School for the Deaf in West Hartford. He was appointed the 
Town Health Officer in 1933. 

In 1933, he bought a large house from Fred Bidwell at 5 North Main Street that 
could serve as both his house and his office. In 1937, he and Blanche adopted a son 
and a daughter. They were biological brother and sister. Their names were Peter 
Michael and Margaret Elizabeth. 

World War II came along. It brought with it a great increase in activity at Bradley 
Field, which was a military airfield. Dr. Carniglia was called to go there whenever an 
airplane crash occurred. The airfield was named for Lt. Eugene Bradley, who crashed 
his P-40 on August 21, 1941. Dr. Carniglia signed his death certificate. His was one of 
220 aircraft accidents at Bradley Field from 1941 to 1945. 

On July 6, 1944, the worst circus accident in American history occurred in 
Hartford. It was a fire in which at least 167 people died. There were over 35 people 
there from Windsor Locks. Blanche Carniglia had taken Peter, who was eight years old, 
and Margaret, who was seven years old, to the circus that day. A fire broke out just as 
the Flying Wallendas were about to perform, and it spread very fast. Panic broke out. 
Blanche and Margaret were able to escape, but in the confusion, they became 
separated from Peter. Dr. Carniglia rushed to Hartford and searched through the bodies 
to try and find Peter. They found him the next morning at the Hartford Police station. 

He was unharmed and sipping on a soda. 

Dr. Carniglia maintained a presence at Hartford Hospital. He was famous for his 
ability as a diagnostician. A diagnostician has to have an immense amount of 
information in his head, along with the ability to spot things that others might ignore. 

Here is one example of his diagnostic capability which took place at Hartford Hospital. 

A young boy was feverish and lethargic, and he had a rash. Dr. Carniglia looked at the 
boys hands, and then he pulled down the lower lid of one of his eyes. There were tiny 
hemorrhages in his fingernail beds and in his lower eyelid. Based on that, Dr. Carniglia 
correctly diagnosed the boy as having meningitis. The other doctors didn’t think to look 
in those two places. 
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In 1948, Jimmy Franklin, the manager of the A&P, found out that Dr. Carniglia’s 
car was having troubles. He did a fund-raising campaign and raised enough money to 
buy the doctor a new Cadillac for his 44th birthday. 

When Dr. Carniglia was born in Windsor Locks in 1904, the population was about 
3000. By 1960, it was almost 11,500. The growth in population was accompanied by 
the need for more medical care. In 1950, Dr. Carniglia brought in Dr. John Kennedy to 
join his practice. He actually lived with the Carniglias until he got married in 1953. 

During the 1950s, the two doctors made as many as 18 house calls a day, in addition to 
their office hours. Dr. Kennedy continued his practice in Windsor Locks until his death 
in 1995 at age 74. 

If you visited Dr. Carniglia’s office in the early 1960s, you would see a stack of 
several cases of Coca Cola. The waiting room would be filled with patients sitting on 
black wooden “Harvard” chairs. Oftentimes, the waiting room overflowed and the 
patients would sit on the steps outside. You would hear him yell: “Who’s next?” When 
you walked into his office, you would smell the rubbing alcohol that he used to sterilize 
his instruments, and you would see a man in rumpled, loose-fitting clothes, with 
suspenders holding his pants up. There would be a cigarette hanging out of his mouth. 
He had a raspy voice, and was difficult to understand. When you walked in and said 
your name, he’d often have a nice comment about you or your family. 

Dr. Carniglia worked 20 hour days, day after day, with no vacations. He held 
office hours and made house calls every day. He didn’t exercise much, and he 
constantly had a cigarette in his mouth and a Coca Cola by his hand. It was a different 
world. Back then, most doctors smoked. He was not an exception. Dr. Carniglia was 
wearing himself out. 

He continued to make house calls into the mid 1960s. In the early 1960s, he was 
hospitalized for sub-acute bacterial endocarditis, which was caused by having had 
rheumatic fever as a child. He recovered, and went back to work. 

On June 22, 1966, he suffered a stroke. It resulted in slurred speech and 
paralysis on one side. After a few months, he returned to practicing medicine. After 
that, he worked about six hours a day, until he died. 

On Saturday, October 23, 1971, at the age of 67, Dr. Carniglia suffered a 
massive stroke, and died. 

Dr. Carniglia was a selfless man. For most of his career, he charged $3 for an 
office visit, and $50 for delivering a baby. He instructed his bookkeeper to send a bill 
out only once. If payment was not forthcoming, she was not to send out a second 
notice. He sometimes gave money to patients who couldn’t afford a needed medicine. 

After he passed away, his wife asked a friend to clean up his office and his desk. 
One of the desk drawers was jammed. The jam was caused by a large over-stuffed 
envelope. In the envelope were checks for deliveries of Windsor Locks babies. It turns 
out that he didn’t cash the checks of those that he didn’t think could afford to pay. 

CONCLUSION 

Dr. Ettore F. Carniglia was an extraordinary man. He had no use for the normal 
pleasures that most people treasure, such as nice clothes, a 40 hour work week, an 
annual vacation, and retirement. 
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His goal was to provide needed medical services in his hometown, regardless of 
whether people could afford them or not. There are few, if any, people who would have 
been willing to work the number of hours that he did. He didn’t make excuses. There 
were times he was called to deliver a baby in a snowstorm, when his car couldn’t get 
through, so he just trudged through the snow, on foot. 

He was a “giver," not a “taker.” He had a level of intelligence that few people 
have. He worked incredibly hard at his education and his job. 

He broke all of the rules for getting ahead in this world. He did it his way. 

What did it buy him? It bought him the undying love and respect of the people of 
Windsor Locks. No one who knew him will ever forget him. 


SOURCE 

“Carney: the Remarkable Life of Ettore F. Carniglia, MD” by Philip R. Devlin, 2014, ISBN 
#: 978-0-615-86325-2. Self-published. Available at the Windsor Locks Public Library. 
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Chapter 27 


Ella Grasso: Windsor Locks Woman 
Becomes Governor 



Ella Grasso 


INTRODUCTION 

Ella Grasso remains Windsor Locks’ best-known woman. Dr. Ettore Carniglia 
remains the town’s best-known man. Fame is often accompanied by a bit of 
pompousness or aloofness. Neither Ella nor Ettore were the least bit pompous, 
pretentious or aloof. They were “down to Earth.” Ella never rode in a limousine while 
she was governor. “Carney” made house calls in his family car, with his wife, Blanche, 
as driver. Both had excellent records in their schooling. Windsor Locks has many 
good role models for its young men. Ella Grasso is wonderful role model for the young 
women of Windsor Locks. She did extremely well in what was then a man’s world. She 
had to break new ground to do what she did. We can all learn a great deal from the 
accomplishments of Ella Grasso. 

EDUCATION 

Ella was born on May 10,1919, in Windsor Locks to Italian immigrant parents, 
James and Maria Oliva Tambussi. Her father owned and operated the Windsor Locks 
Bakery, and her mother was a mill worker. 

Ella attended St. Mary's School in Windsor Locks, and then went to the Chaffee 
Institute in Windsor. After high school graduation in 1936, she entered Mount Holyoke 
College in South Hadley, Massachusetts. She graduated Magna Cum Laude with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree, majoring in economics and sociology with minors in history and 
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political science. Her academic accomplishments were many, and she earned a Phi 
Beta Kappa key her junior year. Yet schoolwork was not enough to keep Ella busy. 
During her junior and senior years at Mount Holyoke, she held positions as a part-time 
assistant and teacher for the Department of Economics and Sociology. In 1942, Ella 
received a Masters of Arts degree in economics and sociology from Mount Holyoke. 
( http://www.italiansrus.com/biography/ella tambussi grasso.htm) 

After graduating in 1942, Ella Tambussi married Thomas Grasso, a 
schoolteacher and principal. The couple raised two children, Susanne and James. 

CAREER 

In 1943, Ella's longtime life of public service began with a position at the 
Connecticut State Department of Labor. A year later, she became the Assistant 
Connecticut State Director of Research for the War Manpower Commission, where she 
served until 1946. In 1952, she was elected to the Connecticut House of 
Representatives, where she served until 1957. She became first woman to be elected 
“Floor Leader of the House” in 1955. In 1958 she was elected Secretary of the state of 
Connecticut, and she was re-elected in 1962 and 1966. She was the first woman to 
chair the Democratic State Platform Committee and served on that committee from 
1956 to 1968. She served as a member of the Platform Drafting Committee for the 
1960 Democratic National Convention. She was the co-chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee for the Democratic National Conventions of 1964 and 1968. In 1970 she 
was elected as a Democratic representative to the 92nd Congress of the United States. 
She won re-election in 1972. 

(http://www.windsorlockshistory.org/sites/default/files/Alphabetical%20lndex.pdf) 

In 1974, Ella chose not to run for reelection to Congress. Instead, she opted to 
run for the position of Governor of Connecticut. In January 1974, she announced her 
gubernatorial candidacy, which ensured that by the following January she would retire 
from the House. Ella won the gubernatorial race against GOP House colleague, 
Representative Robert Steele. She became the first woman to be elected a US 
governor without succeeding a husband. Grasso’s four-year term commenced in 
January 1975. The fiscal problems of Connecticut forced her to follow a far more 
conservative policy as governor than she had as a Member of Congress. Despite 
budget cuts, Ella maintained her popularity and won re-election in 1978 against another 
House GOP veteran, Ronald Sarasin. ( http://history.house.goV/People/Detail/14052) 
Ella Grasso was described as a symbolic rather than a doctrinaire feminist 
leader. She opposed legalized abortion, but did not actively support affirmative action. 
She supported the proposed Equal Rights Amendment, but did not campaign for it. She 
was a popular politician, who in 28 years as a public figure, never lost an election. 
( https://www.britannica.com/biography/Ella-Grasso) 

Sadly, on December 31, 1980, Governor Grasso resigned her office due to 
illness. She passed away several weeks later on February 5, 1981, at the age of 61, 
from ovarian cancer. Her accomplishments however, remained intact. She is 
remembered for bringing the state of Connecticut out of debt, and for creating an open 
government, which gave ordinary citizens easier access to public records. 
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President Ronald Reagan posthumously awarded her the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, and said: "Long before the women's movement had gained prominence, Ella 
Grasso had already begun the long, hard ascent to distinction as an elected public 
servant. A fond wife and mother, she proved that it is possible to reconcile a full family 
life with a long and eventful political career...[she] won the respect of fellow citizens of 
both parties. Tireless in the pursuit of duty and courageous in the face of illness, Ella 
Grasso has earned the admiration of all Americans as a legislator, a governor and a 
woman of outstanding character and achievement.” 
( http://www.italiansrus.com/bioaraphy/ella tambussi grasso.html 

Ella developed the reputation of being a real leader. A good example of this was 
the blizzard of 1978, which dumped several feet of snow on Connecticut. She made a 
controversial decision to close the state down. She shut down the roads by 
proclamation in order to minimize accidents and make way for emergency vehicles. As 
a result, storm-related fatalities in Connecticut were much lower than in surrounding 
states and, ultimately, Grasso's decision was recognized as a wise one, and it set the 
basis for future emergency response situations. 
(http://www.nhreaister.com/article/NH/20120324/NEWS/3032499291 

Ella Grasso understood that gender should not be an obstacle in her political 
career. In a speech given at Mount Holyoke College, she said that the time spent at her 
alma mater taught her that gender is not a "pressing issue in life.” She opted not to take 
the radical feminist stance so common during the 1970s. She chose to win the female 
vote with her policies on education and health. Upon winning the Connecticut 
governorship in 1974, Newsweek magazine, inspired by her victory and political 
acumen, ran a series of articles on women politicians. ( http://www.italiansrus.com/ 
biography/ella tambussi grasso.htm) 

CONCLUSIONS 

Ella Grasso was special in many ways. One could see, back when she was in 
school, that she was bright and that she worked hard. One could see, when she got 
into the very difficult area of politics, that she was not only bright and hardworking, but 
that she also had the ability to look at difficult situations, and figure ways to turn them 
into a “win”. Politics is not a field that makes things easy for those who enter it. There 
are always opponents. There are always people waiting for you to slip up, and there is 
always continued competition in elections. Ella never lost an election. She “thought 
outside the box” when necessary. 

Ella handled the feminist movement of her time in an unconventional way. She 
just didn’t think that gender was a pressing issue. She became a member of the US 
House or Representatives. However she realized that she would have less ability to 
make things happen there than she would have in Connecticut state government. As a 
result, she got back into state politics. She was an effective, yet unconventional 
politician, she never became pompous. She was not into high-fashion. She remained 
“Ella” throughout her life. She opened up new paths for young women, and was a role 
model who showed that one didn’t always have to take the path that was well worn. 

She would rank high on anyone’s list of Windsor Locks’ most successful individuals. 
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It is interesting that three of the most successful citizens of Windsor Locks (Ella 
Grasso, Dr. Ettore Carneglia and Wilson Taylor), were all from the Clay Hill section of 
Windsor Locks!!! Ella often referred to Dr. Carneglia as “My hero”. According to Jon 
Purmont’s biography of Ella, she broke discrimination barriers, and she demonstrated 
that first generation immigrants could be successful in the land of opportunity. 
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Chapter 28 

Hugh Montgomery: Extraordinary 
Windsor Locks Citizen 



Hugh Montgomery, about 1945 


Hugh Montgomery, who was born on Nov. 29, 1923, is one of the most 
extraordinary persons ever to come out of Windsor Locks. He was a member of the 
Montgomery family which owned the J. R. Montgomery Company. Hugh’s father was 
John Robert Montgomery (1890-1967), who was the son of George M. Montgomery 
(1857-1947). George M. Montgomery was the brother of J. R. Montgomery, who 
originally founded the company in 1871 with two partners. J. R. Montgomery bought 
out his two former partners in 1865, and George M. Montgomery became a partner and 
an active manager in the firm at that time. 

It should be pointed out that the J. R. Montgomery firm was not an ordinary 
company which produced ordinary things. Its owners were creative, risk-taking 
innovators who vastly increased the kinds and numbers of specialty yarns, and made 
advances in the use of metals both in combination with yarns and for use as electrical 
components. The Montgomery family, which founded and grew this company, 
consisted of highly motivated, highly intelligent, creative individuals. 

Given that background, it would not be surprising to find that Hugh Montgomery 
turned out to be an exceptional person. According to the June 17,1937 issue of the 
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Springfield Republican, Hugh was one of 48 students who were graduating from 
Windsor Locks public grammar school. Hugh went to high school at the Loomis 
academy in Windsor, Connecticut. He took the train back and forth from Windsor Locks 
to Windsor during high school. During the hurricane of 1938, he was walking home 
from the Loomis School along the railroad tracks, and the water was growing deeper. 

He was able to make it home. 

After graduating from Loomis, he went to Harvard University for one semester. 
The July 10,1943 Springfield Republican states that Hugh Montgomery, a member of 
the army reserve corps, was called to active duty, and was receiving initial training at 
Fort Bragg, NC. He became a member of the 82nd Airborne Division. On D-Day, he 
parachuted into Normandy. 

Montgomery was wounded while serving as a paratrooper in World War II, and 
joined the Office of Strategic Services's counter-intelligence branch, known as X-2. His 
fluency in a number of languages, including German, would serve him well in the 
special counter-intelligence detachment of the Office of Special Services (OSS), the 
wartime spy organization. He was often called upon to go behind German lines to find 
and bring out Germans who could provide valuable information. 

In April 1945, he was on a mission with five other OSS operatives to find a 
nuclear physicist in eastern Germany, when they happened upon a place which had a 
terrible smell. They had arrived at the Buchenwald concentration camp. When they 
arrived, the survivors had just taken over. Montgomery’s team saw a group of German 
guards who were trying to surrender. One of the inmates asked Montgomery to leave 
the guards to them. Montgomery replied: “They’re yours.” Montgomery broke OSS 
secrecy protocol, and radioed to an Army contact about what was happening. Later he 
said that the experience at Buchenwald had given him nightmares. 

During his OSS operations in WWII, he met the woman he eventually married. 

He was on a covert mission in Austria, when the German Army moved into that area. A 
young woman hid him in a barrel. A German officer checked the barrel by tapping it with 
his swagger stick, but did not open the barrel. Hugh later married Annamarie Janek, the 
Viennese girl who hid him in the barrel. This story was told in the December 16,1962 
issue of the Boston Record American newspaper. 

After the war, Hugh Montgomery returned to finish his education at Harvard. He 
earned a BA in 1947, an MA in 1948, and a PhD in 1952. According to the Springfield 
Union of July 25, 1951, Hugh won a Woodrow Wilson Scholarship from Princeton 
University for a year’s study in South America. His wife joined him in that year abroad. 

After returning to Harvard to earn his Ph.D., he joined the newly formed CIA, 
where he led spying operations against the Soviets in Rome, Paris, Vienna, Athens and 
Moscow. He went to Berlin where he worked on a secret tunnel designed to tap Soviet 
communications. He learned to speak the language of each of those countries. He 
spoke eight languages fluently. 

In the early 1960s, he was the Deputy Station Chief In Moscow. One day, he 
was to retrieve a message left by the agency’s top Soviet informant in a high toilet tank 
during a dinner party at the American ambassador’s residence in Moscow. He climbed 
up on a sink, and got one arm wet retrieving the piece of paper. Montgomery and his 
wife, Annemarie, left the party, arm in arm, with the piece of paper, and no-one was the 
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wiser. The Soviet informant was Col. Oleg Vladimirovich Penkovsky, who provided 
information that helped President Kennedy diffuse the Cuba Missile Crisis. 

In 1962, the Russian government accused Hugh Montgomery and six others with 
espionage with regard to Col. Penkovsky. All got out of the country before the situation 
got worse. 

Montgomery temporarily left the CIA in 1981 when President Ronald Reagan 
nominated him as Director of the Bureau of Intelligence and Research of the United 
States Department of State. He held that office from October 19,1981 until January 6, 
1985. From 1985-1989 he served as a deputy US ambassador to the United Nations. 
He returned to the CIA after this assignment and served with the Agency until he retired 
in 2014. In 2014, CIA director John Brennan, awarded him the Distinguished Career 
Intelligence Medal, and called him "one of the greatest American heroes of our time.” 
See the photo of Hugh and his wife, Annemarie with President Bush in the mid-1980s. 



Hugh & Annemarie Montgomery with President Bush 


Hugh Montgomery’s service to the CIA spanned the years from 1953 to 2014. That 
is an incredible 62 years. He retired at the age of 91. Leon Panetta said: "I'd call him 
one of the founding fathers of the CIA”. Panetta consulted Montgomery occasionally 
when he was director of the spy agency. Hugh Montgomery’s life and career were 
nothing short of astounding. Below is a photo of him at about the time of his retirement 
in 2014. He died on April 6, 2017, shortly after this chapter was written. In my last 
conversation with him, he told me that he read this chapter, and that he enjoyed it. He 
also verified its accuracy. 
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Hugh Montgomery, about 2014 
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Chapter 29 


Interview with Hugh Montgomery 

at age 93 



Hugh Montgomery, about 2014 


The previous chapter, entitled “Hugh Montgomery: Extraordinary Windsor Locks 
Citizen” provides an overview of Dr. Hugh Montgomery’s life, including: 

- his boyhood in Windsor Locks 

- his high school years at the Loomis Institute in Windsor, 

- his freshman year at Harvard, 

- his service in the US Army in World War II, where he served as a spy, 

- his return to Harvard to get a B.A, an MA and a Ph.D., and, 

- his career with the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The previous chapter provides good background information for this chapter, 
which is an interview with Hugh Montgomery. It took place in his home on February 20, 
2017, at a time when he was 93 years old. Hugh lived in McLean, Virginia, not far from 
the headquarters of the Central Intelligence Agency, where he worked from 1953 until 
2014, when he retired at the age of 91. That last sentence alone tells you that he is an 
extraordinary man. Sadly, he died on April 6, 2017, just two months after the interview. 

Although I had been in telephone contact with Hugh a number of times, the 
interview was the first time I met him in person. Hugh sat down in his favorite chair. I 
gave him a copy of Phil Devlin’s book about Dr. Carniglia, and told him that it was a gift 
from the author. It was obvious from the expression on his face that Hugh was 
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delighted to get the book. With Hugh’s permission, I turned on my electronic voice 
recorder, and the interview began. 

Hugh: Carney was a totally unselfish man. He would come to our house any 
hour of the day or night. Blanche would drive him. He would be there with a cigarette 
hanging out of the corner of his mouth. He was unforgettable. Please tell Phil Devlin 
that I thank him for this book. 

Mel: When did you first know Carney? 

Hugh: I first met him when I was in my teens. He was our family physician. I 
went to grammar school in Windsor Locks, but then I went to Loomis, as Carney did. 

He went to Harvard, as did I. And he went to Harvard Medical School. But I left 
Loomis as a freshman to join the Army in 1942. I stayed in the Army for a while. They 
wouldn't let me go. They sent me to Berlin. I kept wanting to go back to Harvard and get 
an education. Finally I had enough points for accumulated service so that they couldn't 
lose my files anymore, (laughing), so finally I went back to Harvard. I started as a 
sophomore in about 1947. I had been in the Army for about five years. And I just 
stayed at Harvard until I finished my doctorate. Of course, I didn't know anybody when 
I went back to Harvard. My class was all gone. But it was great because classes were 
about 85% veterans. They were all on the Gl Bill. I never would have made it through 
Harvard without the Gl Bill. In fact, I had the Public Law 16, which was for the disabled 
veterans. It was marvelous. It paid for everything, all the way through graduate school. 
You had to go back to have the doctors look at you every once in a while. They had to 
make sure that you weren't malingering or anything like that (laughing). Then they 
would certify you, and you could keep on going. But that's the only reason that I was 
able to get all the way through my doctorate. They asked me to stay on and teach, 
which I did. I enjoyed it for a while, but I discovered fairly soon, that the number of 
veterans dropped way off after the big flood of veterans at the end of the war. I didn't 
get along with some of the students. I remember that one of the students drove up in 
his convertible Cadillac, He said, "My old man gave ten million dollars to Harvard. I'm 
here because he wants me to get a degree. He said, "Don't expect me to do any extra 
work." I said, "Go to somebody else's class. I don't want you in mine. I got in trouble 
with the Dean for that, (laughing) He said, "His old man is loaded. We don't want to 
offend him." I said: "Just put him in another class. I don't want him in mine." 

Mel: What about languages? You are a language specialist. When did you start 
learning languages? 

Hugh: My mother taught languages at Smith College. 

Mel: so did you study languages in school too? 

Hugh: I started at Loomis, absolutely. In my first year, I took Latin, Greek, 

French and German. I think there were two or three of us in the Greek class. That was 
great. I loved it. The teacher was a very fine young teacher. He was killed in the war, 
so he didn't come back. 

Mel: What did you major in when you went to college and graduate school at 
Harvard? 

Hugh: Romance & Slavic languages, and I taught French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Italian. I also studied Russian and Polish. I even got a guy to teach us Romanian. 
There were two of us in his class . It was great. He loved it. We loved it. In all that 
time, of course, I was in touch with the people in Washington with whom I had been in 
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the military. They kept saying: "Why don't you stop goofing off and living the life of Riley. 
Come on down and get an honest job.” (laughing) They kept after me. A combination 
of that and the fact that the number of veterans in the classes had gone way down 
caused me to lose motivation. The real Gl people worked really well. They really got 
good education. But then Harvard reverted somewhat. You know, it had the reputation 
of being a rich boy's school. It was enormously expensive. 

Mel: So how long did you teach before you went to Washington? 

Hugh: Well, I taught as I studied. They didn't pay you much, but it kept the wolf 
away from the door. And it provided a little income too. Then my friends in Washington 
kept saying: "Stop goofing off and come down and get a real job.” 

Mel: Did you go to Washington as soon as you got your doctorate? 

Hugh: No, it was shortly thereafter. I stayed for a year afterwards, I think. It just 
wasn't the same anymore. 

Mel: So you taught at Harvard for a year before you went to Washington? 

Hugh: Actually, I think it was two years. Then there wasn’t the motivation. The 
students were a different group entirely. The veterans were almost nonexistent by 
then. There was a great wave of them in 1945 and 1946, Very quickly, it leveled out. 

Mel: What happened when you went to Washington? 

Hugh: It was about time that I got a decent job. 

Mel: Did you join the OSS at that time? 

Hugh: The OSS was dissolved in 1945. By then it was CIA. It became CIA in 
1948. I got there in 1951. The OSS completely dissolved after FDR died. OSS was 
the creature of two people - FDR and Gen. Bill Donovan. The only reason it existed 
was because the two of them were as unalike as any two people you can imagine. But 
the two of them just hit it off somehow. FDR used to refer to Donovan as "my good 
legs". He sent Donovan all over the world to see what was really going on since FDR 
couldn't do it himself. Everybody knew that FDR and Donovan were very close. It 
meant that Donovan could do just about anything he wanted. For example, the insignia 
that he picked for the OSS was a golden spear. The OSS was the point of the spear. 

He asked the Chief of Staff of the Army if that was OK, since there was no such thing as 
a Secretary of Defense at that time. The Chief of Staff of the Army said: "No, you can't 
do that." So Donovan went to Roosevelt, and Roosevelt said: "Go ahead, if that is 
what you want to do." So he appeared the next day with one of these things. The 
Chief of Staff of the Army said: ”How come?", and Donovan replied, "Here is the 
authorization from the President”. That took care of that. When Roosevelt died in 1945, 
Donovan sent a cable to all of his OSS people abroad. He said: "Batten down the 
hatches because this it the end of OSS." Truman had a very negative view of us, and it 
is just a question of time before they cut our funds. Roosevelt died in May. At any rate, 
it didn't take Truman very long before he just wrote an executive order abolishing it, and 
it just vanished. It broke Donovan's heart. He never recovered from it. 

Mel: How do you prepare for an espionage job? 

Hugh: I had no idea what I was getting into. They didn't tell you. So I got orders 
once to go to Washington and report to “2430 east”. I said: "What's that?" They said: 
"Never mind. You'll find out.” It was very, very secretive. You couldn't say what you 
were doing. You wore a uniform. If someone asked: “What are you doing?”, you said: 
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"I'm in the Army." If they asked: ’’Well, where do you work?", you responded, "Well, up 
the street a ways”. "What do you do?" You really didn't answer. And then they sent 
you for training out in the woods, out at the Washington Golf and Country Club. That's 
where we did a lot of the training. We went out, but we didn't know where we were, 
because they put us in a truck and pulled down the curtains, and away we went. None 
of us knew anything about Washington anyway. So you did your training there, and off 
you went. Next thing, you got on a boat, and you are in England, and go here, go there. 
Don't ask a lot of stupid questions, (laughing) That's the way things went. 

Mel: What do you think made some people good at that job? 

Hugh: I think being young and stupid was very helpful. It was all so new and 
different. They taught all of the kinds of things such as irregular warfare. It was all very 
intriguing and exciting and you got extra money for it. If you parachuted, you got an 
extra $8 a month more. That was a lot. It paid for your laundry. You had to pay for your 
own laundry, (laughing) It was a bunch of young energetic people. It was a real 
challenge. 

Mel: When in this timeline did you get married? 

Hugh: It was long, long after this. I met my wife in a very remote hunting lodge in 
the mountains of Austria, where the Germans were running a clandestine radio station 
into the Balkans. I was told: ’’You go there with two other Americans, and you take over 
that station.” You want to know what's going on. We got some Germans out of a 
prisoner of war camp. My job was to translate from English to German, and German to 
English. Then we had a Navy signal man who sat and watched the German man to 
make sure that he sent exactly what he was supposed to send. He controlled that very 
carefully. That lasted for about two and a half months, and then we got a message one 
day, saying that the President thinks that it isn't nice to spy on our Russian neighbors or 
Russian allies, so get out the hammers and destroy the entire installation. We turned 
the Germans back over to the prisoner of War camp. We were told to destroy 
everything, and to burn all equipment. It was actually an orphanage. The transmitting 
equipment was concealed in the second floor of an orphanage. It was great cover. So 
that was the end of that. 

Mel: Is that when your wife-to-be hid you in a barrel while the Germans were 
searching the area? 

Hugh: We lived somewhat dangerously. The war was still going on. She and I 
had to keep a pretty low profile. It was way up there in the mountains. They told us it 
was a Hungarian cavalry regiment, which was part of the German army. And they had 
apparently gone up, when things got bad. They would come up once in a while and we 
would get out of the way. We hoped that no one would ask too many questions. It 
didn't last too long, anyway. 

Mel: About what year was that? 

Hugh: It was April, May, June and July of 1945, roughly. And then of course, the 
war ended, and all kinds of things happened. 
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Mel: Did you go back to Washington after the war ended? 

Hugh: No. Let's see. Where did I go from there? I went to the city of Kassel in 
Northern Germany. I thought that would be the end. Then we went to Berlin. We ended 
up in Berlin, with the Russians. That was a lot of fun. (laughing) Talk about wild men. 
Human life meant nothing to them. They shot people for little or no reason. A Russian 
jeep had a collision with an American jeep. The Russian officer pulled out his pistol 
and shot his driver. He shouted at the American officer that he should shoot his driver 
too. This was intolerable. The Russian officer dumped the body of his driver in the 
street and drove off. He just left him there. The big scandal, the big disaster was that 
Berlin was divided into American, Russian, British and French sectors. There was a 
brewery in the British sector. One night, in the Kommendatura, which was the 
governing body of Berlin after the war, there was a call from the military police saying 
that a bunch of drunken Russian soldiers had gotten into the brewery, and they had just 
gone wild, and they have weapons. We had a group of British Military Police, but the 
minute they checked into it, there was a blast from a machine gun. We had lost control 
completely. So the Russian representative in the Kommendatura said: "Not to worry. 
Not to worry.” Next thing we knew, he called the Russian military police, and they went 
to this brewery and they tried to reason with their countrymen. They said: "OK boys, 
the fun is over". But it didn't do any good. They were all drunk. They did the same 
thing. The drunk Russian soldiers started shooting. So the Russian MP said: "OK, if 
that's the way you want it to be, OK, fine.” So they stationed the Russian Military Police 
at the half-windows (the brewery was half underground) and the commander of the 
Russian MPS said: "When I give the signal, just throw grenades through the windows”. 
So that's what they did. This group of MP just waited on his signal, and they lobbed 
grenades through all of the glass windows. So what did the Russians do then? They 
rounded up all the Germans they could find, and made them go in and get the bodies, 
and take them out and bury them. Those were wild and wooly times. And nobody said 
anything. Things were pretty scary sometimes. We never went out at night. We kept a 
very low profile. We always travelled in twos and threes. We stayed away from the 
Russian sector as much as we could. They were unpredictable. And they were drunk 
much of the time. The Russians were told by their commanders to do whatever they 
wanted to. Take your revenge. And they did. It was the Wild West. They were all 
heavily armed. They would shoot anybody at the drop of a hat. 

Mel: This was before you got married, right? 

Hugh: Oh yes, long before I got married. I went from Berlin back to the States. 
We stayed in touch through correspondence. Then she came over here. I was at 
graduate school at Harvard when we got married. She was multi-lingual, so she had a 
wonderful time. She became a cashier at a bank while I was getting my doctorate. She 
loved it. It was fascinating. I was getting pressure from my friends in Washington to 
"come down to DC and get a real job." So we did. Then we went to Berlin very 
quickly, and spent the next nine years in Berlin. Then we went all over, everywhere - 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Moscow... I am missing a few.... Paris, 
Rome, ten years in Rome - oh boy. Rome was heaven. I loved that. The first time I 
went to Italy, it was for five years, from 1965 to 1970, and then from 1975 to 1980. 
Roman traffic is really something. It defies description. They don't have brakes. They 
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have horns, (laughing) The only accidents that I ever had in Rome is when I was 
stopped at a stoplight. Bang. I was rear ended twice. 

Mel: Did you get a chance to do any traveling over there? 

Hugh: I went all over Italy, Sicily, the islands. When we went to Sicily, they had 
a huge earthquake. The hotel was shaking like a leaf. I went with a bunch of Italian 
Naval officers. I asked "Did you arrange this especially for me?" He said No, no, no, 
no. 

Mel: Did you ever get to Amalfi? 

Hugh: We went to the Amalfi Coast and Capri, and the Blue Grotto, and all of the 
other islands there. We used to go there regularly. My children loved it. They loved 
Italy. 


At this point, Hugh picked up the book on Dr. Carneglia, and said: “Let me tell 
you a story about Carney.” I saw Carney frequently when I was a boy, mostly because 
of my mother, who had a number of illnesses. He would come any hour of the day or 
night. He come to see her quite often. We saw a great deal of him. Blanche was a 
great friend of my mother. She drove Carney everywhere. She drove any hour of the 
day or night. My favorite story of Blanche was that she loved to eat, as you probably 
know. Her favorite food was corn that had just been picked. At one point, we frequently 
spent a good deal of time as the Spencer homestead, out it Suffield, on top of the hill. It 
was a huge farm, with lots of tobacco, naturally, and plenty of corn too. Blanche heard 
about the fact that we had corn there. She said: "I want to be invited out when you have 
fresh corn. But don't you dare tell Carney how many ears of corn I ate.” She would eat 
something like 12 ears of corn at one sitting. 

At this point, I turned off the voice recorder, and thanked Hugh for a great 
interview. It had lasted about an hour. It was thoroughly enjoyable. I was in awe of this 
man, Hugh Montgomery, who has had a life that can only be described as incredible. 

He was relaxed, upbeat, friendly, and showed a great sense of humor. I had just had 
an hour with a man from Windsor Locks who got three degrees from Harvard, had an 
exciting time in the Army during World War II as a spy with the OSS (Office of Strategic 
Services), and followed that up with a career in the CIA which lasted from 1945 to 2014, 
when he retired at the age of 90! It would be an understatement to say that he led a full 
life. It was obvious during the interview was that he enjoyed his career thoroughly, and 
he is now enjoying retirement. 
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Chapter 30 


Wilson H. Taylor: 

A Boy from Windsor Locks 
Becomes a Titan of Industry 



Wilson H. Taylor 


Wilson Henry Taylor is a true Windsor Locksian. He was born on November 
17,1943 to Dr. and Mrs. Wilson H. Taylor of North Main Street. Dr. Taylor was a 
chiropodist (a foot doctor). Wilson’s grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. James Hendsey also 
lived in town. He is a product of Windsor Locks schools. He went to St. Mary’s 
Elementary School in 1949 and graduated in 1956. He got through eight grades in 
seven years by skipping the third grade. I was a classmate of his at St. Mary’s. I 
remember him as the smartest kid in the class - every year. He was a nice, quiet, 
unassuming kid who just seemed to learn everything quickly and easily. 

Bill, or Billy, as he was known back then, went on to Windsor Locks High School, 
where he had a career that any parents would be proud of. He made the honor roll 
every marking period. As a Junior at WLHS, he was a semifinalist in the National Merit 
Scholarship competition. (Springfield Union, Oct 9, 1959) When he took his college 
boards, he got a 1550. That’s not bad, considering 1600 is perfect. In his senior year, 
he won a scholarship from the National Honor Society. He won it over 55,000 other 
members of the National Honor Society. (Springfield Union, May 19,1960) 

In High School, Bill was Secretary of he Literature Club, associate editor of the 
school yearbook, manager of the varsity baseball team, a member of the Language 
Club, and a member of the Mathematics Club. (Springfield Union, May 19,1960) At 
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his graduation ceremony in June of 1960, he gave a talk at on “Initiative”. He was the 
winner of the Rentschler Four-Year Mathematics Award, which is given to the 
graduating student receiving the highest scholastic rank in the four year college 
preparation program. (Springfield Union, June 25, 1960) 

Bill’s Windsor Locks High School career was nothing short of phenomenal. As 
we shall see, it was a glimpse of things to come. Let’s look at his college life and his 
career. 

Bill Taylor attended Trinity College in Hartford. He was on the Dean’s list every 
semester. In the summer after his Junior year, he participated in a special summer 
work-study program. It was sponsored by Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company in Bloomfield. Its purpose was to acquaint the students with the workings of 
a large life insurance company. (Springfield Union, Aug 15, 1963) 

In his Senior year at Trinity, Bill won the Mary Louise Guertin Actuarial award. He 
was selected on the basis of personal qualities indicating potential leadership in the 
actuarial profession, and for demonstrated scholarship in mathematics, economics snd 
English. Bill was also the valedictorian of his class, and he graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
in Mathematics. (Springfield Union, October 26,1964) In addition, he was a member of 
Sigma Pi Sigma, the national physics honor society, and Pi Gamma Mu, the national 
social science honor society. (Springfield Union, June 17, 1964) 

The last two paragraphs are actually quite startling. How often does one come 
across a college student who is academically outstanding in mathematics, physics, 
economics, English and Social Science? 

After graduating from Trinity College in June, of 1964, Mr. Taylor went to work in 
the actuarial department of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. in Bloomfield. 
Having taken a summer internship with them in the previous year, turned out to be a 
prescient thing to do. (Springfield Union, October 26, 1964) 

He started off as an actuarial trainee at Connecticut General, and finished the 
required series of actuarial exams in 1968. By doing this, he became a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries. After several brief assignments, he became the Chief Financial 
Officer (CFO) of Connecticut General’s biggest business (Healthcare) in 1971. At that 
time, he was 27 years old. Three years later, in 1974, he became the CFO of the 
Property and Casualty Division, which was the company’s biggest money loser. Mr. 
Taylor turned that Division around and made it the company’s biggest money maker. 
(The New York Times, Oct 29,1987, Daniel R. Cuff, “Business People: Successor to 
Chief is Names at Cigna”) 

In 1980, Bill became the CFO of Connecticut General. In 1982, eighteen years 
after he went to work at Connecticut General, the company merged with INA 
Corporation to form CIGNA. At that time, he was named Executive Vice President and 
Chief Financial Officer of the new CIGNA Corporation. 

Mr. Taylor was 43 years old in 1986, when he was named Vice Chairman, Chief 
Operating Officer and a member of the board of CIGNA. 

In 1988, he was named President and Chief Executive Officer of CIGNA, 
becoming the youngest CEO of a major US insurance company at that time. 

He retired in 2000. 

How well did CIGNA do under Mr. Taylor’s leadership? 
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Over the 13 years that he was CEO, the average annual return to shareholders 
was 23%. It is worthwhile to re-read the last sentence. His achievement was nothing 
short of astounding. 

So what exactly is this CIGNA corporation that Bill Taylor headed up? 

Cigna Corporation, through its subsidiaries, provides group life and health insurance, 
managed care, retirement products and services, and individual financial services 
worldwide. The Company also sells individual life and health insurance and annuity 
products in selected international locations. 

How big is CIGNA? 

- It has $38 Billion in annual revenue 

- It is ranked number 90 on the Fortune 500. 

- It has about $12 Billion in shareholder equity. 

- It has about 90 million customers 

- It has assets of $57 Billion 

- It has more than 39,000 employees 
( https://www.cigna.com/about-us/cigna-fact-sheet ) 

To get an idea of how big CIGNA is, let’s compare it with the state of Connecticut. 
Cigna takes in about $38 Billion a year. Connecticut’s annual budget is about $8 Billion 
a year. While the comparison is far from perfect, we can see that Bill’s company 
annually took in about five times as much as the state of Connecticut does. Bill Taylor 
managed CIGNA well for a long time. He is a person that Windsor Locks can well be 
proud of. 

Interestingly enough, that is not all he did. He was also: 

- a trustee of Philadelphia’s Regional Performing Arts Center 

- a trustee of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

- a member of the Board of Trustees of the American Enterprise Institute since 1989, 
and Board chairman from 1994 through 1998. 

Of course, he was a husband and a father while doing all of this. 

We would like all of our children to reach their full potential. In order to reach 
your full potential, you need to have some ideas as to what is possible. Good role 
models can make that happen. Windsor Locks has such role models. They include 
people who have made outstanding achievements in different fields. Three people that 
come to mind quickly are: Dr. Ettore Carneglia, Governor Ella Grasso and Wilson H. 
Taylor, in the fields of medicine, government and industry, respectively. 
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Chapter 31 

The Dexter Dynasty 

No family has had a more profoundly positive effect on the town of Windsor 
Locks than the Dexter family. They were here long before Windsor Locks was 
incorporated into a separate town. They were among the first builders of mills. They 
built the first school. They started the Dexter company and kept it going for more than 
two centuries, during which time, there were seven family members who led the 
company. The Dexter Corporation was one of the largest employers in Windsor Locks. 

It became a world-wide company which made a wide variety of different products over 
the decades. Dexter family members were business, town and civic leaders as well as 
generous philanthropists. They donated the land used for Windsor Locks High School 
which later became a Middle School, the land for a Windsor Locks Town Hall, and the 
land for the Windsor Locks Public Library. They also deeded the land on Main Street, 
on which the Congregational Church is situated, to the Church for $1. They were 
responsible for the placement of the airfield that became Bradley Field in Windsor Locks 
rather than in another part of Connecticut. 

A dynasty is a succession of people from the same family who play a prominent 
role in business, politics, or another field. This article is about a sequence of eleven 
members of the Dexter family over a period of ten generations (1660-2000), who 
accomplished outstanding achievements. The Dexter family really was a dynasty. 

This article describes the seven individuals who ran the Dexter company 
throughout its 220 year life, and four of their ancestors. Seth Dexter II was the first 
Dexter to come to Pine Meadow, which later became Windsor Locks. This article 
covers Seth’s father, grandfather, great-grandfather and finally his great-great- 
grandfather, Thomas Dexter, who founded the Dexter family. We shall see that the 
ancestors of the Dexters who moved to Pine Meadow were as accomplished as their 
descendants. It is nothing short of amazing to come across a family with ten 
generations of highly accomplished members. Thus the title of this article is “The 
Dexter Dynasty”. 


The Dexter Lineage prior to moving to Pine Meadow, 
Connecticut 

Thomas Dexter ( -1677) 

The information on Thomas Dexter comes from the Warden and Dexter (1905) 
book on the genealogy of the Dexter family. The family began with Mr. Thomas Dexter 
of Bristol England. He was a wealthy and educated man. According to Warden and 
Dexter: “ He had received a good education, and wrote a beautiful hand, as papers now 
in existence will show, was a man of great energy of character, public-spirited, and ever 
ready to contribute to the support of any enterprise he thought to be of interest to the 
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colony; always independent, and fearless in the expression of his opinions.” In the 
prime of his life, he decided to come over to America in 1630, and settle in 
Massachusetts, along with three of his four children and some servants. There was no 
information about his wife. 

Thomas Dexter settled on a farm of 800 acres in Lynn, Mass., where he had 
many servants. He was called “Farmer Dexter”. He was more than a farmer. He 
erected a bridge across the Saugus River, where he built the first iron works in that part 
of the country. The technology and much of the funding for that large project came from 
England, at the behest of Thomas Dexter. Iron ore was shipped in from the Cape. He 
moved to Sandwich, Mass., where he built the first grist mill there. In 1646, he and his 
family moved to Barnstable where he bought two farms. He bought more land from the 
Indian Chief, Pognanum, which he paid for with a suit of clothes. See the drawing 
below. Thomas Dexter did far more than farm in Lynn and in Barnstable. He built 
bridges, mills and roads, all of which contributed to his family’s good and to the public 
good. He gave one of his farms to his son, William. Thomas Dexter died in Boston in 
1677. 



Thomas Dexter buying land from 
Indian Chief Pognanum - about 1646 


We are tracing the lineage from Thomas Dexter to his great-great-grandson, Seth 
Dexter II, who moved to Connecticut in 1767. That lineage passes through Thomas’ 
son, William Dexter. 
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William Dexter ( -1694) 


William Dexter was born in England. He inherited one of his father’s farms in 
Barnstable in 1650. He married Sarah Vincent in 1653. In 1657, he moved to 
Rochester, Mass, with a group of about 30 people. William and his wife, Sarah Vincent, 
had seven children, all born in Barnstable, Mass. By the time he died, he had amassed 
a considerable amount of land in both Barnstable and Rochester, which he gave to his 
children. He died in 1694. 

Benjamin Dexter (1670-1732) 

Benjamin Dexter was born in Barnstable, Mass, to William and Sara Vincent 
Dexter in 1670. Later, he moved to Rochester. He married Sarah Arnold in 1784. He 
was a successful farmer on the land he father had given him. He and his wife had 
eleven children, all born in Rochester. He died in 1732. 

Seth Dexter I (1718-1793) 

Seth Dexter I, was the seventh child of Benjamin and Sarah Dexter. He was 
born in 1718. He married a woman named Elizabeth. They had nine children. Seth 
was a successful clothier. He was also a community leader. In his community, he was a 
member of the town’s Committee on Correspondence in 1772-3, a member of a 
committee to supply families of soldiers in the army, a church deacon, and the town 
clerk in 1750-1756. He lived in Rochester, MA, which is where he died in 1793. 

Seth Dexter I passed his skills in the area of making cloth for clothes to his son, 
Seth Dexter II, who as we shall see, moved from Massachusetts to Connecticut in 1767. 
There are three persons in this lineage named Seth Dexter. For clarity, we will refer to 
them as Seth Dexter I, Seth Dexter II and Seth Dexter III. Some books and articles 
used the titles Sr. and Jr. to refer to the first and second Seth Thomases, and while 
others used those titles to refer to the second and third Seth Dexter. Roman numerals 
are use here to eliminate confusion. 

As we have already seen, the father, grandfather, great-grandfather, and great- 
great-grandfather of Seth Thomas I were all highly successful farmers, frontiersmen, 
builders, and businessmen. Now we turn to the sequence of Dexters in Connecticut 
who formed and led the Dexter company. 


The Dexter Lineage in Connecticut 

Seth Dexter II (1743-1793) 

Seth Dexter II was the first child of Seth Dexter I and his wife, Elizabeth. He was 
born in 1743 in Rochester, MA. He married Deborah Haskell who was also born in 
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Rochester, MA. They moved to the Pine Meadow section of Windsor, Connecticut in 
1767. Pine Meadow later became Windsor Locks. Jabez Haskell, Seth’s brother in law, 
moved to Pine Meadow with him. The two were life-long business partners, They 
operated a number of successful businesses ventures. 

According to Jabez Haskell (Historical Sketches, p. 126), Ephraim Haskell and 
Seth Dexter, of Rochester, Mass., bought the land lying east of Center Street, and from 
School Street on the South to Grove Street on the North, and still further North on 
Center Street. They bought 160 acres for £340 ($7.08 per acre), including the saw-mill 
and an old house. The purchase took place in 1769. This purchase by Haskell and 
Dexter was made for their sons, Seth Dexter II, whose wife, Deborah Haskell was 
Ephraim’s daughter, and Jabez Haskell, who was Ephraim’s son. The reader should 
note that this 160 acres later became “downtown Windsor Locks”. 

In 1770, Seth Dexter I deeded his land in Pine Meadow to his son Seth Dexter II, 
who was also a clothier, and who set up the first “clothier works” in this part of the 
country. (Henry R. Stiles, The History and Genealogies of Ancient Windsor, 

Connecticut, vol. 1) 

The following four paragraphs are from “The Memorial History of Hartford County, 
Connecticut, 1633-1884, vol. 2," by Trumbull, 1886. 

"The first school-house was built about 1776, largely if not entirely by Jabez 
Haskell and Seth Dexter. It stood on the southeast corner of Elm and Centre streets, on 
Mr. Dexter's land; and they were probably the parties responsible for the support of the 
school...” 

"For many years, woolen cloths were subjected to no finishing process after 
being taken from the loom. The first mill for cloth-dressing in this part of the country was 
set up here. Mr. Seth Dexter brought the art with him from the eastern part of 
Massachusetts, and set up his mill in 1770. ... Dexter's clothier works were run here 
about sixty years..." 

"Water-power was first used to run a saw-mill on Kettle Brook, which was being 
built, or rebuilt, by the Denslow family in 1742; at that date, half of it was sold to Daniel 
Hayden, and afterward the other half was sold to his brother Isaac Hayden. About 
twenty years later, Daniel Hayden had failed, and in 1769 it passed into the hands of 
Haskell & Dexter, whose families operated it jointly three quarters of a century, when the 
Dexter family became sole owners, and they still continue it in operation.” 

"In 1784 Haskell & Dexter built a grist-mill below their saw-mill..." 

From the above, we see that Seth Dexter II set up the beginnings of the Dexter 
company, and that it was already thriving. Seth Dexter II and his wife Deborah, had 
nine children between 1770 and 1789. All were born in Windsor, Conn. Seth Dexter II 
died in Windsor, Conn in 1797. 


Seth Dexter III (1776-1841) 

Seth Dexter III was the son of Seth Dexter II and his wife, Deborah Haskell. He 
was born in 1776. He married Sylvia Gaylord, and they had two children, Harriet C. 
Dexter in 1809 and Charles Haskell Dexter in 1810. 
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Seth Dexter III continued to run the businesses that his father had built, such as 
the woolen mill which continued to operate until 1817, when they sold the property to 
Timothy Mather. In 1784, he built a grist mill below his saw mill. 



Seth Dexter III 1776-1841 


In 1811, Seth Dexter III built a gin distillery. This was operated about twenty 
years, until about 1830. (from Jabez Haskell, Historical Sketches 1900). Under Seth 
Dexter III, the family business expanded. 


Charles Haskell Dexter (1810-1869) 

Charles Haskell Dexter was the son of Seth Dexter III and his wife, Sylvia. He 
was born on 19 September, 1810. Charles H. Dexter married Lydia Pierson in 1838. 
They had three children, Julia Sergeant Dexter (1839), Annie P. Dexter (1842), and 
Edwin D. Dexter (1847). 

Charles H. Dexter, began experimenting with specialty paper in the basement of 
the grist mill. That research did not pay off right away, but it provided a vision for the 
future of the company. The Story of Windsor Locks (1954) says: “In the basement of 
the old grist mill, Charles H. Dexter produced about 200 pounds of hand-made Manilla 
wrappers per day. Being hampered for room and power, he moved his paper-making 
equipment into a frame building which was erected across the canal from the grist mill 
and in this building, the present business was begun.” 

Later, Charles H. Dexter succeeded his father, Seth Dexter III, in running the 
business. With his brother in law, Edwin Douglas, he reorganized the business under 
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the new name “C. H. Dexter & Company” in 1847. Edwin Douglas was also the on-site 
engineer for the Windsor Locks canal. When Edwin Douglas left, C. H. Dexter operated 
the company on his own. 

In 1867, C. H. Dexter brought his son, Edwin Dexter, his son-in-law, Herbert R. 
Coffin, Sr., and his two grandsons, Herbert R. Coffin, Jr., and Arthur Dexter Coffin, into 
the business. He renamed the company “C. H. Dexter and Sons.” He made the 
company self-sustaining. He also helped to increase the use of water power, and to 
introduce different types of businesses in Windsor Locks. 



Charles Haskell Dexter 
-1833 

Charles Haskell Dexter was also the town's first postmaster and he played a 
prominent role in the building and use of the canal in Windsor Locks. He was president 
of the Connecticut River Company, the association that promoted the canal 
construction. Charles Haskell Dexter died on Aug. 29, 1869. 

Herbert Raymond Coffin Sr. (1840-1901) 

Herbert Raymond Coffin Sr. was the husband of Julia S. Dexter, who was the 
daughter of Charles Haskell Dexter. In other words, he was C.H. Dexter’s son-in-law. 
As we saw above, he was brought into the company by C.H. Dexter, along with C.H. 
Dexter’s son, Edwin D. Dexter. When Edwin died, the full leadership of the company 
passed to Herbert R. Coffin, Sr. 
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The “Story of Windsor Locks 1663-1954” states: “Mr. Coffin greatly increased the 
size and capacity of the mills and began the manufacture of high grade tissues and 
various paper specialties. 




Herbert Raymond Coffin Sr. 
1840-1901 


Edwin D. Dexter 1847-1886 


Arthur D. Coffin (1868-1940) and Herbert R. Coffin, Jr. (1871-1938) 

Arthur D. Coffin and Herbert R. Coffin Jr. , the sons of Herbert R. and Julia S. 
Dexter Coffin, continued the business after their father’s death in 1901. They 
maintained the old name. 



1868-1940 



Herbert Raymond Coffin Jr. 


1871-1938 
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According to the International Directory of Company Histories, Vol. 12: “After 
Herbert Coffin's death, his two sons, Arthur and Herbert Jr., operated the business as a 
partnership. Following incorporation in July of 1914, Arthur D. Coffin became president 
and Herbert Jr. became vice-president. In 1922, Arthur Coffin hired a young M.l.T. 
graduate, Fay Osborn, who played a principal part in the development of the porous 
long fiber tea bag paper which Dexter introduced in the 1930s. This same technology 
led to the development of the fibrous meat casing, as well as the stencil base tissue, 
and a general line of absorbent and filter paper that was still being produced in the late 
twentieth century.” 

Innovation and experimentation led Dexter to the forefront of new paper 
products. Dexter marketed the first toilet paper roll, which was sold with a wire loop so 
that it could be hung on a convenient hook or nail. The toilet paper came in two grades, 
but was discontinued in the early 1930s. The company also introduced the first 
catalogue cover paper, as well as the "electrolytic absorbent capacitor" paper, and 
patented a metal tarnish preventative tissue which sold extensively to the silverware 
manufacturers. 

Dexter Drake Coffin (1898-1966) 

Dexter Drake Coffin was the son of Arthur Dexter Coffin and his wife Cora. He 
married Elizabeth Dorr. They had two sons: Dexter Drake Coffin II and David Linwood 
Coffin. 

In 1936, when Dexter Drake Coffin became president of the company, its main 
products were short fiber paper products, such as carbonizing tissue, lightweight air 
mail writing papers, and condenser tissues for the electrical industry. The company 
produced long fiber paper only on a limited basis. Under Dexter Coffin's administration, 
however, the company devoted 100 percent of its production to long fiber paper and 
webs for industrial uses. 



Dexter Drake Coffin 1898-1966 
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Dexter Drake Coffin was an aviation enthusiast. When he heard that there was a 
plan to convert Brainard Field in Hartford into a military airport, he went into action to try 
to get the military airfield to be built in the tobacco fields of Windsor Locks. He was 
successful, and it eventually became Bradley Field. That story is beyond the scope of 
this paper, but it is too important not to mention here. 

David Linwood Coffin I (1925-2012) 

David Linwood Coffin was the son of Dexter Drake Coffin and his wife, 
Elizabeth. David Linwood Coffin’s first wife was Barbara Van Gorder. His second wife 
was Marie Jeanne Cosnard de Closets. David L. Coffin started out as a salesman for 
the company in 1948. 



David Linwood Coffin 


1925-2012 

According to the International Directory of Company Histories, Vol. 12: “David L. 
Coffin became Dexter's president in 1958. By then, the company had gained a 
reputation as being a stodgy old New England relic that was nearly stagnant. The 
company produced only paper products, opposed hiring from outside the Windsor Locks 
area, and prohibited borrowing from lending institutions. It lacked an organized sales 
force, and almost one-third of its personnel was 65 or older. To modernize the 
company's approach to business, David Coffin hired young professional managers and 
restructured the family controlled executive board to include outsiders. He instituted 
strong cost controls, and trained and organized a sales force.” 

He also established a plan for acquiring and divesting companies to achieve 
growth. Coffin's target for company growth was the field of specialty chemicals. 

David Linwood Coffin wrote “The History of the Dexter Corporation 1767-1967.” 
He was the 7th and last in the family to run the Dexter Corp. since it began in 1767. 
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1988 - The last year in which a member of the Dexter family was 
president of the company. 

In 1988, a corporate restructuring ended in a management shift which was 
unprecedented in the 220 year history of the company. It was the first time that the 
leadership of the company was not under the descendent of Thomas Dexter. 

K. Graham Walker was selected to succeed David L. Coffin as the Dexter Corporation's 
president and chief executive officer. 

To avoid a hostile takeover in 2000, the company sold all of its holdings. The 
Windsor Locks portion of C.H.Dexter Corp., known as the Dexter Non-woven Materials 
Division, was sold to the Finnish Ahlstrom Paper Group. That was the end of the C.H. 
Dexter Corp. 


Conclusion 

The founder of the Dexter family, Thomas Dexter, was an extremely capable 
farmer and maker of mills. In today’s parlance, he was a “go-getter”. His son, William, 
and William’s son, Benjamin, and Benjamin’s son, Seth Dexter I, were also 
entrepreneurs. All three were successful farmers and businessmen. They were willing 
to move to new, undeveloped areas and seek their fortunes, and they did well. Seth 
Dexter I was a clothier, and he passed his skills and attitudes to his son, Seth Dexter II, 
who moved to Pine Meadow, Windsor, Connecticut with his brother-in-law, Jabez 
Haskell. Seth and Jabez were given a large tract of land with a mill on it, and they 
started building businesses and expanding them. 

The Dexter company started to grow, and it continued growth under a succession 
six more men who were descendants of Thomas Dexter, or who were offspring of 
Herbert Raymond Coffin, Sr., who married into the Dexter family. 

In total, we saw 10 generations of highly successful Dexter family members. The 
six generations (seven men) in Windsor Locks built a company that became an 
international powerhouse, and lasted 220 years. It became the longest running 
company on the New York Stock Market. Windsor Locks grew along with the Dexter 
company. The Dexter company leaders were also community and church leaders in the 
town of Windsor Locks. They gave a great deal to the town. 

In conclusion, we have seen that the Dexter family was a long-lived, powerful 
family. They were a dynasty. Windsor Locks was lucky to have them. 
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Chapter 30 

The Fifteen “Blocks” of Windsor Locks 

(1860-1970) 

Language changes over time. One often encounters the term “block” when 
reading old newspaper articles about Windsor Locks. The term does not refer to the 
area between one cross street and another, such as the area on Main Street between 
Oak St. and Spring St. In those old newspapers, the term “block” was used to refer to 
a large, multi-purpose building, such as a building that had stores on the first floor and 
apartments on the upper floors. 

For example, the building just south of Colapietro’s hotel on Main Street, was 
called the “Burnap block” after its owner, Dr. Sidney Burnap. It was a large multi¬ 
purpose building, with storefronts on the street level, an opera house, offices, the 
headquarters of the telephone company, a millinery store, a confectionary store, and a 
“Polish Rooming House”. This paper examines the fifteen blocks of downtown Windsor 
Locks, and the people who owned them. Such buildings no longer exist. Now the world 
has shopping malls, and business parks, but they are not the same thing. The people 
who owned these blocks are worth learning about. They were the “movers and shakes” 
of their day. 

In the 1880 - 1920 time frame, when European immigrants were coming to 
Windsor Locks in large numbers, wealthy people and up-and-comers who believed that 
the future was bright, built such buildings, looking to enrich the downtown area while 
enriching themselves. 

As we shall see, the blocks of Windsor Locks had similarities and differences. 
Some of the owners built residences for themselves and their families into the building, 
as well as space for their own family businesses. Others preferred to live elsewhere. 
Such was the case with Dr. Burnap, who lived in a magnificent house on Maple that was 
so large that it was called “The Castle.” It was situated on a 100 acre plot of land on 
Maple St. Others, like Dr. Coogan, who built his block at the southern end of Main St., 
built a living area for his family in his block, as well as his offices, and rooms for other 
businesses. 

While many of these were actually called blocks, such as the Mather block, The 
Bidwell block and the Outerson block, others were not. Examples include the Rialto 
Theater building, Colapietro’s Hotel, the Beehive building and the Tate building. 
However, they were true multi-purpose buildings, which housed a number of businesses 
and stores. 

The people who built these Blocks were dynamic people. They were 
entrepreneurs. They believed in themselves and in their town. Most of them were 
leaders in social clubs, churches and town government. They were creative people in 
a changing world, and they were open to change. One good example is Mr. John E. 
Mooney. Mr. Mooney was lauded in the newspapers for building his block on the 
corner of Oak and Center Streets rather than in the crowded Main St. area, where all of 
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the other blocks were built. His block contained a general purpose hall for dances, 
meetings and shows, along with his hardware store and his mortuary business. Another 
good example was Dr. Burnap, who had a large room in his block with a floor that was 
built on large steel springs to give it a springy feel for dancing. 

There were fifteen of these blocks in downtown Windsor Locks. We could 
examine them alphabetically or chronologically, but neither of those approaches seems 
to add additional wisdom or insight. Rather, let’s examine them in the order they were 
situated along Main Street, starting with the Coogan block which was on the southern 
end, and going down Main St. as far as the Tate block, which was on the northern end 
of Main St. By doing this, we only miss one of them, the Mooney Block, which we shall 
consider last (but not least). 

A final point to be made before discussing each of the blocks, is that they all had 
ownership changes over time. The Coffin block later became the Zaccheo block and 
still later became the Preli and Lunn building. The Burnap block became the Center 
Hall block, and later the Graziani block. Some, such as the Beehive Building, were 
demolished early, while many of the blocks were demolished in the “re-development” of 
Main St. which happened in 1970s. Reading about the vibrant and bustling blocks will 
give the reader a feel for the extraordinary energy, hope, and entrepreneurial spirit of 
the Windsor Locks of an earlier time. 

When studying the blocks of Windsor Locks, one has to keep in mind that there 
were other types of entrepreneurship going on in the town at the same time. This was 
only one type. There was the long string of mills that were flourishing along the canal. 
These were the biggest employers in the area at the time. There were also men who 
invested in farms, while others who invested in single family houses and in multifamily 
houses in town. This was an exciting time. While the past had been bleak for the 
increasing number of immigrants flowing into Windsor Locks, the future looked very 
bright. These entrepreneurs were in full entrepreneurial mode. 

On the following page, there is a map of downtown Windsor Locks which shows 
the location of each of the fifteen blocks. We shall follow that map from south to north 
and then examine the one remaining block, which was on the corner of Oak and Center 
Streets. 
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The Coogan Block 

The Coogan block was on the South corner of Main and State Streets. It was 
earlier known as “Brown’s Hall”. Here is an early photo of the Coogan block in which 
you can see the stores on the street level. Following that is a photo of Dr. Joseph A. 
Coogan. 



The Coogan Block, corner of State St & Main St 



Dr Joseph A. Coogan 
Dean of Physicians of 
Hartford County, CT 
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Dr. Joseph A. Coogan was an extraordinarily accomplished man. He had a wide 
background for a small town doctor. He went to college at Holy Cross and Fordham, 
and received medical training at Bellevue Medical College. He had travelled widely 
through Europe. Before settling in Windsor Locks, he had an office in Hartford for 
twelve years, and he had practiced medicine in Los Angeles. 

According to the Springfield Republican newspaper of March 23, 1930, “Dr. 
Coogan is a picturesque survival of the old type of family physician. His offices in 
Windsor Locks are on the ground floor of the Coogan block, and the waiting room bears 
unmistakable evidence of once having served as a drug store. A counter lines either 
side, and on one of the shelves is still to be found a placard advertising a patent 
medicine. Other shelves hold the doctor’s medicine bottles, rolls of bandages and other 
necessities. ... In spite of his years, he is an energetic practitioner, going daily about 
his calls, for his practice is still large, though he commandeers a chauffeur to drive him 

on his rounds. He is known for the accuracy and range of his memory.Although 

there are four other physicians in town, Dr. Coogan is the dean, and he is ranked highly 

as a consultant.... Dr. Coogan was born in Windsor Locks.His father and mother 

came from Ireland in 1844. He lives with his wife and daughter in rooms over his 
offices. He has practiced in Windsor Locks for the past 40 years, returning there after a 

severe attack of pneumonia during his practice in Los Angeles, California. For many 

years, he was the general chairman of the Democratic town committee and, with his five 
brothers, has represented his county in the Connecticut Legislature.” 

The Springfield Republican issue of June 8,1938 had an article about the 
Coogan block being torn down. The building had two stores on the first floor, three 
tenements on the second floor, and three meeting halls on the third. At one time, the 
ground floor was occupied by a drug store conducted by Joseph A. Coogan, while on 
the North side was the grocery store of Roscoe W. Prentice. Dr. Coogan and his family 
occupied one of the tenements on the second floor, while his sister occupied the other. 
The halls on the top floor served as the meeting places of the Riverside council of the 
Knights of Columbus from 1855 until 1921. The Euclid lodge of Masons had their 
headquarters on the third floor before they moved to the Converse Block. 

John Zaccheo, the oldest son of Tommasso Zaccheo, who later bought the block 
on the other side of State Street, said that Dr. Coogan and his wife were very nice to 
the neighborhood children. John said that Dr. Coogan’s wife sometimes invited them in 
for cookies and lemonade. 

Dr. Coogan died of pneumonia on Nov. 24, 1933, at the age of 84. The 
pneumonia, which followed an accident three weeks earlier, when he fell and broke his 
hip. His wife was Margaret E. Brady Coogan (1852-1939). They had a daughter, Mary 
Laurentia Coogan (1883-1939). Coogan’s Block was later replaced by the Barberi 
Esso Station, which later was owned by Vinnie Musco. 

The Coffin Block 

Coogan’s block was on the South corner of State and Main Streets. Coffin’s 
block was on the North corner. It was a Greek-revival style building with a portico, and 
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was painted white. Over the decades, the facade changed. The photo below was 
taken long after Coffin had sold the building. 



Coffin Block: white building on left. Photo taken later 
when owned by T. Zaccheo. Barrett Block on right. 


The following photo of the Coffin block and the Barrett Block is much older. You 
can see the type of facade it once had. Unfortunately the photo only shows a small 
portion of the Coffin block. Notice in this photo that the Coffin block had three floors. 



Coffin Block Barrett Block 


Herbert Raymond Coffin bought the block shortly after he married his wife, Julia, 
in 1866. H. R. Coffin was a very important man. He was the sole proprietor of C.H. 
Dexter & Sons, President of the Connecticut River Co., and a Director of the 
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Connecticut Banking Co., the Medlicott Co., and the Windsor Locks Bridge Co. He and 
his wife, Julia, lived in the Ashmere estate, not far from the Coffin block. We will see the 
large role that the Lincoln Institute played in the Coffin Block. That was brought about 
by his wife, Julia, who was a member of the Congregational Church, which sponsored 
the Lincoln Institute. Below is a photo of Herbert Raymond Coffin. 



Herbert R. Coffin 1840-1877 


Mr. C. W. Watrous was a tenant of the Coffin block. The Windsor Locks Journal 
of June 19,1888 said that a fire occurred in the furniture rooms of Mr. C. W. Watrous in 
the Coffin block. There are three more tenants of the Coffin block that we have 
information on: the Lincoln Institute, a harness shop and a baker. Let us look at each 
of them. 

The biggest tenant of the Coffin Block was the Lincoln Institute, which leased 
most of the Coffin Block. They were a group formed by the Congregational Church of 
Windsor Locks to help the Italian immigrants assimilate into American culture and into 
life in Windsor Locks. The Lincoln Institute was well described in the Feb. 16, 1908 
issue of the Springfield Republican newspaper. Here are some excerpts from that 
article: “The Lincoln Institute started with the idea that the Italians were infinitely more 
in need of instruction in the language, customs and institutions of this country than of 
religious instruction. ... It is realized that the first desire of the young Italian immigrant is 
to learn our language ... Therefore the Institute tries to get hold of young Italian boys 

and girls between the ages of 12 and 22 or 23 years as soon as possible. The 

Institute occupies two floors of a building on Main St. First comes a reading room and 
library with books and American and Italian newspapers, then a general classroom with 
blackboards,... On the top floor are the rooms of the Lincoln club and the rooms of the 
superintendent.” 

The Lincoln Institute not only taught English to the Italian immigrants, but also 
taught music, and had an orchestra. They gave sewing lessons to the Italian girls. 

This was a large organization which occupied a large space in the Coffin Block. The 
June 1, 1913, issue of the Springfield Union had an article on the Lincoln Institute that 
showed the organization was still going strong seven year after the last article what we 
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looked at. It is quite interesting that the Congregational Church would seek to do this 
much for the Italians, who were all Roman Catholics, and to keep it up for so long. No 
more articles about the Lincoln Institute could be found after 1913. 

The Lincoln Institute was not the only operation going on in the Coffin Block. The 
Coffin Block rented offices and stores to others. The April 26, 1902, issue of the 
Springfield Republican said that James E. Carroll was moving his harness ship to the 
Coffin Block. The building he was in formerly was being moved to make room for the 
new post office that was being erected by Mr. A. W. Converse. 

The May 23, 1938, issue of the Springfield Republican had an obituary for J. 
Henry Spenkoch, and it described his life. It said that he was considered one of the 
best bakers in the area, having conducted business at the Barberi’s Home Style Bakery 
on Main St for over ten years. Prior to that, he was the chief baker at the Beroth Bakery 
that was located in the Coffin block. According to Mickey Danyluk, there was another 
baker in the Coffin block, probably at an earlier time, whose name was Theodore 
Schottmuller (1865-1928). 

There is an excellent biography of H.R. Coffin in “Men of Progress: Biographical 
Sketches and Portraits of Leaders in Business and Professional Life in the state of 
Connecticut," which was compiled by Richard Herndon, New England Magazine: 
Boston, 1898. Tommasso Zaccheo arrived in Windsor Locks from Italy in 1916. His 
oldest son, John, told me in a telephone conversation that his father, Tommasso 
Zaccheo, bought the Coffin Block in about 1920, which is shortly after newspaper 
articles about the Coffin Block stopped showing up in newspapers. John said that the 
first business that his father started in the building was an “Armchair Restaurant”. 
Armchair restaurants were popular at that time. They were inexpensive eateries which 
cut back on expenses by eliminating the need for waitresses. The customer picked up 
his food from the counter and brought it to a chair with one arm which was wide enough 
to serve as a table. 

Later, Tommasso Zaccheo shut down the restaurant and opened the first 
Pontiac dealership in the area. After a while, he hired a man to open a garage (a car 
repair shop) on the site. He also had a gas station. Tommasso came up with the idea 
of putting an awning over the gas pumps to shelter customers from the sun and rain. 
While that is common now, Mr. Zaccheo claimed to have come up with the idea. Mr. 
Zaccheo sold the property in 1937, and moved to Westfield, MA, to become a 
“gentleman farmer”. The next owners of the building were Mr. Preli and Mr. Lunn, who 
opened up a large Norge appliance dealership. 

The Barrett Block 

The Barrett block was built in 1913. It was the red brick building on the North 
side of the Coffin block, as can be seen in the following photo of the two buildings. The 
Coffin block and the Barrett block are marked in the caption. If you look on the right 
side of the photo, which is the northerly direction, you will see that there are two shorter, 
smaller buildings after the Barrett building. In later years, these became the Karges 
shoe store and the Bridgeview Restaurant. That building that housed the restaurant 
was on the corner of Church Street. 
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Coffin Block Barrett Block 


Next is a closeup of the store on the near corner of the Barrett block. It was 
Dominick Alfano’s market. As you can see, they sold bread, fruit, ice cream and 
sundries. Stores like this were referred to as confectionary stores. Later, Leo Viola took 
over this store, but it remained the same type of store. The 1913 Aero Map of Windsor 
Locks listed Leo Viola’s store. 



Dominick Alfano’s store in the Barrett building 


The Oct. 6,1900 edition of the Springfield Republican had an excellent article 
stating that Mr. Lock Barrett was about to build the Barrett block, and it describes the 
contents and layout of the building. That article and a photo of the Barrett block follow. 
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NEW (WIN DSOR jLOC Ks BLOCK. 


Tb« 


» lUrmtj VVmII 4I«| ft* *«»•* nt tbt 
timrir 


ifnla mm4 nt r*rt». 

|WimB*>r j Ixvcks, Ot.. i* fo hare a new 


business Nuii.Jine that trill coat about $10,. 
OiJO and decidedly improve the appearance 
of the main street of the village. B. Ham¬ 
mett Scalmry of this city bat prepared 
the plane f» r the bloc k. which trill be boilt 
k H. jHarrett )i>n hit property at jhe 
Mim and State *1 reefs. The 
will hare a fmutage on Main 
45 feet and will le lift feet 


for lew 

corner u 


building 
w rr i r r t M 


deep. The main part will be three stories 
high and built of red brick and mortar with 
browuMmie trimming*. with a large car¬ 
riage hoiiee am! stable in the rear, built 
of wood. The first *t*»ry will lie 12 feet 
high and the Olivers nine feet eitch. The 
first floor fronting on Main ttrcet will tie 
divided into a small store and office that 

Mr |B»rrett|will u*e for bis own business, 
and a large store. lH by 40 feet in tire, ou 
the corner that w - ill lie fitted to suit the 
requirement* of whoever secure* the lease. 
Tht_a£sitad story will be fltteil np as Mr 
| Barrett's (home and the third story will be 
divided into lodgi ng rooms. 

The rear of the | building.] which will be 
built of wo«al. will l»e fitted up in the most 
approved style as a livery and boarding 


stable. It w ill tie separated from the brick 
park by a driveway or court .13 feet deep 
junL-exlrnding acmes the width of the 
building.! On the ground floor this court 
Will to fitted with conveniences for wash¬ 
ing carriage" and the space on the second 
and third floors Will be arranged a* rear 
porchi^ fonnortyigjslth the brick portion 

■be 32 rfy 45 Tfct Tn sl*c "with IS stalls 

for horses on tbe ground floor. These wilt 
be finished in hardwood and have every 
improvement for making horse life pleas¬ 
ant. An elevator will lie installed that will 
be used in carrying the largest carriages 
for which storage rooms will be provided 
on the upper floors. On the second floor 
over the stable a large bin will be built 
large enough to atore two car-loads of 
oats. There will also be ample storage 
room for hay ami other feed. There will 
hr a large harness room on tl 
15 by 1*1 feet in sire. Tbe main 
be finished in ash and tbe sti 
in wbitewood. The contract for tl 
ing was let through Architect Seabnry to 
George \V. Lyman of this city and the 
work will be pushed as raoidly as possible. 
The ground has already been broken for 
the foundation*. 

Springfield Republican 
Oct. 6,1900 



That article describes the building very well. Like so many of the other block 
owners, Mr. Barrett was going to live there, and also rent out rooms. He would have a 
store to lease and he would have his own business office at the street level. 

Below is a photo of the Barrett block with the sign “Barrett Block” showing near 
the top of the building. You can see Leo Viola’s confectionary shop on the left, and 
Mr.Barrett’s “Coal and Wood” office on the right side of the building. The Union Barber 
Shop was between the two. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Barrett did not live very long. He died of a strange case of 
blood poisoning in 1913. The following article from the Aug. 6, 1913 issue of the 
Springfield Union gives the details. Lock Barrett’s widow sold the coal and wood 
business to Dan Leach. Leach’s coal and wood business was located where Windsor 
Locks Commons Plaza now (2016) stands. 
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Barrett Block at left, with Leo Viola’s store on 
left corner. Mr. Barrett’s office at right of Viola’s 


LOOK H. [BARRETT. 


CTT.miryyrn 


Business Man Dies of 
Blood Poisoning. 

• I WINDSOR! ILOCK8. 1 Conn’. Aug. 5— 
Lock H. Barrett, 49 years old, one of 
the best-known liverymen and coal 
dealers in the state.' and one* of the 
leading business men of this place, died 
this morning of blood. poisoning at his 
Main street home, aftetonly- a few 
days* ' i llness. Last . Thursday Mr. 
[Barrett went to Savin Rock with his 
family an ' the [Windsor' Loc ks Business 
Men's association outing In nls auto¬ 
mobile. He scratched a pimple on his 
face and on the return trip that even¬ 
ing said.that the. pimple pained him. 
He rubbed it with his auto glove. It 
is thought by the physicians that the 
glove must have Infected the pimple 
and paused blood-poisoning. Mr. Bar¬ 
rett grew worse* Sunday night and 
falfed rapidly until the end. 

Springfield Union, Aug. 6,1913 



Architect drawing for Barrett Building, 1900 
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Soon afterwards, the Barrett block 
was bought by the Colapietro brothers of 
Windsor Locks. Finding the following two 
articles came as a great surprise to me, 
since Vito Colapietro, the owner of Coly’s 
Hotel on Main St, was my grandfather. I 
knew him well. Yet he never mentioned 
owning this property. 


BIG REAL ESTATE DEAL. 

The Ten Brocck, Capon & Terry real 
est ate agen cy has s old f or Mrs. Helen 
E. IBarrettl of [Windsor | |I.ocks.| Conn., 
th© property consisting or a three-storv 
business block, also two-story brick 
hlcck and one-story brick block on 
Main street, and stable property on 
Church street. [Windsor! |Locks,| to Col- 
plctro Bros., of the same town, who 
bought for investment. This sale is 
the largest in the real estate line that 
has taken in that town in several 
years. Tho samo firm will soli for Mrs. 
Barrett | thc entire livery stock and busi¬ 


ness of the late I,. II. |Barrett|nt auc¬ 
tion on the 9th. 

Springfield Daily News, Apr. 1,1914 


Here is a second article which provides more detail about the sale. Much 
searching did not uncover any further information about the Colapietro brothers owning, 
operating or selling this property. It is possible that it was taken over by one of Vito’s 
brothers, or that it was sold quickly, and Vito Colapietro used the proceeds to buy his 
hotel. Given that he had only been in this country since 1906, and he bought the hotel 
in 1916, he must have obtained a good deal of money in a short time, which gives some 
credence to the idea that the Barrett property was bought and sold quickly. Here is the 
second article on the subject. 


an 

upper floors and routed 
for stores and the ,livery., ofllce on tlie 
ground floor, and tho livery itflblo, carriage 
shed and storage rooms In thr 


3oi4re<t Blook Is Sold, 

Another Imp) real estate deal was con- 
automated Jaat night when tho line busi¬ 
ness jblock of i tho late Lock. H. Barrett 
on MaltTitreot mas sold by Mrs Burrett 
to tho Colapietro brothers. ThojDMMrty. 
comprises the three-story brick jblock, oc 
ckpled by Mrs Barrett and ,family at 
their homo on the upper floors and rented 

do.-. 

___,_e rear, and 

also tho brick building i t the corner of 
Main and Church street-., occupied by J. 
B. Carroll as a harness s'.ore on tbo lower 
floor and a tenement upstairs. The vacant 
lot at tho rear of. the corner, storo is also 
Included In the deal. Tho price for the en¬ 
tire property was $19,000, Pnsqunlc Cola- 
pie trp runs a frqlt store in the [Mather | 
[blockl now, and his brothers, Leo ^nd 
Vldo, conduct a similar stbro on High 
street In Holyoke. Fot the present tbore 
will be no changes in tho tenants of tho 
buildings, as most of them have leases 
for a few years more to run. Tho Ofllce 


will bo continued to be used by tho L. 
H, Barrett company, which was organised 
last Week to continue tho Coal and .truck¬ 
ing business. Mrs Barrett will reside up¬ 
stairs until’ sho sAource another house 
elsewhere soon, There Is a harbor shop in 
ono of the stores and a fruit storo In the 
other. The' disposal of tho livery business 
is yet undecided, but it Is thought that 
Jeremiah Onllughor may take hold of thnt 
part of the business on Ills bwn account, 
ns he has had several years' experience 
with Mr Barrett nhd Is conversunt with 
the conducting of that protty well. Ar¬ 
rangements for toe lease,of the barns to 
him for that purpose will be taken up to¬ 
day by then now owners. Tho business 
block! Is of modorn construction, as It is 
one of tho b4«t appearing structures ou the 
Main stroot of tue town, bolng located 
lu tho central f art of the town, opposite 
the approach to the suspension bridge, and 
tho sals Is the biggest in the real estate 
lino that has taken place In tho town for 
severs! years. . 


Springfield Republican , March 31,1914 
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No further articles were found in newspapers concerning the Barrett block after 
the above two articles. 

The Outerson Block 

If anyone ever writes a book about the 25 greatest men of Windsor Locks, James 
D. Outerson will surely be in it. The best brief description of his life was given in the 
Sept. 15, 1936 issue of the Springfield Republican newspaper. James D. Outerson was 
born in 1872 and died in 1936. He was known throughout the state of Connecticut for 
his long and distinguished work for the town of Windsor Locks. He held the triple 
position of town clerk, treasurer and registrar. While he was a staunch Democrat, he 
was usually nominated for those posts by both the Democrat and Republican Parties. 

He held those offices from 1895 until he died. However, that is not all. He was 
Secretary of the Building and Loan Association, a local collector for the gas and electric 
company, a member of the Knights of Columbus, and an official with the Chamber or 
Commerce. But that is not all. He was an accomplished musician. He led a local 
orchestra, and was the organist at St. Mary’s Church. A search of local newspaper 
articles found 44 articles spanning his lifetime. The amazing thing they show is that 
very often, when there was a big problem, he was the man who was put in charge of 
fixing it. During World War II, there were a number of fundraisers and other things that 
had to be done by the town. Mr. Outerson was always the person to head the project, 
or at least to be the treasurer of the project. 

On top of all of this, Mr. Outerson was an active businessman. He had a mens 
furnishings business that thrived in Windsor Locks. He also ran an insurance and 
bonding agency. 

He owned the Outerson block on the North corner of Church and Main Streets. 
While no records could be found on the exact date he bought or built it, the May 
27,1887 issue of the Springfield Republican newspaper said that the ground in front of 
the Outerson block was being covered with a layer of gravel. This is interesting 
because he would have only been 17 at that time. The April 12,1900 issue of the same 
newspaper shows that Mr. Lee Roberts, a jeweler, had rented a part of the store of 
James D. Outerson. 

The July 10,1904 issue of the Springfield Republican said that Mr. James D. 
Outerson was moving his business from the Burnap block (north corner of Oak and 
Main Streets) to his new store, and that he was moving all of the books and papers, 
vaults and safes containing documents of the town of Windsor Locks to his new 
location. The new location was that which had just been vacated by Mr. M. J. King on 
Main St. This article did not give the exact location of this building, but the location is 
made clear in other newspaper articles such as the Sept. 1,1914 issue of the Springfield 
Republican which shows that Mr. John T. Kane was opening a new drug store in the 
Outerson block on the corner of Church and Main Streets. Over the years, a series of 
drug stores occupied that same store on the corner of the Outerson block. The Dec. 

10, 1954 issue of the Springfield Union newspaper said that the LaPoll Pharmacy was 
moving in to the corner store in the former Outerson block. 

Mr. James D. Outerson was one of the most outstanding and accomplished men 
that Windsor Locks ever produced. Below are two photos. The first is of a portion of 
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the Outerson block at the time it was owned by Mr. Outerson. The second is a later 
(1950s) photo of the same building. 



Brick building on left is the Outerson Block. Notice the “Town 
Clerk" and “Tax Collector" signs on the windows. It is on the 
North corner of Church and Main Streets, facing Main St. 



— ■ ■ -— TTTAb o** /i ^ 

Brick building on left is the former Outerson Block.fLate 1950s) 
It is on the North corner of Church and Main Streets. 
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The Mather Block 

Mr. William Mather was, as the owners of the other blocks were, a major player in 
the town of Windsor Locks. Like the others, he didn’t watch things happen, he made 
things happen. The Nov. 12, 1914 issue of the Springfield Republican described his life 
in his obituary. They said that he was one of the town’s most respected citizens. At the 
time he died, he was the president of the Windsor Locks Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, which he was largely responsible for establishing. He was born in 1840. He 
started in business by getting into the grocery business and into the dry goods business 
with his father. He had a “fancy and dry goods” store in his Mather block, which he sold 
in 1905 to focus on the new banking business that he was organizing at the time. 



Mather Block (tall brick building at left) -1915 


Mr. Mather was a director and President of the defunct “Windsor Locks Savings 
Bank," which went under because the bank’s treasurer, Mr. Converse, stole about 
$185,000 from it. Mr. Converse committed suicide. The Bank finally went into 
receivership and those who had money in the bank lost about three quarters of their 
savings. Mr. Mather resigned from his position with the Bank. That whole episode wore 
heavy on Mr. Mather for the rest of his life. 

Mr. William Mather built the Mather block in 1870, together with his father. 
Together, they ray a dry goods business there. (Mickey Danyluk) There were 
newspaper articles about the Mather block from 1890 to 1928. Let’s take a look at 
what those articles had to say about the Mather block. The Springfield Republican 
(Feb. 19,1890) said that Mrs. C.A. Loomis had closed her millinery store in the 
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Connelly building, but reopened in the Mather Block. The Springfield Republican of 
May 19,1904 said that Mr Ladell will take over the drug store of J. W. Roberts. The 
Springfield Republican of March 17,1909 said that Theta lota Phi rents rooms in the 
Mather block, and that they are forming a baseball team. It doesn’t say what type of 
club this was, but they are big enough to have their own orchestra, which will be playing 
at a dance in Mooney Hall. 

The Springfield Republican of March 31,1914 tells us that Pasquale Colapietro, 
who goes by the Americanized name of Patsy Coly runs a fruit store in the Mather 
block, and that Pasquale and his brothers, Vito and Leo, just bought the Barrett block! 

The Springfield Republican of Nov 12, 1914 has the obituary of William Mather, 
but it doesn’t say what is going to happen to the Mather block. Mr. Mather was 65 years 
old and had been ill for fifteen months. 

The Springfield Republican issues of Feb. 3 and of Feb. 7, 1915 provide more 
detailed information. The Mather block was then the property of Mary Mather, the 
widow of Fred L. Mather. The building was entirely occupied by her two sons for their 
businesses on the ground floor, and with their families on the upper floors. Obviously 
one of the newspaper articles is in error. If the Colapietro brothers bought the Mather 
block in 1914, it wouldn’t have been owned by the widow, Mrs, Mather in 1915. 

The Springfield Republican of June 21,1915 tells us that Mrs. Cora Learmont 
bought the millinery business of Mrs. L. N. Martel which had been there for 15 years. 
The Feb. 3, 1917 issue of the same newspaper says that the novelty store owned by 
Mandel Kurzmack was sold to David Scherry. The Jan. 11, 1917 issue of the 
Springfield Republican described a meeting of the stockholders of the Windsor Locks 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company in which the entire set of directors were re-elected. 
The business of the bank was showing steady improvement. 

On New Year’s Day of 1924, a fire burned a good deal of the building. It started 
in the shop of the Windsor Locks Macaroni Company, which was owned by Leo 
Colapietro, the brother of Vito and Pasquale Colapietro. Police officers noticed the 
smoke and roused the people living in the upper floors, so that no one was hurt. The 
fire started in the basement of the Macaroni company where the electrical equipment 
was located, and spread to the floor of the bank and up to the second floor where the 
millinery store and the music studio of Fred. C. Abbe was located, as well as storage 
rooms for the macaroni company. The flames got up to the apartment of Mrs Maggie 
Pease on the third floor. The Mather interests were covered by insurance, but those of 
the macaroni firm were only partially covered. The other tenants had no insurance. 

The May 20,1928 issue of the Springfield Republican said that the Windsor 
Locks library had once been housed in the Mather Block, but is now housed across the 
street in the Converse Block, which is also referred to as the Masonic block. Many will 
remember that as the building in which the Marconi Brothers Luncheonette was in. 

Here is a photo of the Mather block as it appeared around 1950. 
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Mather Block (with Carlisle store and Bank) -1950 


According to the Springfield Republican of April 12, 1937, Mr. L. D. Cutler, a local 
department store owner, purchased the Mather block from Walter H. Perry, the state 
bank commissioner, and receiver for the closed Windsor Locks Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company. The article says that Mr Cutler is the oldest and most successful merchant in 
Windsor Locks, having started in the jewelry and optical business in the old Coogan 
block in 1905. In 1918, he bought out the shoe and furnishing company of Frank G. 

Burt and took over his store in the Converse (Masonic) block. Mr Cutler moved to the 
larger space in the Mather block in 1922 and now needs more space. He took over the 
entire first floor of his new building. 

The Springfield Republican of July 20, 1945, shows the sale of the Mather block 
by Mr. Cutler to the People’s Cooperative, which will use the space for a grocery and 
meat store. 

The Converse Block (also called the Masonic Block) 

Below is a photo of the Converse block which was on the Northern corner of 
Spring and Main Streets. At the top of the front of the building, it says: “Masonic Hall” in 
brick in a semi-circle on the top half of the building. This building was also referred to 
sometimes as the Masonic block. 
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Converse Block was also called “Masonic Block” 
It housed the Post Office and the Library. 
Corner of Spring St. and Main St. 

Lighter building on right was the Bidwell Block. 


This building was erected in 1902 and owned by Alfred Wood Converse, who 
was a very interesting character. He was born in 1835 to Hannibal A. Converse and his 
wife Julia. Mr. Converse’s interests and works were numerous. He was the longest 
serving postmaster in Windsor Locks. He was appointed as postmaster by President 
Andrew Johnson in 1866 and held that post until his death in 1912, except for the two 
terms of President Cleveland. This was a political appointment. President Cleveland 
was a Democrat, while Mr. Converse was a staunch lifelong Republican. So he was a 
postmaster for a total of 36 years. 

He fought in the Civil War, and was wounded in 1863. Shortly after that, he left 
the Army. For the rest of his life, Mr. Converse supported the military and veterans from 
Windsor Locks. His father, Hannibal Converse had built an iron foundry, which was 
later owned and run by Alfred Wood Converse, who was more commonly referred to as 
“A. W. Converse”, (information of last two paragraphs is from the Springfield 
Republican of July 16, 1911) 

The Springfield Republican of June 12,1869 tells us that the Euclid Lodge of the 
Masons had just been established in Windsor Locks and that Mr. Converse was elected 
a “Steward” of the club. He was a strong supporter of this group for the rest of his life. 

In May, 1871, he and a group from Windsor Locks formed the “Windsor Locks Savings 
Bank”. He started off as the secretary and treasurer of the Bank. The vice-president of 
the bank was Jabez H. Hayden. In addition to being Postmaster and running an Iron 
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Foundry, we see in the Hartford Daily Courant of Oct. 8, 1874, that he was again 
elected to the position of Town Clerk, a position that he had held for years. In many of 
the articles in which his name appears, the authors go out of their way to comment that 
he has been doing a very good job. 

The Springfield Republican of July 21,1875 said that Mr. James L. Price opened 
a harness shop in the Converse block. The May 27,1888 issue of the same newspaper 
said that Mr. Converse, on behalf of the local Grand Army chapter, held a meeting to 
propose that a Memorial Hall be built to honor Windsor Locks citizens who were 
veterans or who had died. However only 12 people showed up for the meeting. So the 
group that he led proposed to privately fund the building of the Memorial Hall whether or 
not the Town contributed. The Grand Army of the Republic, for those who are not 
familiar with it, was a fraternal group of veterans of the Civil War who fought on the 
Union side. 

The Springfield Republican of April 22,1890 said that the Post Office just moved 
back to the Converse Block. Given that A. W. Converse is the Postmaster, and that he 
has his own building, this seems reasonable. The Springfield Republican issue of Oct. 
5, 1902 said that the Post Office was coming back to the Converse block. That meant 
that it had moved away for a while. 

The new Converse Block was ready for the Post Office and much more. The 
store next to the Post Office was leased to F. G. Bert who ran a shoe store. The front 
rooms on the second floor and rooms on the South side were leased to Brown and Co., 
who are milliners. There is also a large room in the rear of the millinery store which is 
leased to the Masons. The entire upper floor of the building has ben leased to the 
Masons. Besides the large main hall, there is a large banquet hall, coat room, ante¬ 
room and closet. The photo of the Converse block that was shown above is the one 
which opened in 1902. No photos could be found of the original Converse block. 

The article on the new Converse block also reviewed Mr. Converse’s career in 
glowing terms. It is worth presenting here. He was first introduced to business by his 
father, who owned a foundry, known as H. A. Converse & Co. After the death of his 
father, the company was known as A. W. Converse & Co. and it was a prominent 
business in Windsor Locks for years. Finally Mr. Converse sold it to Horton & Sons, 
who kept the business going. Mr. Converse was appointed Postmaster in 1868. Also, 
he has been treasurer of the Savings Bank for many years, and for 15 years, he has 
been the Town Clerk. The latter is an elected position and Mr. Converse kept being 
winning the elections in spite of the fact that he has always been a Republican and 
Windsor Locks has always been a Democratic bastion. He also owns and operates an 
insurance agency. He has also been active in the Masons, the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and was instrumental in getting the Memorial Hall built and he built and runs 
the new Converse block. This is an impressive resume. 

The last chapter in A. W. Converse that will be covered here is a sad one. In 
1912, he shot himself in the chest with a pistol while in his own home. He claimed he 
was cleaning his pistol when it discharged. He called for help and was taken to his 
sister's house where he died on January 14, 1912. His sister was Dr. Sidney R. 
Burnap’s widow. Two weeks after Mr. Converse’s death, Windsor Locks Bank officials 
confirmed that $185,000 had been stolen from the safe. The legal suit that resulted 
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from the missing money went on for two years. The Savings Bank went out of 
business. This was a long and painful chapter in Windsor Locks history. 

The Converse block later became the property of the Italian Cooperative. Finally 
it housed the Marconi Brothers Luncheonette (Mickey Danyluk). 



Alfred Wood Converse 1911 



Alfred Wood Converse 1835-1912 


While Mr. Converse’s final act, stealing money from his bank was an abominable 
act, his accomplishments during his career were outstanding. Because of both of these 
things, he is a man worth studying. 

The Bidwell Block 

The photo in the previous section on the Converse block has a good close-up of 
the early days of the Bidwell block. Here is another photo which shows a wider view of 
Main St, and how the blocks are situated with regard to one another. 
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Frederick S. Bidwell died at the age of 79 in Windsor Locks, where he had lived 
for 50 years. He had long been involved with the lumber business. In 1868, Mr. T. I. 
Pease bought out the lumber business of H. C. Douglas of Windsor Locks, and Mr. 
Bidwell came in as manager. In 1888, he bought the business from Mr. Pease and 
conducted it by himself for years. In 1909 he brought his son, Fred S. Bidwell into the 
business, under the name of F. S. Bidwell Co. It was one of the largest lumber 
companies in the Northeast. The elder Mr. Bidwell managed the business until 1927, 
when his son took over. Like so many of the other owners of Windsor Locks blocks 
that we have discussed, the elder Mr. Bidwell was active in town business, social and 
fraternal affairs. He has been on the board of selectmen and the board of education. 

He was a Mason, a Republican, a member of the Congregational church, a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and a founder of the Thompsonville Press. (Springfield 
Republican, Jan. 6, 1928) 

The Bidwell Co. purchased the Main St. property, which was owned by A. W. 
Converse, in 1911, and built the “Bidwell block” in 1913. Two wooden buildings on the 
site were torn down and a three-story structure was erected. The new building housed 
the hardware and farm implements departments of the Bidwell Co. until the hardware 
department was moved to the old lumber yard building on upper Main St in 1959. The 
farm machinery department was eliminated in 1959. The assets of the Bidwell Co. were 
liquidated in 1960, when the business on upper Main St was sold to a Springfield 
lumber company which continued to operate it. (Springfield Republican, Oct. 7, 1961) 

There was a very interesting short article in the Nov. 26, 1911 issue of the 
Springfield Republican, which talked about the concrete sidewalk that had been 
installed in front of the Bidwell block. It said: “Now that the season of mud, slush, snow 
and generally bad walking has returned, the need of sidewalks is forcibly brought to 
mind. Main Street, the business thoroughfare of Windsor Locks, is sadly lacking in this 
particular. The excellent concrete sidewalk which has recently been laid in front of the 
new Bidwell block forcibly brings to mind the desirability of moving from one end of the 
town to the other without accumulating an excess quantity of mud upon the shoes.” 

That is a great article for reminding us that when reading history, we tend to think that 
things were then like they are now! Now, we take sidewalks for granted. 

It is interesting that Mr. Bidwell bought the land for the Bidwell block from A. W. 
Converse. Then Mr. Converse’s Savings Bank moved into the Bidwell block when it 
opened. The next year, Mr. Converse shot himself, and it was found that he had stolen 
$185,000 from the Savings Bank. Many problems ensued. One of them was that the 
Savings Bank failed to pay its rent to Mr. Bidwell. Mr. Bidwell sued, and collected. Not 
all who were owed money by the failed Savings Bank faired as well. 

There was a fire in the Bidwell block in 1960. This fire was reported by a 
telephone operator in the Telephone Company building on Spring St. at about 3AM. 

She said that she saw the building hit by a bolt of lightning. Two firemen were hurt 
while battling the blaze. The newspaper clipping describes the fire. The photo shows 
the aftermath of the fire in one of the upper rooms of the building. 

In 1961, Mr. Henry Graziani bought the Bidwell block. Mr. Graziano Graziani 
later bought the Burnap block, which was then called “Central Hall," and turned it into an 
A&R Graziano Graziani also bought the Pease block. The Graziani family and 
business became a major force in the town of Windsor Locks. 
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The Rialto (Viola-Alfano) Block 

The Rialto Theater opened on October 25, 1922. It was the brainchild of 
Dominick Alfano and Leo Viola. We know from the 1913 Aero Map of Windsor Locks 
that Leo Viola had a confectionary store in the Barrett block in 1913. Dominick Alfano 
had a confectionary store in the same location prior to Leo Viola. According to the 
October 25,1922 issue of the Springfield Daily News, they built a magnificent movie 
theater which held 625 people, a stage with an asbestos curtain, a fireproof projection 
room, concrete floors and stairways, and it was all built to the latest safety standards. It 
also had two stores it could rent out on the street level. There is one store on each side 
of the theater entrance. At one point, Swede’s Jewelers was in one of the stores and 
the optometrist, Dr. Gottesman was in the other. So it was a true multi-purpose 
building. Below is a photo of the Rialto Theater. 

The stage was used for putting on plays and musicals. It was often used for high 
school plays. Fraternal organizations used the stage for shows to raise money for 
charitable works. It was used as a place for politicians to give speeches, and for 
meetings of both the local Democrat and Republican parties. The stage was used for 
school graduations. In the World War II years, there were stars such as Kate Smith 
and Joan Fontaine, who came and did war bond rallies at the Rialto. 
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The Rialto Theater, Main St. Windsor Locks, Conn 


According to the October 20,1929 issue of the Springfield Republican, there were 
two movie theaters in Windsor Locks. The other was the Palace theater on the North 
side of Grove St., near Main St. The owners of the Rialto, Leo Viola and Dominick 
Alfano, bought the Palace theater and closed it down. That was in 1927. The reason 
was that the competition was making it unprofitable for both theaters. They then sold 
the Palace theater to Harold Lavigne of Thompsonville, who make some changes to 
the building and turned it into a bowling alley. 

In the December 16,1930 edition of the Springfield Republican, it was reported 
that there was a hunting accident, and one of the owners, Leo Viola, was shot 
accidentally by his hunting partner, Joseph Gatti, who was also his nephew. Mr. Viola 
died quickly. The coroner was summoned, and he declared it an accidental shooting. 

Mr. Viola had immigrated here from Italy. He was unmarried. He had become a 
successful businessman. 

In 1939, a major renovation of the interior of the theater was done. They 
installed new spring cushion seats, the latest sound reproduction system and extra thick 
carpeting in the lobby and aisles to reduce noise, a modern heating system, a complete 
lighting system, and the walls were modified to decrease unwanted sounds. 

(Springfield Republican, June 10, 1939) 

The Springfield Union of January 9, 1954, said that the Postmaster, John L. 
Quagliaroli, is having a new Post Office building built on his property on upper Main St., 
opposite Leach’s coal yard, and it will be ready for occupancy in April. Mrs. Quagliaroli, 
the wife of the Postmaster, will lease the new building to the Post Office on a long term 
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lease. The Windsor Locks Post Office had been in the Rialto Theater from 1924 to 1954 
(Springfield Union, Nov. 2, 1954). 

The March 11,1967 Springfield Republican said that the theater was owned by 
Michael Halperin of Hartford. The theater shut down for a while to fix the cornice on 
top of the three story structure. 

Dave Magliora managed the Rialto Theater for 25 years. He also owned the 
Brown Derby for eight years. He died on June 18, 1973. (Springfield Union, July 
19,1973) 

Natale Tambussi died in January of 1986 at the age of 77. He started in business 
with the Windsor Locks Bakery, and later the T&T Tavern. He operated the Rialto 
Theater, the Windsor Locks Machine Co and the Windsor Locks Lumber Co, from 1947 
to 1960. 

The owners of the Rialto were: 

- Leo Viola and Dominick Alfano - from 1922 until Leo Viola died in 1930. 

- We can assume that Dominick Alfano owned at least part of it until it was sold to Mr. 
Tambussi in 1947. 

- Natale Tambussi owned it from 1947 to 1960. 

- After that, it was owned by Michael Halperin of Hartford. 

We know that all of the businesses on Main St. were demolished in the 1970s for 
the “re-development”. We know from advertisements in the Springfield Union, that the 
theater was still showing movies as late as March 11, 1967. Mickey Danyluk 
remembers going to movies at the Rialto as late as 1972 or 1973. 

The Pease Block 

The next block on our trip north on Main St. is the Pease block. It was on the 
South corner of Oak and Main Streets. Allen Pease was the son of Wells and Betsy 
Pease of Enfield. As a young man, he went to Poquonock, where he was a clerk in the 
Hathaway store. He came to Windsor Locks in 1878, and with his brother, Alvah, and 
started a tinning and hardware store. Later he added furniture. When his brother died, 
he took over the business. Still later, when his three sons came into the business, he 
incorporated as the Allen Pease company. (Springfield Republican, June 14, 1930) 

The Pease block was built in 1873. The 1913 Aero Map of Windsor Locks listed 
the Allen Pease Co. as selling house furnishings, plumbing and hot water heating. 
Actually it sold far more than that. A look at some receipts from that store showed that 
they had a massive array of items for sale including: household furniture, carpets, oil 
cloths, beds, bedding, crockery, glass, windows, tin and silver plated wares, lamps, 
stoves, furnaces, pumps, lead pipe and sewer pipe. The September 19,1893 issue of 
the Springfield Republican said that the carpenters just finished work on the Pease 
block, and Mr. Pease will have his stock of furniture in place quickly. The showroom is 
40 feet by 90 feet and “is finished with natural woods and is lighted wth 20 
incandescent lights.” This tells us the time when the Pease block was started, and what 
a modern furniture store looked like in 1893. 
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The following photo is the best picture of the early Pease block that was 
available. We know that the Rialto Theater is on the South side of the Pease block, 
which is on the corner of Oak and Main Streets. Starting at the left of the photo and 
moving to the right, there is the Pease block, Oak St, the Burnap Block, the Charter Oak 
Hotel, and Moran block, which later became the Goldfarb block which housed the 
Bianchi Restaurant and Shonty’s Bar and Grill. The Pease block is the one at the far 
left with a porch sticking out on the second floor. You can see one chimney on the roof. 

The second photo, which was taken in 1954, shows the Modern Drug store 
where the Pease block once stood. 



Main Street, Windsor Locks, between Oak & Grove Streets. 

Connelly Stables - white overhead sign to right of hotel. 
Charter Oak Hotel -center with Mansard roof & one chimney 
Burnap Building - left of hotel with four chimneys 
(Susan Cutler Quagliaroli Photo) 
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Allen Pease Co , founded in 1873 South corner of Oak and Main. Here the 
location has the “Modern Drug” sign. Mr. Graziani leased the building to 
Morris Kamin and it became Kamin’s Department Store (1954) 


As were the other blocks, the Pease block was a multi-purpose building which 
rented out stores, offices and meeting rooms to other groups. One of the first to rent 
space in the Pease block was a bicycle club known as the “Wheel Club”. According to 
the October 4,1894 issue of the Springfield Republican, the Wheel Club was renting 
space in the Pease Block and they decided to stay there. A partition between the pool 
room and the card room will be torn down to make room for a billiard table. 

Below is a receipt from the Allen Pease Co to Fred S. Bidwell: 
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In 1894, the Military band gave a concert in their new bandstand, which was on 
the balcony, in front of the Wheel Club. (Springfield Republican, June 17,1894) In 1901, 
a “dairy lunch room” was opened in the Pease block, (Springfield Republican, July 
6,1901.) In 1902, Hammett Seabury, an Architecture and Civil Engineering company 
was in the Pease block. ( Springfield Republican, June 27, 1902) 

Mr. Pease, at the age of 84, committed suicide by gas asphyxiation in 1930. He 
had given no indication of any trouble, and had gone down to the store in the morning 
as usual. Dr. Joseph A. Coogan, who was the owner of the first block we looked at, 
came to the house but it was too late to do anything. 

The Windsor Locks Journal issue of April 1, 1928, said that the Allen Pease Co 
observed its 56 years at the same location under the same management. It started by 
Allan Pease and his brother, but was later replaced by the three story building that was 
shown above. Surely his sons, Frank and Howard continued the store, but I could not 
find information as to how long they ran it or who they sold it to. An August 24,1953 
article in the Springfield Union that said that the block was owned by Graziano Graziani 
and that he had just rented a portion of it to a company called “A. Kamins Department 
Store”. The January 30,1961 issue of the Springfield Union said that Mr. Frank 
Spodick, the owner of A. Kamins Department Store had died at his home in West 
Hartford. 

Later, that the street level of that site was occupied by Sid’s Modern Drug Store. 

The Burnap Block (then Central Hall Block) 

A fascinating building existed at the North corner of Oak and Main Streets from 1863 to 
1936. It extended from Oak Street to Coly’s Hotel. The building went through two 
owners in that time. From 1865 to 1918, it was owned by Dr. Sidney R. Burnap, and 
was known as the “Burnap Block”. From 1918 to 1938, it was owned by Charles Colli, 
and was known as the “Central Hall Block”. Below is a photo of that three story brick 
building which had four storefronts on Main Street. The Burnap Block is the brick 
building with the chimneys on top. 
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Main Street, Windsor Locks, between Oak & Grove Streets. 

Connelly Stables - white overhead sign to right of hotel. 
Charter Oak Hotel -center with Mansard roof & one chimney 
Burnap Building - left of hotel with four chimneys 
(Susan Cutler Quagliaroli Photo) 


What made that building so fascinating? The answer is that it was the center of 
Windsor Locks social life, sporting events, and business. It housed a large room whose 
floor was built over steel springs, which were installed to enhance the experience of 
dancing. It was known as one of the best dance halls in the area. That same room was 
also used for operas, movies, theatrical shows, musicals, large meetings, basketball 
games and boxing matches. When this building was the Burnap Block, this room was 
called “The Burnap Opera House”. When the building changed hands, that room 
became known as “Central Hall”. 

Here is a brief history of this building: 

- Built in 1863 by Fred Abbe. 

- Bought in about 1865 by Dr. Sidney R. Burnap of Windsor Locks, and known 
during his ownership as the Burnap Block. 

- Bought by Charles Colli in 1918 and known as the Central Hall Block during his 
ownership. 

- Bought by Graziano Graziani in 1938, and torn down to make a one story 
building which housed the A&P. 

- The A&P shut down in the late 1960s, when the Windsor Locks government 
forcibly bought all of the shops on Main St for it’s “re-development” program. 
Under that program, the building was demolished in the 1970s. 
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Dr. Sidney R. Burnap was born in 1833 and he died in 1901. He was married to 
Clara A. Converse Burnap (1842 - 1938). They had two daughters, Mary Converse 
Burnap (1869 - 1947), and Clara Annie Burnap, He was both a physician and a 
financier. 

He and his family lived in a very large house on Maple Street, which was 
nicknames “The Castle”. When the Burnap family sold their estate, the land was 
subdivided and put up for auction. According to Mickey Danyluk, a fire in a barn at the 
Burnap estate was the impetus for Windsor Locks to form a Fire Department. One can 
assume that Dr. Burnap had a good deal of influence with the town government. Dr. 
Burnap died on Sept. 3, 1901, at the age of 68. Below is a portrait of Dr. Burnap. The 
information in this section of this article is taken from “Burnap Hall / Central Hall 
Block” (Chapter 17 of this book.) 



Dr Sidney Rogers Burnap (1833-1901) 


The Burnap block was a large building which housed large companies such as 
the Telephone company and the Telegraph company, and also the Windsor Locks 
Journal. (Springfield Republican, Jan. 1,1898) It also contained many small stores 
such as T. F. Carroll’s millenary shop (Springfield Republican, March 3,1987), W. A. 
Dwight’s jewelry store (Springfield Republican, Dec. 4, 1876), and James D. 
Outerson’s mens furnishings shop. (Springfield Republican, July 10,1904) Outerson 
was the Windsor Locks Town Clerk, and he used his store as the Town Clerk’s office. 
He kept all of the town’s records in that shop. Later, when he built his own block, he 
moved the Town Clerk’s office to that building, as we saw in an earlier section of this 
article. Interestingly enough, the Burnap block also had a Polish rooming house 
(Springfield Republican, August 21, 1913) 

The most surprising and interesting feature of the Burnap block was the “Burnap 
Opera House”. It was a large room on the top level which had a stage for plays, 
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musicals and operas. This room was a multi purpose room, and was used for large 
meetings. This room was a center of cultural, social, business and political life in 
Windsor Locks. 

In the above section on the Rialto Theater, we saw that in 1929, there was 
another movie theater, the Palace Theater, which was on lower Grove St. It was in 
competition with the Rialto. To end the competition between the two theaters, the 
owners of the Rialto bought the building that the Palace Theater was in and shut down 
its movie business. They sold the building to another businessman who turned the 
building into a bowling alley. 

This was not the first time that two movie theaters in Windsor Locks were in 
competition. According to the Springfield Republican of Jan. 14, 1914, a similar thing 
happened previously. It said that movie theater in the Burnap block was in competition 
with another theater called the Princess Theater. It turns out that the theater that was 
called the Palace Theater was previously called the Princess Theater. A deal was cut 
between the Burnap Opera House and the Princess Theater. The deal let the Princess 
Theater be the only place in town to show movies, and the Burnap Opera Houses 
stopped showing movies. 

Dr. Sidney Burnap died in 1901. The building stayed in the estate of Dr. Burnap 
until it was sold to Charles Colli in 1918. Linder his ownership, the building was known 
as the “Central Hall block”. 

After 1916, no more newspaper articles could be found which referred to the 
Burnap Block. From 1922 to 1934, the Springfield newspapers had 122 articles which 
referred to “Central Hall”. Those 122 articles are highly repetitive. Most of the articles 
held basketball scores or the results of boxing matches. The main change in the use of 
this building after Mr. Colli bought it, was that the large hall that used to be known as 
“Burnap’s Opera House” became known as Central Hall. It was still a multi-purpose 
room, used for plays, musicals, meetings, etc, but it became widely used for sports, 
especially basketball and boxing. Two of the Marconi brothers of Windsor Locks, 

Angelo and Johnny, often were in boxing matches in this hall. (Springfield Republican, 
Jan. 20, 1929) 

In 1938, Charles Colli sold the Central Hall Block to Graziano Graziani, who 
razed the building and replaced it with a single story building which extended from 
Coly’s Hotel to Oak Street. It had two storefronts. The largest store was the A&P 
supermarket. The smaller store, which was on the corner of Oak and Main Streets, was 
at one time, a Western Auto store which was owned by Don LaRussa, who later turned 
it into the original “D.F.LaRussa’s” appliance store. That pair of storefronts didn’t 
change much until the mid-1970s when all the stores along Main St were razed for the 
process called “Re-Development”. Below is a photo of The A&P and the corner store 
before re-development. 
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Corner of Oak and Main. Don La,Russa's Appliance store, 
and the A&P. LaRussa originally had his Western Auto Store here. 
Previously the Central Hall Building occupied both spaces 


The Colapietro Block 

The information in this section of this chapter was taken from “Windsor Locks 
Hotel on Main St. (Chapter 16). From 1861 to 1969, Windsor Locks had one hotel on 
Main St. It was right in the center of town, across the street from the Railroad Station. It 
was there for over a century. It was remodeled in 1913 and it was rebuilt after a fire in 
1926. Actually, the Railroad Station was built in 1875, so the hotel preceded it by 14 
years. Between 1861 and 1969, five men ran this hotel: 

1 . Henry Cutler - opened the Charter Oak Hotel in 1861. He operated and owned it 
until he died in 1900. 

2. Henry L. Cutler - was the son of Henry Cutler. He took over ownership and 
management of the Charter Oak Hotel when his father died. 

3. John J. Byrnes - bought the hotel from Henry L. Cutler in 1913. He changed the 
name to the Byrnes Hotel. 

4. Harry A. Brusie - leased the hotel from John J. Byrnes in 1914, and changed the 
name to the Brusie Hotel. 

5. Vito Colapietro - bought the hotel from John J. Byrnes in 1916, and changed the 
name to the Windsor Locks Hotel. It was referred to as “Coly’s Hotel”. “Coly” was 
an Americanization of the Italian name “Colapietro.” The Windsor Locks Hotel 
burned in 1926, but was rebuilt immediately. It operated until 1969, when it was 
demolished for re-development. 

Below is a photograph of the Charter Oak Hotel. 
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Jain Street, Windsor Locks, between Oak & Grove Streets. 

Connelly Stables - white overhead sign to right of hotel, 
harter Oak Hotel -center with Mansard roof & one chimney 
Bitmap Building - left of hotel with four chimneys 
(Susan Cutler Quagliaroli Photo) 

A good place to start the history of the Charter Oak Hotel is with a portion of a larger 
newspaper article from the Springfield Republican of May 11, 1913. See the article 
below. Henry Cutler saw that a hotel had just been built and leased it from the builder. 
He founded the Charter Oak Hotel. In 1963, he purchased the hotel from the builder. 
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In 1900, Henry Cutler, the owner and proprietor of the Charter Oak Hotel, died. 
Here is an obituary in an undated and unnamed newspaper that was provided by a 
member of the Cutler family. Other sources do confirm that he died in 1900. We see 
in it that he had already put his son Henry L. Cutler in charge of the hotel before he 
died. 


REGENT DEATHS* 

Henry Cutler, 

Henry Cutler, aged 81 years, died at 
his home on Main street, Windsor Locks, 
Friday evening at 8:30. Mr. Cutler, who 
was born in Greenwich, Moss., had been 

a resident of Windsor Locks for many 
years, going then* in 1866, and enter¬ 
ing Into the hotel business at the Char¬ 
ter Oak House, of which he continued 
to be proprietor until a few years ago, 
when it passed into the hands of hl» 
son. Henry. Mr. Cutler was a member 
of the Congregational Church, and was 
of a nulct and pleasant disposition, 
which won for him many friends. The 
body will be taken to Greenwich, Marc*., 
where his wife is burled. , 


Henry L. Cutler died in Windsor Locks in 1936. He only ran the Charter Oak 
Hotel for a few years. Mr. Henry L. Cutler sold the hotel to Mr. John J. Byrnes in 1913. 
Mr. Byrnes did a massive redesign and renovation of the hotel right after he bought it. 
For example, he added three storefronts on the street level of the hotel. Shortly after 
he finished the renovation, he leased the hotel to Mr. Harry A. Brusie. However, in 
1916, Mr. Byrnes sold the hotel to Vito Colapietro. Below is a photo of the hotel at 
about the time when Mr. Colapietro bought the store. You can see the storefronts at the 
street level. 
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VAIN STREET, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


The Hotel on Main St. across from the Railroad Station 
prior to the 1926 fire and re-building 
but after 1913 remodelling which made three stores at street level. 


Mr. Colapietro ran the hotel and also had a confectionary store on the street 
level. In 1926, when he was doing a major renovation on the hotel, and there was a 
fire. A great deal of damage was done but it was not completely gutted. He completed 
the renovation, which increased the size of the hotel, and added in an apartment on the 
first floor for his family to live in. He replaced the Mansard roof and the facade was 
entirely done in stucco. He and his wife raised their five children there, and the hotel 
thrived, along with the businesses on the street floor. Mr. Colapietro always had one of 
the three stores. The other stores turned over a number of times. In the 1950s and 
60s, one of the stores was Mr. Mondo Bianchi’s shoe store, and the other was Bill 
Amstead’s Package Store. 

Below is a photo of the hotel after Mr. Colapietro’s renovation. Mr. Colapietro 
owned and operated the hotel until the late 1960s when the Windsor Locks government 
decided to redevelop Main St, and bought up and razed all of buildings there, including 
the hotel. 
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1927 advertising photo of Windsor Locks Hotel, 
After the 1926 fire and the 1927 reconstruction 


The Moran Block 

John Moran was born in Suffield in about 1821. He lived in Hartford, and in New 
York for a while. He returned to Windsor Locks in the days of stagecoaches. He leased 
the Yellow Tavern and ran it as a coach house. (Springfield Republican, May 1,1898) In 
1854, he was working for the American Hotel in Warehouse Point ( Hartford Times, July 
15,1854) In that article, we see that he provided dinner for about 300 people from 
Windsor Locks in celebrating the Fourth of July. The May 1,1898 article said that he 
worked for the Charter Oak Hotel in Windsor Locks for a while. It also said that after 
being with the Charter Oak Hotel, he had a general store and a saloon. Below is an 
early photo of the Moran block from about the turn of the century. 
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mmmm * 

Pease Bumap Charter Oak Moran 

block block Hotel block 


The Springfield Republican issue of April 17,1874, said that Robert McConan 
bought John Moran’s Main Street block for about $15,000. The Dec. 3, 1874 issue of 
the Springfield Republican said that T. E. Carroll bought the John Moran block from 
Robert McGowan. NOTE: Obviously, there is a discrepancy between the two 
newspaper articles on the name of the man who owned the block before Mr. Carroll. In 
the first article, his name is “McConan”. In the second, it is “McGowan.” One of Mr. 
Carroll’s daughters married a Robert McCowan. That might be a clue as to the correct 
spelling of that name. 

There about a dozen newspaper references to Mr. T. R Carroll between 1870 
and 1886, but most of them were advertisements in which Mr. Carroll was looking for 
millinery and dress makers for his store in the Burnap block, or advertisements for 
space he had for rent. 

Mr. Carroll died in 1886. The next newspaper reference to this block was in 
1922, when it was owned by Mr. Moses Goldfarb. The first reference was that Mr. 
Goldfarb’s clothing store was robbed in 1922 (Springfield Republican, May 31,1922). 

On the upper floor of Mr. Goldfarb’s block were apartments that he rented. In the early 
days, Mr. Goldfarb had a clothing business on the first floor. Later he rented space to 
Bianchi’s Restaurant, and Shonty’s Bar and Grill. There was once a Chinese laundry in 
the upper floor. 

Below is a photo of the Goldfarb block taken in 1925, followed by a photo of Vito 
Colapietro and Moses Goldfarb taken in 1932, in which you can see both the hotel and 
Mr Goldfarb’s block. Mr. Goldfarb’s block is on the right. 
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main street, Windsor locks, conn. Photo taken in 1925 


Central Coly's Hotel Goldfarb Bee Hive 
Hall block, was building with 

block Moran block Mansard roof, 

3 chimneys 



Moses Golfarb, between Vito and 
Leo Colapietro. 1932. Rooming 
House has open window 
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The next photo shows both Coly’s Hotel and Mr. Goldfarb’s block after the town 
bought the properties for destruction in the late 1960s. Everything had been closed. 
This was sad to see, especially for businessmen who had been there for half a century. 



Windsor Locks Hotel, after being sold to the town 
for Main St. redevelopment. Shut down-1969. Torn 
down-1971, Replaced by a CVS & a Dunkin Donut 


The Beehive Block (The Shea Block) 

The “Beehive Building” was the nickname of a large apartment house at the 
North corner of Grove and Main Streets. The nickname did not refer to the looks of the 
building, but to the fact that it was made of many small apartments, with many people 
and much action in the hallways. In other words, it was always buzzing with action. It 
was owned by an Irishman named Patrick Shea. In the Springfield newspapers, there 
were four articles published between 1895 and 1907, which referred to the “Shea 
block”. Further information on Mr. Shea can be found in Chapter 14. The Feb. 22, 1895 
issue of the Springfield Republican says that Mr. George N. Kent opened a meat market 
in January but it could not meet expenses, so he had to turn over the store’s fixtures to 
Mr. H. L. Handy to settle his bill. The April 10,1898 issue of the same newspaper 
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described a knife fight between two Italians. One of the men was slightly injured. The 
other was taken away by the Police. The August 26,1898 issue of that paper described 
a “free for all” fight that took place at an Italian christening party after midnight. 

Several people were severely pummeled. The August 18,1907 issue of that newspaper 
said that a fire broke out in the meat market of Pauline Bottasso on the ground floor of 
the Shea Block. 

Between 1895 and 1913, there were two more references in the Springfield 
Republican to Joseph Bottasso's meat market. All of the references to the Shea Block 
and to the Bottasso meat market mentioned Italians. That gives the idea that the 
inhabitants of the large apartment house were primarily of Italian descent. Mr. Bottasso 
died on Dec. 21, 1956. He had been a resident of Windsor Locks for 58 years. He was 
born in Italy on Dec. 27, 1876. He came to the US in 1898. 

The building was knocked down in the 1930s or 40s. Later this location had Red 
Leary’s store on it, as well as the Mayflower Restaurant, Mac’s Package Store and 
Ray’s Lunch. Over the years, those stores changed hands a number of times. When it 
was the Beehive building, it truly was a multi purpose building, with stores on the street 
floor, and apartments to rent on the upper floors. Below is a photo which includes the 
Beehive block. 



Edwin P. Eagan 


Coly's Hotel 
before 1927 fire. 
Central Cafe is 
the store on the 
left on street level. 


Bee Hive Building was an apartment house 
on north corner of Main & Grove Streets 
with chimneys on roof with large overhang. 
Was owned by Mr. Shea. Mr. Botasso 
had a meat market on bottom floor 
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The Tate Block 


Mr. Everett B. Tate was a professional photographer who owned the northern¬ 
most block on our list. In it, he had his photography studio, a paint store and a wall 
paper store as well as apartments for rent. Mr. Tate’s family also lived in the building. 
According to the May 10,1987 issue of the Springfield Union, Mr. Tate died at the age of 
79. That would put the year of his birth at 1908. The structure burned in the 1920s 
and was restored with a new roof line and new windows. The structure which existed 
after the fire is shown in the photo below. Very little information could be found about 
Mr. Tate. 



Larry Ferrari in front of Tate House Main St 
Windsor Locks. Mr Tate was a photographer. 


The Mooney Block 

John E. Mooney was born in Suffield on January 17, 1854. He came to Windsor Locks 
with his parents when he was a child and he spent his life in this town. While still a boy, 
he went to work in the mills along the canal. Later, he learned the tinning trade from Mr. 
C. E. Chaffee in the shop owned by Allen Pease. While working in the Seymour paper 
mill in 1887, he went into business for himself. He opened a tin shop on Grove St. In 
1898, he moved his business to his new block at the corner of Oak and Center streets. 
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In 1897, John E. Mooney decided to build the Mooney block on the corner of Oak 
and Center Streets. That was a big decision for a young man. The Nov. 14, 1897 
issue of the Springfield Republican, which is shown below, is a wonderful description as 
to why the newspaper writer thought the move was a great idea. It has to do with 
problems of parking your horse and buggy on Main St., and it says that things will be 
even worse when the Street railway comes through. Mooney had been in his shop on 
the corner of Grove and Main Streets since 1898. 


] John |E.J j_Moooey ba* had the courage to 
abandon Main street •• bit place of buti* 
nee*, and hae broken (round for • store 
buiMiog at the corner of Center and Oak 
streets. It would be a food idea if more 
of the businero men would follow his ex* 
ample, for Main atreet is altogether too 
crowded. It It a one-aided strm. with the 
husineea houses on one side and the canal 
on the other. When the country people 
come in with their teams, which they 
hitch along the weat akle of the atreet, it 
makes altogether too much of a blockade. 
If the street railway ever (eta throo(h. it 
will bo still worse, for some day tome on* 
sophisticated horse from the country, which 
has never aeen any vehicle more modern 
than a plow, will take fright at the cart 
and tear down Main atreet running into 
half the teams that are tied along the 
atreet, and ending up by taking n little 
sw im in the canal to cool off. 

Springfield Republican, Nov 14,1897 


According to Mickey Danyluk, the formal opening of Mooney’s block was on May 
4, 1898. A band concert was held in the afternoon and there was dancing in the 
evening. The building was a three story structure which was 35 feet by 80 feet, with a 
stock and tin room on the second floor and a hall on the third floor. The Windsor Locks 
Journal reported “...it is a credible addition to the town’s business places.” Below is a 
photo of the original Mooney block and his house, which is beside his block. While it is 
difficult to see, Mr. Mooney is standing on the front porch of his house in this photo. 
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Mooney block and John E. Mooney home 1920 
Corner of Oak & Center Streets, Windsor Locks, CT 


Below is a receipt from J. E. Mooney. 
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Shortly after moving into his new block, he added the furniture and the 
undertaking business. He was a staunch Democrat, a member of the board of 
education, a charter member of the Knights of Columbus, a member of the 
businessmen’s association, and its successor, the Chamber of Commerce, and a 
trustee of St. Mary’s Church. (Springfield Republican, October 31, 1935) 
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Mooney also ran a kind of a general store business in his block on Oak and 
Center Streets. The term “general store” is not meant to include food, but to include 
just about everything that Pease sold in his store, which is almost everything for the 
house. From 1879, when he opened his new block until his death in 1935, there were 
a number of newspaper articles describing things that happened at the Mooney block. 

In his block, he had a large hall that he rented out. The newspapers referred to it as 
“Mooney Hall”. It was used for dances, for socials, for large meetings, etc. 

The 1913 Aero Map of Windsor Locks said: “Mooney, J. E. Stoves & Ranges, 
Plumbing & Heating, Funeral Director. Oak & Center Sts.” 

Mooney’s block later became Johnson’s Funeral Parlor. The Springfield 
newspapers have many references to Johnson’s Funeral Home starting in 1936 and 
going until 1969. Then it became the Kania Funeral home and the newspaper articles 
refer it from 1970 to 1988. Sometime after that, it became a two story apartment house. 
Below is a photo of the apartment house. 



Johnson Funeral Home. Later Kania Funeral Home 
Finally, it became an apartment house. 

Conclusions 


The term “block” is an archaic word that was used from the early 1900s to the 
1950s to denote a large multipurpose business building. For example, a block is a large 
building which includes some combination of stores, offices, a large meeting room, and 
apartments for rent. The term was used in reference to fifteen buildings in downtown 
Windsor Locks, which existed sometime between 1850 and 1970. The term was not 
specific to Windsor Locks. It was in general usage in the United States in its time. 

All fifteen blocks were on Main Street except for one which was two blocks away, 
at the corner of Center and Oak Streets. Some of the blocks had been built as early 
as 1860. Others were built as late as the early 1900s. All were owned by people who 
were important in the business community, and almost all who were actively involved in 
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political, and social aspects of town life. They were all entrepreneurs. The modern 
term is “movers and shakers”. Some already had “family money”. Some were 
immigrants who had not been in the country for more than ten years. The business of 
owning prime real estate and using it for business purposes was the way to build and 
increase a fortune. When these buildings were built, there was an air of growing 
prosperity in Windsor Locks. Mills were operating along the canal, and more mills were 
being built. The railroad brought increased business potential to the town. Immigrants 
were flowing into Windsor Locks. Windsor Locks was just beginning to grow, and the 
outlook was very, very good. 

As we saw, there were differences among the fifteen blocks. Dr. Coogan had his 
office and home in his block as well as other apartments, stores and offices that he 
rented out. Dr. Burnap lived in a massive home on a hundred acres on Maple St. His 
Burnap block was probably the biggest block, and it housed large companies such as 
the telephone and telegraph companies, and the Windsor Locks Journal. It also had the 
Burnap Opera House, which was the center of high society in Windsor Locks. One of 
the blocks was a big movie theater with offices and stores for rent. One was the only 
hotel on Main St. Most of the blocks had multi purpose Halls. Many had rooms, offices 
and stores to rent or lease. One had mortuary as well as a hardware business. One 
housed the Town Clerk’s office. 

Things were happening in the 1950s and 60s that had an effect on Main St. 
Almost all of the businesses on Main Street were locally owned and locally operated. 
That was the way it had been since the first stores were built on Main St, long before 
the blocks were constructed. But in the 1950s, a change was occurring across the 
United States. “Mom and Pop” stores were being replaced by the stores of national 
chains of stores. It happened with grocery stores, pizza parlors, hotels, ice cream 
stores, hardware stores, and more. While few of these chain stores existed on Main St, 
they were appearing on Turnpike Road, near Bradley Field. Of course, downtown 
Windsor Locks had an A&P, which was part of a chain. 

As decades passed, technology changed, which changed the business outlook in 
Windsor Locks. New ways of manufacturing and cheaper labor abroad caused the mills 
to slowly shut down. By 1970, only two of the mills remained, and one was on its last 
leg. The influx of immigrants slowed in the1920s, and eventually stopped. 

The other side of Main St. stayed healthy much longer than did the mills along 
the canal. The blocks and the businesses were still going strong in the 1950s . The 
downtown businesses did have their share of fires. Those buildings were mostly 
constructed of wood. 

In this paper, we have studied the blocks, their functions, their changes, their 
differences, and their owners. We have reviewed some of the technological, 
sociological, and business changes that affected the blocks of Windsor Locks. In the 
1960s and 70s, the town of Windsor Locks found the money and the political will to “re¬ 
develop” Main St. The downtown business area had deteriorated. The town of Windsor 
Locks received some Federal money to redevelop Main Street. In the 1960s, the town 
bought up all of the buildings in the business district of Main Street. That included all of 
the blocks except the one on the corner of Oak and Center Streets. In the 1970s, all of 
those structures were razed. The era of the blocks is gone and it will not return. 
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Chapter 33 


The Rise and Fall 
of the Windsor Locks Canal 
and the Factories Along the Canal 

Organization of this article 

1) Introduction 

2) The Earliest Mills Near the River 

3) Factors Leading to the Building of the Canal 

4) Factories Built Near the Canal from 1829 to 1844, before the 

railroad went through Windsor Locks 

5) The Railroad Comes to Windsor Locks in 1844 

6) The Complete List of Companies Along The Canal 

7) How the Number of Factories Changed Over Time 

8) Photos & Descriptions of the 12 Factories Operating in 1909 

9) Some Factories Converted to Tobacco Business in the 1900s 

10) Conclusions and Lessons Learned 

11) Sources for This Article 


1) Introduction 

The rise and fall of the Windsor Locks canal and the factories along the canal is a 
fascinating story. This article covers: 

- the history of the canal and the factories along it, 

- the factors which caused their initiation, 

- the factors which caused their rise and their fall, 

- the resulting effects on the town of Windsor Locks. 

While the official name of the canal is the Enfield Falls Canal, the people of 
Windsor Locks have always referred to it as the Windsor Locks Canal. 

The history of the canal and the factories can be summarized as follows: 

In the early 1700s, there were no factories or mills in the area now known as Windsor 
Locks. In the middle of the 1700s, mills began to appear along Kettle Brook, near the 
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river, which was part of the Pine Meadow section of Windsor, Conn. In 1829, the canal 
was built through Windsor Locks to provide for the transportation of goods and people, 
and to provide water power for factories. It worked. Factories and mills and factories 
grew up along the canal. In 1845, a railroad was built along the canal which changed 
how the canal was used. The Railroad took over the role of transporting goods and 
people. The factories and mills continue to thrive, because of water power from the 
canal. However, in the 1900s, and especially after 1950, the number of factories 
declined, as electricity replaced water power and as American manufacturing switched 
to services. By 1990, there was only one factory left, and the canal was no longer 
functional. 

There is a larger context in which to view the history of the canal and its factories. 
There were two sides to Main Street. On the river side, there was the canal and the 
factories along it. On the other side of Main Street was a long strip of retail stores. 
Together, these two sides constituted the financial and social engine of the town for 
about a century, from the mid-1800s to the mid-1900s. While it might be difficult for the 
young people of Windsor Locks to visualize it now (2017), life in Windsor Locks 
centered on Main Street during that century. Then, Windsor Locks was hit by a double¬ 
whammy. By 1980, all but two of the factories were empty, and the entire strip of retail 
stores along Main Street disappeared in what was meant to be a “re-development” of 
Main Street. Unfortunately, the expected return of retail stores to replace the 
demolished ones never occurred. As a result, Main Street went, in a short period of 
time, from being the vibrant center of the town which provided jobs on one side of the 
street and shopping on the other, to a long quiet street with neither. The following two 
photos show the difference. This is mentioned here only to provide context for the topic 
at hand, which is the canal and the factories along it. 

The twists and turns that nature and fate took with regard to the canal and the 
factories could never have been predicted. As we shall see, some of them are counter¬ 
intuitive. Now, let’s take a look at the history of the canal and the factories. 



Main Street in the 1960s Main Street in the 1980s 
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2) The Earliest Mills near the River 

The mills along the canal were built after the canal was built. However there 
were mills very close to that area in 1741. There was a water-powered mill in that area 
in 1784. The canal wasn’t built until 1829, and the first mill to make use of the canal 
was not built until 1931. These mills were in the Pine Meadow section of the town of 
Windsor. The best description of life in that area at that time was by Jabez Haskell 
Hayden (1886). Here is his description of those first mills. The information in the rest 
of this section is also taken from that article. 

According to Jabez H. Hayden (1886): 

Water-power was first used to run a saw-mill on Kettle Brook, which 
was being built, or rebuilt, by the Denslow family in 1742; at that 
date, half of it was sold to Daniel Hayden, and afterward the other 
half was sold to his brother, Isaac Hayden. About twenty years later, 

Daniel Hayden had failed, and in 1769 it passed into the hands of 
Haskell & Dexter, whose families operated it jointly three quarters of 
a century, when the Dexter family became sole owners, and they still 
(1886) continue it in operation . As early as 1781 a small grist-mill 
was set up on Pine Meadow Brook, a mile and a half from the 
present village, by Ensign Eliakim Gaylord and Elijah Higley. It 
passed into the hands of Jacob Russell, who continued it about 
thirty years. The mill was afterward used for wool-carding, and later 
had several other transformations. The site is now (1886) occupied 
by William English's paper-mill. 

In 1784 Haskell & Dexter built a grist-mill below their saw-mill, and it 
was kept in operation until the building of the canal destroyed the 
water-power. They also built, in 1819, the grist-mill which is still (in 

1886) conducted by the Dexter family. In 1811 Herlehigh 

and Harris Haskell (who were born and spent their lives here) built a 
gin-distillery on the site of the present silk mill. The enterprise was 
hailed as a great boon to all the neighboring towns, because it made 
a market for their rye and corn. The business was successfully 
prosecuted until 1833. 

In 1770, Mr. Seth Dexter built a mill for ’’cloth-dressing” of wool on the site of Mr. 
C. W. Holbrook’s mill on Kettle Brook. He brought the technology to do this from 
Massachusetts. This mill, which was called “Dexter’s Clothier Works” was in operation 
for about 60 years (1770-1830). Mr. Dexter trained a number of men to set up and run 
such mills. 

Haskell and Dexter built a grist mill in 1784 (as discussed above). In 1819, they 
built a second grist mill near the old saw mill. That second grist mill is shown in a 1910 
photo below. We shall see later in this article that it was in the basement of this 
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building that Charles Dexter developed a method of manufacturing paper. The dirt road 
in front of the mill is Main Street. The grist mill was torn down in 1925, and paper 
became the source of the Dexter family fortune. This mill was across from the 
Congregational church. 



Haskell & Dexter grist mill, built in 1819. 1910 photo. 


3) Factors Leading to the Building of the Canal 

Now that we have seen that mills, including water-powered mills, existed near the 
river from around 1770 to when the canal was built in 1829, let’s look at some things 
that were happening to cause the canal to be built. 

We start with Mr. William Pynchon, who was one of New England’s first settlers, 
and probably the best businessmen among the early settlers. He was looking for a 
strategic place to found a settlement along the Connecticut River. He wanted a place 
with good soil for farming and also a place which was strategically located for the 
transportation of commercial goods. He discovered such a location that hadn’t yet been 
settled yet. It was the area we now know as Springfield. The land he found was just 
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north of the Connecticut River’s first large falls - Enfield Falls. This was as far north as 
seagoing ships could go. By founding Springfield where he did, Connecticut River 
traffic would either begin, end, or have to cross his settlement. Mr. Pynchon was a very 
savvy, forward thinking businessman. (William Pynchon, Wikipedia) 

In 1636, Mr. Pynchon sent supplies from Boston, up the Connecticut River. 
However, his vessels could go no farther than the foot of the Enfield Falls. He then 
provided land transportation for the 14 mile trip to Springfield. He built a warehouse on 
the East side of the river at the highest practicable point his vessels could reach, to 
store his goods while awaiting transit. He called the landing-place Warehouse Point. 
(Jabez Hayden, 1886) 

In the 1820s, flat-bottomed boats on the Connecticut River could be taken over 
the falls by using local “fallsmen” who moved the boat forward by using long poles. One 
man was required for each ton of cargo. Not only did the added labor costs make this 
method of overtaking the falls expensive, but the cargo could not weigh more than ten 
tons. Any additional freight had to be offloaded at Warehouse Point and warehoused for 
later transport or carried around the falls by ox teams. (Enfield Falls Canal) 

Mr. Pynchon started shipping goods as far as Springfield, even though it was 
very difficult and costly. Businessmen wanted something to be done to make shipping 
past Enfield Falls much cheaper and easier. 

In 1824, the Connecticut River Company was chartered with improving the 
navigability of the river by removing sandbars and building canals. It focussed on 
building the Enfield Falls Canal. It was found that the West side of the river was the best 
for making a canal. The people behind this were mostly businessmen from Hartford 
who wanted to increase their trade with towns that were “up-river," that is, toward 
Massachusetts. Though the improvement of navigation was the primary object, the 
backers of the work also considered waterpower to be important. (Jabez Hayden, 

1886) 

Construction of the canal began in 1827, and it was opened on November 11, 
1829. The canal was 5 1/4 miles (8.4 km) long and had a vertical drop of 32 feet (9.8 
m). The locks admitted craft up to 90 feet (27 m) long and 20 feet (6.1 m) wide. The 
businessmen who had the canal built, fully intended to profit from 

1) the tolls charged on canal traffic, 

2) the sale of mill sites, 

3) the leasing of water rights to mill operators along the last mile of the canal bank. 
(Enfield Falls Canal) 

The canal was finished in 1829. Around the locks of the canal, in Pine Meadow, 
a new settlement formed, and in 1854, it was incorporated as Windsor Locks. The 
new canal brought commerce and good fortune to Windsor Locks. Boat traffic, both for 
goods and for passengers increased immediately. The number of factories along the 
canal bank increased. When there is the potential for monetary gain, businessmen will 
come and invest. The canal provided the reason. 
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4) Factories built near the Canal from 1829 to 1844 Before the 
Railroad went through Windsor Locks 

Jabez Haskel Hayden’s 1886 article provides an excellent list of the factories built from 
the time the canal was completed until the railroad was built through Windsor Locks in 
1844. The start and end dates for these factories are provided. 

1831 - 1834 - Jonathan Danforth’s mill built door butts (hinges), 

1835 - 1837 - Samuel Williams paper-mill. 

1836 Carleton and Niles saw-mill, which became a paper mill 

About 1836 Charles Haskell Dexter began making wrapping-paper in a basement 
room of the grist-mill, his water-power being supplied by Kettle Brook. 

1838 - Haskel & Hayden silk mill 

1839 - 1957 - Royal Prouty’s wire drawing mill. 

1839 - 1842 - James H. and John F. Wells paper mill, 

1844 - H. A. Converse iron foundry, went to his son, A. W. Converse, upon his death. 

1844 - Slate & Brown built cotton machinery. During the Civil war their mill was used as 
an armory by Denslow & Chase, and many hands were employed making guns. 

That completes the list of factories listed by Jabez Haskell Hayden that were built 
between the time the canal was built in 1829 and the railroad was built through Windsor 
Locks in 1844. 


5) The Railroad comes to Windsor Locks in 1844 

As a small town between Springfield and Hartford, Windsor Locks has always 
needed transportation both for goods and for people. Before 1829, travel was by foot, 
by horse, or by horse and buggy. The streets were not paved. As we saw, a canal was 
built in 1829 to circumvent the Enfield Falls in the Connecticut River, and it was 
immediately successful in transporting people and goods between Hartford and 
Springfield. Factories were built along the canal to take advantage of both the ability to 
transport goods, and to use the water power made possible via the canal. In 1844, a 
railroad was built through Windsor Locks. It immediately replaced the canal for the 
transportation and both goods and people. However, the canal continued to sustain the 
economic growth of the town by providing water power for factories build along the 
canal. Rail traffic steadily increased, and in 1875 the present station was built to 
provide better service for travelers on the Hartford-Springfield line. Up until World 
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War II, the station served a steady flow of passengers. The railroad station ceased 
operation about 1971. Below is a photo of the Railroad Station that was built on Main 
Street in 1875. Above information from “ Great American (Railroad) Stations: Windsor 
Locks. CT fWNLV ’ 



6) The Complete List of Companies Along The Canal 

Mark S. Raber and Patrick M. Malone (1991) wrote a detailed report which 
contains the most complete listing that could be found, of the businesses that owned 
and operated the mills and factories along the canal from 1929 tol 991. The following 
map, which is from the Raber and Malone report, shows the location of each of the 16 
factory sites. It helps you visualize the information in the chronological list of companies 
at each site. After presenting the list, we will attempt to characterize the list by 
developing some summary statistics. 

The Raber and Malone report had a large fold-out page which provided 
information on the 70 companies that operated the mills and factories on the 16 sites. 
They left out one factory, the Windsor Locks Paper Corp. For purposes of 
completeness, the list below contains all 17 sites. One has been added for the 
Windsor Locks Paper Corp. For each of the 17 sites, there is a list of the names of the 
companies that occupied that site in chronological order. For each company name, the 
dates they started and ended operation are given, along with the type of product they 
manufactured. Mergers of different companies are noted, as are moves of a company 
from one site to another. The letter “c” in front of a date means “circa” = “about”. In 
some cases, information was added to this list which was not in the Raber and Malone 
report. In every case in which information was added, the name and date of the source 
is provided. 
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Factories along the canal, listed chronologically by site number. 

See map for location of the site numbers. 

This information taken from the Raber and Malone (1991) report. 


Site #1. 


- A. P. Wilks & Co., sawmill, 

- J. B. Chapman, sawmill, 

- C. B. Huchins & Co., sawmill, 

- James Outerson, paper mill, 

- Converse, Burbank & Co. paper 

- Persse & Brooks, 


1836 - 1840. 

1840 - 1847. 

1847 - 1850. 
cl 850 - 1855. 
ill, cl 856- 1857. 

1857, became part of Site #2. 


Site #2. - Persse & Brooks, Pacific paper mill, 1857 - 1862 

- Semour Paper Co. cl 862 - 1898 

- American Writing Paper Co, 1898 - 1930. Operated under its 
Windsor Paper Co. Division. Later the building was demolished. 
According to The Springfield Union of July 13, 1899, The American 
Writing Paper Co bought the Windsor Paper Co. 

- American Writing Paper Co. sold off its Windsor Locks unit on 

Jan. 11,1937. (Dec 27,1936 issue of the Boston Herald) 


Site #3. - Glover & Son machine repairs, cl 870 - 1880. 

- Windsor Locks Machine Co. manufactured paper making 
machines, cl 881 - 1920. 

- Windsor Paper Co. (owned by American Writing Paper Co.), 
cl 920, but made part of Site 2. 


Site #4 - H. A. Converse & Co., moved from Site 6b. 1867. 

-A. W. Converse & Co., cl882 - 1890 

- Plant taken over by Eli Horton & Son, cl 890 as part of Site #5. 


Site #5 - Eli Horton, worked for Persse & Brooks, made chucks at Site #7, 

cl 851 - 1864. 

- Incorporated in 1873. 

- Horton’s son-in-law, Ezra Bailey, took over cl 878 after he died. 

- Purchased Gabb Manufacturing Co, which made aviation products, 
1949. 

- Sold to Greenfield Tap and Die in 1956 by Conn. International. 

- Conn. International ran Crouse Hinds here until 1981. 
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Site #6 


- Jonathan Danforth, built door-butts, cl 835 - 1844 under various 
owners. 

Site divided cl 844 - 1864. 

Site #6a - Slate & Brown, 1844 - 1850 

- Denslow & Beach, machine shop, cl 851 - 1855 

- F. M. Brown, cotton machinery, cl851 - 1855 

-A. G.West, sewing machine maker, cl855 - 1860 

- Denslow & Chase, machine shop cl 860 - 1864 

- probable site of William Muir Army rifle contract 1863-1864 

- Dwight, Skinner & Co. sold site to Montgomery Co in 1881, and 
purchased Seymour Paper Co plant at Site #7. Montgomery made 
novelty yarns, and used site until 1989. They expanded in 
1891-1893, and again in 1904. 

(see Site #16 for more info about Montgomery) 

Site #6b - J. P. and H. A. Converse foundry, 1844 - 1860 

- H. A. Converse foundry in 1851 - 1855 timeframe 

- H. A. Converse built new plant at Site 4 in 1864. 

Sites #6a and #6b were combined in 1864 under various wool 
scouring firms, H. R.Coffin & Co, being the earliest. 

Site #7 - Samuel Williams & Whiting Hollister paper mill. (Many operator 

combinations) 1833 - 1844 

- Persse & Brooks Anchor mill. 1844 - 1856. Anchor Mill burned in 
1856, rebuilt in 1857 as part of Persse & Brooks Paper Works Co. 
cl 857 - 1662 

- Semour Paper Co., lower mill. C1862- 1882. 

- Dwight, Skinner & Co.,wool scourers, bought plant in 1882, moved 
from Site #6. 

-Anchor Paper Mill Co. bought plant in 1894, made copying, silver, 
& anti-tarnishing tissue, impression copying books to cl 920. 

- Montgomery Co. bought and demolished site cl 920, and built 
concrete factory; consolidated all operations at Site #6 and #16. 

- Principal site of Montgomery Co. tinsel manufacturing for electric, 
telephone and radio cords; military braid; drawing and 
electroplating of tinsel wire after 1925: wire mesh products after 

cl 938, metallic yarns after cl 950. It ran until 1989. 
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Site #8 


- James and John Wells Paper mill, cl 839 - 1843. Operated by C. 

P. Hollister 1843-1847. Mill burned in 1847. Ruins bought by A. & 

G. Blake for cotton batting plant. Plant sold to L. B. Chapman in 
1850. It was run as a stockinet factory by varied tenants of L. B. 
Chapman 1851-1863. 

- A. C. Medlicott & others began later. Medlicott Co, cl 863 - 1950. 
Made cut stockinet goods cl 863 - 1867. Made full fashion knit 
underwear afterwards. Site rebuilt and enlarged cl 863 - 1888. 

- Plant expanded in 1881, 1885, 1888. All operations consolidated 
here cl 888. Operations ended in 1950 

Site #9 - C. H. Dexter manila paper plant began east of canal about 

1840, probably with Kettle Brook water. 

- C. H. Dexter and E. A. Douglass enlarged paper mill in 1847. Firm 
later became the Dexter Corp., with earlier Dexter grist and saw mill. 

- Toilet paper products introduced in 1861-1862, and was made until 
1936. 

- Plant burned in 1873. Expanded in 1881. 

- New products from 1886-1895 include: tissues, Bristols, pattern 
paper, manifold linen. Plant expanded in 1898. 

- Made heavy cover papers from cl 901 - 1920. 

- Discontinued heavy cover papers in 1923. 

- After 1920, specialized in lightweight papers for condensers, 
typewriting , medical preparations, favors. 

- Plant expanded in 1924, 1927, 1930, 1954, 1959 and 1967. 

- Concentration on long-fiber paper products after cl 935, including 
teabag paper, hospital products, and other filters. 

- Dexter sold out to Ahlstrom in 2000. 

Site #10 - Royal Prouty wire drawing mill, cl 839 - 1857. 

- Site area used as part of Site no 11 by Medlicott Co. cl 863 - 1888 
(see Site #8) 

Site #11 - Leander Hodgekiss edge tools and machine shop. 1847-1849. 

- Converted to Carroll & Risley paper mill cl 849 1857 under 
several operators. 

- Site area used as Medlicott Co. subsidiary plant cl 865 - 1878. See 
Site #8. 

- Windsor Locks Electric Light Co. took over part of the site in 1893. 
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- Northern Conn. Light & Power bought Windsor Locks Electric Light 
cl 907-1908. Generated power and distributed gas from Hartford. 

- Plant sold to C.H. Dexter Corp in 1942. 

Site #12 - George P. Clark built plant for industrial trucks, casters, etc on part 

of Site #11. 1893. The firm was incorporated as George P. Clark Co 
and added a power plant in 1906. They continued development of 
materials handling products. 

- Springfield Union July 15,1958 said that George P. Clark Co sold 
its land to C. H. Dexter. 

Site #13 - H. Haskell and Jabez Hayden gin mill, 1811 - 1933 pre-dated the 

canal. Converted to silk thread mill in 1938. Mill burned and rebuilt 
in 1948. Ceased operations in 1913. 

Dwight Allen took over the silk mill from 1881 - cl 895. 

- Gudbrod Brothers. Co. sewing silk plant, cl 895 - 1900. 

- Windsor Silk Co., cl900-1913. Sold to George P. Clark Co. (Site 
#12). 

- Plant demolished cl 919. 

Site #14 - Josiah Rice plant made Wesson & Leavett rifles, cl 845. 

Undocumented others made cotton batting and twine cl 845 - 49. 
Converted to thread and twine plane by Wilmarth Thread Co. 
Operated from cl 849 - 1865. 

- Used as Medlicott Co subsidiary plant cl 865 - 1878. See Site #8. 

- F. W. Whittlesey owned tissue paper plant cl 878 until his death in 
1908. 

- new mgmt. group including Whittlesey’s widow until August 1914 
( Springfield Republican issue of August 11, 1914) 

- Springfield Republican of Nov. 23, 1921, said that the Windsor 
Locks Paper Mills was taking over the old Whittlesley paper mill 
that they had been operating. 

-According to the Springfield Republican issue of March 19, 1922, 
the Windsor Locks Paper Mills, which are the former Whittlesey 
paper Mill, are putting in concrete for new machines. 

- According to the Springfield Republican issue of January 4, 1925, 
the Windsor Locks Paper Mills, which was the Whittlesey Paper 
Mill has been owned by J. N. Smythe of Philadelphia for the past five 
years. That means that he owned it from about 1921 to about 1925. 
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-According to the Springfield Republican issue of March 26, 1930, 
the property of the Windsor Locks Paper Mills company has been 
sold at auction. The auction announcement was in the Boston 
Herald issue of March 23, 1930 

Site #15 - Philip & E. J. Ripley iron rolling mill, cl 845 - 1850. 

- Ripley & Talcott cl 850 - 1856. 

- Iron works leased to E. C. Woack cl 856 - 1857. 

- Enlarged as steel works by Farist & Windsor/Anchor Locks Steel 
Co., made crucible steel for dies and tools and some steel products 
with purchased billets, cl 860-1895. 

Site #16 - Connecticut River Co. rental factory cl 846, leased to Connecticut 

River Mills for printing cloth and umbrella goods, cl 847 - 1856. 

- Austin Dunham & Co. bought mill cl 856. Used by various textile 
operations cl 856 - 1871. 

- J. R. & George Montgomery leased Dunham mill, 1871, and made 
specialty cotton yarns and warps beginning in 1867, metal and tinsel 
yarns in 1886. Montgomery Co. expanded yarn ops. at Site #6 

in 1881. 

- Developed tinsel products for telephones, electric products, military 
braid, decorative fabrics and ribbons; Plant closed with 1920 
expansion of Site #6. 

Site #17 - Windsor Locks Paper Corp. cl 946 - cl 955 

To provide some information about the Windsor Locks Paper Corp., a set 
of newspaper articles was found that span the years 1949 to 1959. The “Story 
of Windsor Locks” shows this company as being formed in 1946. It was owned 
by Leo Cohen of New York, but operated by Miss Ida Giacopassi of Windsor 
Locks. Mr. Leo Montemerlo was foreman of the “converting room”. It 
employed 40 men, and operated 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

The Springfield Union issue of October 30,1949 had an ad by the 
Windsor Locks Paper Corp. for an experienced machine operator. 

According to the Springfield Union issue of July 21, 1953, a fire was put 
out at the Windsor Locks Paper Corp. 

According to the Springfield Union of February 25, 1953, the Windsor 
Locks Paper Corp, which suspended operations in December of 1952, will 
reopen on March 2. 

According to the Springfield union issue of February 3, 1954, the Windsor 
Locks Paper Corp. paid $40,750 in taxes. 
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According to the Springfield Union of August 3, 1955 and 
the Springfield Republican of August 20, 1955, the Windsor Locks Paper Corp. 
is cleaning up after a massive flood. 

According to the Springfield Union of April 29, 1958, a car drove into the 
canal in front of the Windsor Locks Paper Corp, about 1000 feet north of the 
canal’s locks. He was rescued by workers at the plant. 

According to the Springfield Union of January 19, 1958, the Windsor 
Locks Paper Co. has shut down for an undefined period. 

According to the Springfield Union of February 3, 1959, a fire occurred in a 
generator at the Windsor Locks Paper Corp. It was quickly found and 
extinguished before much damage was done. 

7) How the Number of Factories Changed Over Time 

The above list of companies at each of the 17 factory sites was quite long and 
filled with details. It would be useful to know how many companies were operating in 
any given year. To determine this, we need to identify for each site, the date that a 
business first opened up, and the date that the last business closed. That information 
was gotten from the above list. It is presented below. 

Site #1 - 1836 -1857 (became part of Site #2). 

Site #2 - 1857 - 1930 American Writing Paper ended in 1930. 

Site #3 - 1870 -1920 when it became part of Site #2. 

Site #4 - 1867 1890 when it became part of Site #5 (Horton). 

Site #5 - 1851 - 1981 had been Horton, but ended as Crouse-Hinds. 

Site #6 - 1835 — 1844 when it divided into 6a and 6b. 

Site #6a -1844 — became part of Montgomery in 1881. Stopped in 1989 

Site #6b -1844 — ended as H. A. Converse in 1864 when it became part of Dexter. 

Site #7 - 1833 — bought by Montgomery in 1920, ended operation in 1989. 

Site #8 - 1839 — bought by Medlicott in 1863. Ended operation in 1950. 

Site #9 - 1840 - Dexter sold out to Ahlstrom in 2000. 

Site #10 - 1839 - 1857 sold to Medlicott, ended ops in 1950. 

Site #11 - 1847 - Northern Conn Light and Power sold to Dexters in 1942. 

Site #12 - 1893 - George P Clark Sold to Dexters in 1958. 

Site #13-1811 -1913 sold to George P. Clark, plant demolished in 1919. 

Site #14 -1845 -1930 Windsor Locks Paper Mills closed. 

Site #15 - 1845 - 1895 Farist & Windsor/Anchor Locks Steel Co. 

Site #16 - 1846 - 1871 leased by Montgomery, plant closed in 1920. 

Site #17 - 1947 - 1955 Windsor Locks Paper Corp. 

Some companies owned businesses at multiple sites. In the above list, each 
company (eg Dexter) is only shown at a single site, so we can identify the number of 
businesses operating at any one time. Now that we have the start and end dates for 
each of the 17 sites, we can make a table to represent that data. The table is below: 
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1810 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1900 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 2000 


Site 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6a 

6b 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


xxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxx 


By counting the number of occupied sites at 25 year increments, we get: 


YEAR 

Num 

1850 

12 

1875 

13 

1900 

11 

1925 

8 

1950 

6 

1975 

3 

2000 

1 


Now we know the number of companies in operation every 25 years from 1850 to 
2000. From that and from the other chart we made, we can see that: 

1) the first company to operate a factory after the canal was built, started in 1833. 

2) one factory still remained in existence in 2000, and is still in existence as of this 
writing in 2017. 

3) there were never more than 13 factories operating at one time. 

4) the number of companies operating at the same time remained at about 12 from 
1859 to 1900, and then it slowly declined to 1. 

Given the above chart, we are in a position to study the factors involved in the 
rise of the factories and in their demise. We shall do that in section 9 of this article. 
Before we do that, there is one thing left to do. The only things we know about the 
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companies so far are their names, their dates of operation, the products they made, and 
the site or sites they operated in. While it is beyond the scope of this article to delve 
deeply into the history of each of the 70 companies, it would be useful to take a bit of a 
closer look at the companies operating these factories at a single time. We will do this 
for the year, 1909. The reason that year was picked is that the information is available 
for that year. 


8) Photos & Descriptions of the 12 Factories Operating in 1909 

In 1909, the Windsor Locks Journal published a booklet which had photos and 
descriptions of the 12 companies operating factories along the canal at that time. 
Edward Lanati used the photos and descriptions from that booklet in his 1976 article. 

He attributed them to the Windsor Locks Journal booklet, but did not say who the author 
was or what the title of the booklet was. Those photos and write-ups are used here. 

The writing style is dated, but fun to read. Much of the spelling and word usage are 
archaic. However reading the old 1909 writing style adds to the experience of learning 
about those old companies. That writeup could not be improved upon. It begins here 
and goes on to the end of section 8. 



J. R. Montgomery Company (cotton warps, mercerized yarn novelty yarn) 


The J. R. Montgomery Company - The firm of J. R. Montgomery was established in 
1871 for the purpose of manufacturing Cotton Warps used in Satinets (cotton fabric with 
feel of satin) and Union Cassimeres ( thin, lightweight woolen fabric). The firm was 
then composed of J. R. Montgomery as the active partner, with two others who 
constituted the partnership. A few years after, the outside interests were bought by J. R. 
Montgomery, who continued under the old name, until 1885. George Montgomery was 
taken into the business as an active partner, and the line of manufactures was enlarged, 
taking up the making of Novelty Yarns, which was new and unique line of Manufacture. 
The firm stands as the pioneer in this branch of textile industry in this country and this 
part of the business which is conducted in a separate factory, has grown steadily and 
rapidly, until its plant is of large proportions and s so evenly adjusted in all its parts as to 
furnish exceptional facilities. In 1891, the firm of J. R. Montgomery was merged into a 
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corporation under the name of The J. R. Montgomery Co, of which the novelty yarn mill 
was built. The capital of $350,000 was invested in enlarging the scope of the business. 

In 1896, this Company was first in the field in placing upon the market in this 
country an entirely new product. Mercerized Cotton Yarn. It has within a few years 
become widely known and extensively used. The Company is possessed of facilities for 
producing large quantities of Cotton Warp, in both plain and fancy colors, as well as 
Double and Twist yarns in carded combed Egyptian, Sea Island and Peeler stocks in all 
colors and printed effects. They manufacture at their Novelty Yarns mill all Yarns to 
produce novel effects in fabrics or trimmings, used all known fibers, as well as gold, 
silver, and copper tinsel, chemical compounds, glass, etc. 

The Medlicott Company - The manufacturing of Worsted and Woolen Underwear for 
men, women and Children is the business of this Company, and its goods are favorably 
known to the textile trade. The main mill was built and business started in 1863-64 by 
W. G. Medlicott and the present Company was formed in 1868. About 1880, the late C. 
D. Chaffee purchased controlling interest in the Company, and in following years added 
largely to both the buildings and the equipment. 

Northern Connecticut Light and Power Company - This Company supplies Electricity 
and Gas for light, heat and power. The Company purchased and consolidated the local 
electric lighting companies of Windsor Locks and Enfield and built the fine new plant 
shown above at Windsor Locks in 1907-8. It is equipped with modern machinery for 
producing electricity. Gas is brought in from Hartford. 



The Medlicott Company Northern Connecticut Light 


and Power Company 

The Anchor Mills Paper Company - The mill occupied by this Company is one of the 
oldest in use on the bank and was built in 1833. It was built for a paper mill and 
conducted by Persse & Brooks, who ha as one of their contracts the making of the 
paper for the New York Herald, which they continued up to the time of the Civil War. 
The building was later used as a wool scouring mill by Dwight Skinner and Company. It 
again became a paper mill in 1894 when alterations and additions were made and new 
and modern machinery was installed, and the present joint stock company was formed. 
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The company manufactures Railroad, Yellow, Buff and White Copy and Tissues, 
Impressions Copying Books, Silver and Anti-Tarnish Tissues, and many Specialties. 

Windsor Locks Machine Co. - This company was started in 1881 by E. E. Latham, 
Edwin Upton and George Glover. Mr. Latham was killed by an accident and the 
business was continued for many years by Messrs. Upton and Glover. They sold out 
their interest in 1901 to Orson T. Cone, A. F. Saxton and C. William Sadler. Messers. 
Cone and Saxton retired and the business is now under the management of Mr Sadler. 
It is a stock corporation. The building was partially destroyed by fire in 1903, but was 
rebuilt, and an addition was made in 1907 to accommodate increasing business. 



The Anchor Mills Paper Company Windsor Locks Machine Co 

Paper Mill & Steam Laundry Machinery 


C. H. Dexter & Sons Grist & Saw Mill - The oldest industry in town, and operated 
today by the fifth generation. Here in “ye olden time” was ground the Flour and Meal for 
the farmers of he surrounding country. Later the mill did wholesale grinding for the 
Springfield, Hartford and New Haven Markets, which had been superseded in the march 
of events. Now an extensive Flour, Grain and Feed business is carried on. 

It was in the basement of this old mill that C.H. Dexter began the manufacture of paper 
in 1835. 

C.H.Dexter & Sons Paper Mill - The original wooden mill on this site, built by Charles 
H. Dexter, was destroyed by fire in 1875. Rebuilt in modern construction in 1876 under 
direction of Herbert R. Coffin, who was admitted to partnership in 1865 and succeeded 
in management and ownership of the company until his death in 1901. The growing 
business demanded larger facilities and the mill has since been enlarged three times: in 
1881, 1898, and 1908, besides the purchase of Mill No. 2 at Suffield in 1902. 

Here are made the famous Princess and Unique Cover Papers, also the Star 
Manifold Linen and Onion Skin Papers and other Star Brand Specialties, Tissues, 
Bristols, Toilet, etc., which go the world over. “The sun never sets on the Star Mill 
products.” 
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C. H. Dexter & Sons 

Grist & Saw Mill established 1769 Paper Mill 


George P. Clark Company- The product of this Company consists of Hand, Platform 
and Special Trucks, Patent Rubber and Iron Wheel Casters, Drying, Ventilating and 
Exhaust Fans, Special Drying Machinery for Paper manufacturers, etc. The Trucks are 
made in a large variety of styles suitable for every purpose and for moving all kinds of 
material. The business was originated by George P. Clark, who in 1870 invented and 
patented a Rubber Roll for wool scouring, which he placed on the market. He secured 
other patents, one of which, a method of attaching tires to iron truck wheels, became a 
valuable feature of the business. The main part of the present mill was built in 1893, 
and a large addition made a few years later. In 1901 an incorporated company was 
formed, and in 1902 and electric power plant was installed, new and modern machinery 
put in, and individual electric motors attached to the various machines. 



Suspension Bridge 
Windsor Locks - Warehouse Pt. 



P. Clark Company 
Trucks, Casters, Ventilating and 
Exhaust Fans, Drying Machinery 
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Windsor & Farist Steel Mill - Formerly conducted by Windsor and Farist. A flourishing 
business was done for many years in this mill, which produced some of the finest 
cutlery steel in the country. 

Windsor Silk Company - The Silk business was begun in Windsor Locks by Haskell & 
Hayden, who in 1938 built the mill shown at the left of the Whittelsey Paper ill. It was 
one of the pioneers in this industry in Connecticut, and the manufacture of silk has been 
continued to the present time in the same building which is one of the oldest mills on the 
canal bank. 



Windsor & Farist Steel Mill Windsor Silk Company 


The Windsor Paper Company - The original owners of this mill were Persse and 
Brooks, who were succeeded by the Seymour Paper Company. This Company 
conducted a large business for many years and acquired a wide reputation for high 
grade Book and Cover Papers. Early in the year 1899 the mill was acquired by a 
company known as the Windsor Paper Company, and a few months later in the same 
year was purchased by the American Writing Paper Company, which had its main 
offices in Holyoke, Mass. The new owners at once began the work of remodeling, and 
extensive alterations and repairs were made and new modern machinery installed at a 
cost of several hundred thousand dollars. The remodeled pant resumed operations on 
April, 1901. The buildings of the plant extend 650 feet along the canal bank, and are 
225 feet deep at the widest point. It is equipped throughout with modern machinery for 
the economical production of Paper. It has three paper machines, with a daily capacity 
of 80,000 pounds. Its product is High-Grade Rope Papers, Specialties, Boards for Box 
makers, etc. 

The E. Horton & Son Co. - The industry was started in a small way by Eli Horton, who 
was the inventor of the Chuck which bears his name. The business was conducted until 
1873 under the name of E. Horton & Son, at which time a stock company was formed 
and the present corporation succeeded to the business. Property adjoining on the 
North was purchased from A. W. Converse & Co., and an iron foundry was added to the 
regular business of making Chucks. In 1903, an addition was built which more than 
double the capacity of the plant. The Company’s works are equipped throughout with 
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the best tools and machinery that can be procured, and they have perfected many 
ingenious special machines for the economical production of their goods. The Horton 
Universal Chuck was placed on the market in 1855 and it has been acknowledged 
standard ad all Universal Chucks operated by means of rack and screw are copies of 
Mr. Horton’s original invention. The Company makes Chucks in sizes suitable for 
holding the smallest drill to the largest car wheel, in an endless variety of styles. Their 
Goods go into all parts of the civilized world, and their exhibitions of Chucks in all great 
expositions have been awarded the first prize. 



The Windsor Paper Company The E. Horton & Son Co. 

Div. of American Writing Paper Co. Lathe Chucks 


This ends the section that was taken from Edward Lanati’s 1976 article, which he 
took from the booklet published by the Windsor Locks Journal. 

9) Some Factories Converted to Tobacco Business in the 1900s 

The “Story of Windsor Locks Connecticut” pamphlet provides interesting information on 
what some companies did to make use of factories along the canal in the 1900s, when their 
traditional manufacturing businesses were in decline. Two of these companies were the Bloch 
Brothers Tobacco Co., the Fuller-Russell Tobacco Co. and the Winstead Co. 

In 1923, Howard Russell, working for the Connecticut Valley Tobacco Growers 
Association, leased three floors of the Montgomery Company’s concrete mill, to store cases of 
tobacco. The Growers Association dissolved in 1927, and Mr. Russell teamed with the Bloch 
Brothers Tobacco Company to lease that same space. They used it to make chewing tobacco. 
That operation ceased in 1933, and they went into the business of packing cigar leaf tobacco, 
and they also continued to store tobacco on those floors. 

In 1937, Mr. Russell worked for the W. H. Winstead Company who was using space in 
the Horton Building for their tobacco business, but they needed more space, so they leased 
three floors of the Montgomery company’s number 1 mill. At that time, Montgomery was cutting 
back on producing cotton goods. 

In 1939, the Bloch Brothers installed modern curing rooms for the tobacco on the 
second floor of Montgomery’s Building number 5, which was called their Dye House. Shortly 
thereafter, they bought the entire building from the Montgomery Company. 
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In 1941, the Winstead Company decided to get out of the cigar business and to stick 
with the cigarette business. A new company was formed, called the Fuller-Russell Tobacco 
Company. The Fuller-Russell Tobacco Company and the Bloch Brothers Tobacco Company 
were still operating when the “Story of Windsor Locks Connecticut” pamphlet was written in 
1954. 


This section of this chapter was added to provide more insight to what was happening to 
the mills and factories along the canal in the early to mid 1900s, when the manufacturing 
companies were faltering. We saw in Section 7 above, that the number of companies in the 
mills was going down during that time period. Now we see that some enterprising tobacco 
companies took advantage of that to use those mills, which were designed for other purposes, 
to store and process tobacco. The Fuller-Russell company closed in 1971. The fact that 
tobacco companies worked in the factories in the 1920-70 timeframe is not well known. 

10) Conclusions and Lessons Learned 

The goal of this article was to learn: 

- the history of the canal and the factories along it, 

- the factors which caused their initiation, 

- the factors which caused their rise and their fall, and 

- the resulting effects on the town of Windsor Locks. 

(Background) Mills and factories, including those which were water-powered, existed in 
Pine Meadow, in the 1700s, long before the canal was built in 1829. 

The history of the canal can be summarized as follows: 

- A group of businessmen from Hartford planned for and funded the canal, to allow the 
passage of boats between Hartford and Springfield. Without a canal, boats could not 
go up-river past the Enfield Falls. There were special boats which could go over the 
falls, but they were difficult and expensive to operate. 

- The canal was built to make money from both the transportation of people and goods, 
and the selling of water power to the future mills. 

- The building of the canal did result in its use for the transportation of people and 
goods, and the result was immediate. 

- The canal resulted in the town of Windsor Locks being incorporated in 1854. 

- The boom in transporting people and goods by boat only lasted about 15 years 
(1829-1844). 

- The train line connected Hartford and Springfield in 1844. When this happened, the 
railroad immediately took over the transport of both people and goods between 
Hartford and Springfield 

- After 1844, the canal company had to rely on selling water power to make its money. 

The factories along the canal were located on seventeen sites between the canal 
and the river. A chronological list of companies that occupied each of the seventeen lots 
during the period from 1830 to 2000 was shown. For each company, the list gave its 
primary products, the dates it started and ended operations, and the site it was on. 
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The next step was to develop a chart of how many companies were in operation 
in those factories in any given year between 1830 and 2000. The results were: 

• The first mill along the canal started in 1833. 

• There were never more than 13 mills operating along the canal at any one time. 

• The number of mills operating along the canal was flat at about 12 from 1850 to 
1900. 

• The number of operating mills went steadily down, from 11 in 1900, to 8 in 1925 to 6 
in 1950 to 3 in 1975 to one in 1990. 

Of the more than 70 companies along the canal from 1733 to 1990, we saw that: 

- Many of them didn’t last very long. 

- Many changed management often. 

- There were a number of mergers. 

- A few companies (Dexter, Horton, Montgomery) did last a long time. 

It would be outside of the scope of this article to review all 70 of the companies 
that ever operated in the factories by the canal. We reviewed the 12 companies that 
were in operation in the factories along the canal in 1909. While not a review of all of 
the factories, this snapshot of the mills in 1909 was useful. The information was from 
the 1976 article by Lanati. Finally, we reviewed some tobacco companies which found 
ways to use the factories when the manufacturing companies no longer needed the 
space. The use by those small tobacco companies was not a major factor in Windsor 
Locks business, but it is an interesting twist to what was happening as the 
manufacturing companies going out of business. 

What were some of the problems that companies along the canal faced? This 
topic was not covered in this paper. The Raber and Malone report covers the topic. 

The problems included: 

- The factories were often flooded, because the they were in a flood zone of the 
Connecticut River. 

- Fires could not be put out easily because fire trucks couldn’t get to the factories. 

- People who worked at the mills walked to work or went by bicycle. That limited the 
distance that workers could live from the factories. 

- The factories had to keep re-tooling their manufacturing machinery because of 
continual changing public tastes. 

What “outside forces” caused the growth and the demise of the companies? The 

following are some ideas from United States history which help in understanding what 
happened with the canal and the factories along it. 

- The companies along the canal built up quickly in the 1830s and 40s, just before the 
Civil War started. The Civil war was from 1861-1865. Some of the factories provided 
guns and other supplies for the Army. 

- The Second Industrial Revolution in the United States occurred between 1840 and 
1870. New technologies became available for mass production and for efficient 
transportation of goods and people. The factories along the canal were an example 
of this. 
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- After 1950, the manufacturing industry of the United States went into a steep decline, 
as can be seen in the following chart. 

The following chart shows that American businesses were switching from 
manufacturing goods to providing services, starting around 1950. Competition from 
low-cost manufacturing in other countries was one of the key factors. Large multi¬ 
national companies were taking over from single owner factories. This was similar to 
the “Mom and Pop” stores being replaces by the stores of large national chains. All of 
these factors played roles in the decline of factories across America, including those 
along the canal in Windsor Locks. 

Private-sector output 
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“History Lesson:Understanding the Decline in Manufacturing" 
MinnPost, Louis D. Johnston, Feb. 22,2012 


What effects did the demise of the factories along the canal have on Windsor 

Locks? 

1. There was a large loss of jobs, especially for unskilled workers. 

2. The town lost a great deal of tax revenue. 

3. The downtown Windsor Locks lost its ability to attract outside entrepreneurs, 
investors and their money. 

4. The loss of the business leaders meant there were fewer people in Windsor Locks 
who could act as role models for the next generation of potential businessmen. 

5. The town lost a group of men who were not only good at business but who played 
key roles in Windsor Locks government. It is important for a town or city to have 
government leaders who are well versed in business. 

6. For more than a century, Main Street had been the business center and the social 
hub of Windsor Locks. Windsor Locks lost its manufacturing industries at about the 
same time it lost the retail side of Main Street in the “re-development” project, which 
did not result in the return of retail businesses as expected. After losing both the 
factories and its retail outlet center, Windsor Locks became a quite different town. 
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7. Windsor Locks lost many of its major “benefactors," that is, rich and powerful men 
who made large donations to the town of Windsor Locks over the century in which 
the factories were strong. 

8. The demise of the factories, followed by fires at some of the abandoned factories, 
left a string of abandoned structures which have fallen further into blighted condition. 
This has been going on form more than a half a century. 

Towns across the entire United States saw manufacturing businesses rise in the 
industrial revolution of the 1800s, and die off during the switch from manufacturing to 
services in the late 1900s. This was not unique to Windsor Locks. 

Are there lessons that can be learned from what happened? 

Here are two possibilities. 

1) Towns and cities, like individuals, are investors. Probably the most frequently given 
advice to investors is: Diversify. Don’t put all of your investments in one area. 

2) When the jobs in the mills went away, there were few alternatives for unskilled 
workers. The best hedge that a person can have against the loss of a job is having 
skills which are in demand, and which stay in demand. The best options are a college 
degree or a license in a skilled trade (electrician, plumber, heating and air conditioning). 

The lasting impact of the canal being built was that Windsor Locks was born. 

Doing research to determine what happened in the past is difficult. Learning how 
to avoid problems that arose in the past is much more difficult. However it is the most 
important reason to study history. Possible “lessons learned” need to be hypothesized, 
and then opened for discussion. Discussion insures that better ideas rise to the 
surface, and ideas that do not hold up under scrutiny are dismissed. The ideas written 
here are merely suggestions for further discussion and debate. The reader should 
develop his/her own ideas as to what lessons can and should be learned. I hope that 
the ideas expressed here are useful to you in doing that. 

I thank Mickey Danyluck for providing me with copies of the Raber and Malone 
(1991) report and the Lanati (1976) article. Both are out of print, and are very difficult to 
obtain. Both turned out to be extremely valuable in the development of this article. 

11) Sources for This Article 

1 - Windsor Locks : From the Memorial History of Hartford County, CT, BY Jabez H. 
Hayden, Esq. Edited by J. Hammond Trumbull. LL.D, Published by E.. L. Osgood, 1886. 

2 - Great American (Railroad) Stations: Windsor Locks. CT (WNL) . 
http://www.greatamericanstations.com/Stations/WNL 

3 - Windsor Locks Train Station: Our History - Windsor Locks EIDC 
http ://www. wltrai n .o rg/h i sto ry. htm I 
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4 - “ Enfield Falls Canal ", article on the canal in Wikipedia. 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Enfield_Falls_Canal 

6 - “ The Plow, the Loom and the Hearth - Volume 8 " 1856, contains information on 
three of the mills along the canal. 

7 - “A brief account of the Windsor Locks Canal”, by Edward E Lanati, 1976. 

8 - Windsor Locks Canal, by Maria Giannuzzi, 2007, Arcadia Pub. March 10, 2012 

9 - William Pynchon - Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/William Pvnchon 

10 - History lessons: Understanding the decline in manufacturing, By Louis D. 
Johnston I 02/22/12, https://www.minnpost.com/macro-micro-minnesota/2012/02/ 
historv-lessons-understanding-decline-manufacturing 

11 - “The Story of Windsor Locks, Connecticut: 1663 - 1954”, written and published by 
the Historical Subcommittee of the Windsor Locks Centennial Committee. 1954 

12 - “Final Report, Historical Documentation, River Canal Center Feasibility Study and 

Master Plan: Windsor Locks Canal Heritage State Park”, written by Michael S. Raber 
and Patrick M. Malone, Raber Associates, 81 Dayton Road, PO Box 46, South 
Glastonbury, CT 06073. (203) 633-9026. 
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Chapter 34 


Jack Redmond: Windsor Locks Historian 



Jack Redmond 


Jack Redmond was a well-known and beloved member of the Windsor Locks 
community. He was born in New Haven on December 24,1922. He played ice hockey 
in high school, and graduated from Commercial High in New Haven in 1941. He was in 
the US Army from 1943-1946 and served on Guam, where he was made First Sergeant, 
then returned to New Haven and married Rita Bethke in 1946. He graduated from the 
University of New Haven in 1955. The Redmonds then moved to California, 

Connecticut, and Indiana, before settling in Windsor Locks in 1964. Jack worked at 
Combustion Engineering for 21 years, and served on the Windsor Locks Fire 
Commission for 5 years. He also volunteered with his wife at Bradley Field for 24 years. 
Jack and Rita were married for 65. Jack and Rita had 2 daughters, Nancy and Patti, 
five grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. His wife, Rita, passed away in 
September, 2012. After the loss of his wife, Jack moved to Cape Cod. He passed away 
there on September 1,2014. ( http://www.windsorlockslibrary.org/redmond.htmh 

Jack and his wife, Rita, liked to travel, play golf, and spend time at the beach. 
They often could be seen at the Donut Kettle or attending summer concerts. Jack 
retired from Combustion Engineering in 1985. He lived in Windsor Locks for 48 years. 
He was such a passionate basketball fan, that he was made a member of the Windsor 
Locks Sports Hall of Fame. While Jack did a lot for the town, the thing that he will 
always be remembered for is his weekly column in the Windsor Locks Journal, named 
“Cabbages and Kings”, which ran for 24 years, ( http://www.windsorlocks-hof.com/jack- 
and-rita-redmond/) 
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In his first column, on April 24,1975 Jack laid out his vision for his series of 
columns beautifully, simply and with elegance. He said: “The time has come, 
the walrus said, to talk of many things: of shoes, and ships, and sealing wax, of 
cabbages and kings. And why the sea is boiling hot, and whether pigs have wings’”. ( a 
quote from Lewis Carroll’s Through the Looking Glass Darkly) . 

He continued: “Move over, Earl Wilson, William Buckley, Bill Lee, Art Buchwald, 

Erma Bombeck, . a novice is endeavoring to break into the big leagues.Ido 

not, in my wildest dreams, ever hope to attain the writings of the above-mentioned 
writers of the fourth estate, however, a guy has to start somewhere, and what better 
place than Windsor Locks.” 

That was an elegant piece of thinking and writing. He had both high hopes and a 
self-effacing style. He was obviously well-acquainted with literature, and he was going 
to take high-style writing to a small town setting. What he said next showed a great 
deal of insight into the soul of Windsor Locks. He said: “But enough about the writer... 
people want to hear and read about people - people who make up the news in Windsor 
Locks and Connecticut, people who have made their marks in our town by way of the 
political, civic, fraternal and coaching circles. Mr reasons are very simple.... people 
make the best stories.” 

Jack took a unique approach. He wanted to write about people because that is 
what people like to read about. He wasn’t going to write about everyone. He was going 
to focus on “people who have made their marks”, on leaders on people who stand out 
because of their accomplishments. Anyone who has read his columns knows that he 
achieved his goals admirably. He turned out to be a leader and a role model, but he 
didn’t write about himself, so it is left to this article to pay him tribute. 

“Cabbages and Kings” 

- ran for 24 years. 

- covered approximately 1,200 columns, and thus about 1,200 individuals. 

- is organized into 28 volumes in the Windsor Locks Library. 

- is available on-line via the Windsor Locks Public Library website. 
http://www.windsorlockshistory.org/cabbages-and-kings 

Jack Redmond’s weekly series of columns on local individuals provides a unique 
history of the town from 1975 to 1999. It is not a history as would be found in a history 
book. It is a more personal view of recent Windsor Locks’ happenings as seen through 
the eyes of the citizens being interviewed. He wrote about history as it was happening. 

Jack’s columns are more “person-centric” than “event-centric”, so they help bring 
events to life in written form. All of Jack’s columns in which people describe their own 
experiences are considered by historians to be “primary sources”, which are the most 
valuable type of sources for historical information. 

Jack’s final column was as poignant and thought-provoking as his first. He 
wrote with charm, wit, insightfulness and wisdom. In that last column, he looked back 
over his 24 years of writing columns for the Windsor Locks Journals and said: “I have 
had the honor and sincere pleasure of meeting so many fine people in town ... the 
clergy, politicians, coaches, teachers and students and just regular folks that made up 
this fine town.” 
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It is important to read Jack’s last column closely and carefully. Jack did not want 
to stop writing. He stated why he was ending his long series of columns when he said: 
“It’s not my age. I have not lost the ability to write or to type, or meet people face to face 
for an interview,...Frankly, it is just too difficult to find new people to interview for their 
stories. At times, I had 10 or more intended interviewees, but the list is disappearing.” 

Jack left it to the people of Windsor Locks to figure out why he was having a hard 
time finding more people that he wanted to interview. Yet it would behoove anyone 
interested in the future of the town to try to figure out what he meant. That is beyond 
the scope of this article. However, chapters 36 and 37 of this book attempt to shed 
light on that question. 

Jack didn’t think of himself has a historian. Historians write about the past. Jack 
wrote about the people that he interviewed. Of course, many of those interviewees 
talked about their past, but Jack’s focused on the people he was interviewing. Jack left 
the town with a treasure trove of information that historians can examine and interpret. 

The French mathematician and philosopher, Henri Poincare, was asked, “What is 
the difference between an intelligent person and an average person?” Henri’s answer 
was that when you present a difficult problem to a highly intelligent person and to a 
person of average intelligence, the most important aspects of the problem are quickly 
seen by the highly intelligent person. By that definition, Jack Redmond was a highly 
intelligent person. He realized that if you want the people of Windsor Locks to read 
what you write, you have to write about what they want to read. Jack said, in his 
opening column, that he was going to write about the leaders of the Windsor Locks 
community, because people are what people want to read about. He did just that, and 
it worked. There is a lesson there for current and future historians. Just writing about 
events of the past is not nearly as interesting as telling the stories of people that the 
townspeople know or have known, and can relate to. 

Sources: 

http://www.windsorlocks-hof.com/iack-and-rita-redmond/ 

Windsor Locks Hall of Fame writeup on Jack and Rita Redmond 

http://www.leqacv.com/obituaries/hartfordcourant/obituarv.aspx?pid=172341282 
John P. Redmond Obituary, Hartford Courant, Sept, 3, 2014 

http://www.windsorlockslibrarv.org/redmond.html 

“Cabbages and Kings” introductory page at the Windsor Locks Public Library website 
http://www.windsorlockshistorv.orq/cabbaaes-and-kinqs 

Listing of the volumes of “Cabbages and Kings” columns on the Windsor Locks Public Library 
website 
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Chapter 35 


Red Leary: Athlete, Entrepreneur, 
Community Leader 

Elmer G. Leary was a well known citizen of Windsor Locks from the early 1900s 
to the 1960s. Everyone called him “Red”. He was an athlete, an entrepreneur, and a 
prominent leader in the town’s civic and fraternal organizations. 

Red Leary’s Sports Accomplishments 

Red Leary was born on January 28, 1898. He was a member of the first 
graduating class of the Loomis Institute in Windsor in 1918. He blossomed as an 
athlete in high school. 


1917-18 l.oomis Football Team 



Edgar G. “Red” Leary is second from right in middle row. 


Red was elected to the Windsor Locks Athletic Hall of Fame. The writeup of his 
election to that group states: 

During his tenure at Loomis, he was a star on their initial 
football team and played other varsity sports as well. Following his 
graduation from Loomis, several colleges pursued him to play 
football, but he enlisted in the United States Army. 

After serving in the Army, Red returned to Windsor Locks and 
joined the local “Clay Hill” football team which went undefeated for 
two consecutive seasons in the early 1920s, winning all 14 games 
and two successive championships. This was during an era, before 
the advent of professional football, as we know it today, when the 
very best athletes competed only on local and regional teams. He 
also played two seasons with the West Side professional football 
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team in Hartford. During these years, Red also played basketball on 
various semi-pro teams in Connecticut. 

The Clay Hill Football Team brought Windsor Locks to the 
attention of all of New England and beyond. Townspeople embraced 
the team and supported it by attending its games in large numbers. 

These were truly great days in a long and distinguished history of 
Windsor Locks athletics. 

Red Leary’s Service Station 

Red Leary was a Windsor Locks’ businessman in the first half of the 1900s. He 
started in business as a partner of Thomas F. Dempsey in the ownership of a unique 
service station on Main St. In the photograph below, notice that the gas pumps were 
right on the curb of Main Street. A note on the back of this photo said that it was the 
last gas station in the state of Connecticut to have its pumps right on the street. 



Red Leary’s Mobil Station 

First National Supermarket 


The Dempsey and Leary gas station was started in 1923. Below is a photo of 
Tom and Red in front of their service station. Red and Tom owned that station jointly 
from 1923 to 1937, when Red bought Tom’s share and became the sole owner. Their 
business was at 92 Main St, between Church and Spring Streets. According to the 
August 17,1962 Springfield Union, their business included not only automotive 
servicing, but also radio sales and servicing. 
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The following photo shows the same gas pump as previous photo, but it was 
taken from the other direction. 



Below is a photo of Tom Dempsey and Red Leary in the parts department of their 
service station. 



Thomas Dempsey and Elmer “Red” Leary in their service station at 
92 Main St. Windsor Locks. ~ Mid 1920s. 

Between Church & Spring Streets, south of the First National Supermarket 
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In the next photo, you can better visualize the location of the Dempsey and Leary 
service station by noting that it was across Main Street from the Montgomery building. 



Leary and Dempsey Service Station, 92 Main St. Windsor Locks. Conn. 




Dempsey and Leary’s service station began to sell household appliances! Here 
is an ad that they placed in the Springfield Republican on December 4, 1930, which 
featured radios. 

Local newspapers had many such advertisements by Dempsey and Leary from 
1930 to 1933, which featured radios, refrigerators and other household appliances. 
Below is an April 17,1932 ad for Majestic Refrigerators. 
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first in the Quality field 
at the sensational price of 


Refrigeration 


F O. B. 

FACTORY 


Installed in Your Home for $109.50 


The Radio Shop 

LUDLOW 

GavigUo & Lalotimeao 
MILLERS FALLS 
Franklin Radio Store 
NORTH ADAMS 
E. V ad nail & Sons 
(Mohawk Garage) 
NORTHAMPTON 

MeCallum'a Department Store 
PITTSFIELD 

Mayen Store 
The Radio Shop 


Brvffee Motor Sales 
SOUTH DEERFIELD 
Hoeley Brothers 

TURNERS FALLS 

Stephen R. Drago & Co. 

WARE 

Leahan Motors 

WESTFIELD 

Elm Cycle & Auto Supply Co. 


Richard Baltistonl 

CONNECTICUT 


Theodore R. Ahrens 


[Dempsey | dt|L«ary. • Inc.| 

VERMONT 


J. C. Johnson 
BURLINGTON 
W. G. Reynolds Co. 

OASTLETON 

C. J. Coon 

CHESTER DEPOT 

E. J. Davis Hardware Co. 

DANBV 

George LeVans 

DERBY LINE 

J. E. Perkins 

EISOSBURQ FALLS 

Fay F. Duffy 


A. D. Douglas 
ISLAND FOND 
Scribner's Garage 
MANCHESTER CENTRE 


In 1941, Red sold his service station, and opened a larger store in a new, 
building on the corner of Grove and Main Streets. His new store gave him more floor 
space to display the appliances. 

His new store added more electrical appliances and home furnishings. This 
store was in operation from 1941 to 1962, when he leased it to Dominick Auto Parts. 
Red sold his store’s inventory and retired in 1962. 



Red Leary’s store, Comer of Main & Grove Streets 
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Red was married to Wilhemina Driscoll. They had three children, Sheila, Mary 
Ellen and William. All three were quite accomplished. William became a lawyer. Mary 
Ellen graduated “Cum Laude” from Boston College’s School of Nursing. Sheila 
graduated from Emmanuel College and became an elementary school teacher in 
Windsor Locks. Sheila was also an excellent equestrienne. 

Red was active in the community during and after his career. He was active in 
the Lions Club, the 4H Club, the Boy Scouts, and the American Legion. A search of 
local newspapers showed dozens of articles about his leadership in these 
organizations. 

The November 14,1943 issue of the Springfield Republican had an article about 
the first venture of the Lions Club which had been founded earlier that year. Red Leary 
led a campaign to buy an ambulance for the town of Windsor Locks. Red Leary, 
together with his committee, consisting of Thomas A. Grasso, Philip J. Kohler, Arthur F. 
Cannon and Fred J. Kervick organized a door to door solicitation to collect the 
necessary funds. They used the money to buy a eight cylinder Oldsmobile ambulance. 

The May 22,1953 Springfield Union had an article in which, Red Leary, President 
of the Lions Club, bought a 1953 Packard ambulance to replace the 1943 ambulance 
which they had bought for the town a decade earlier. That ambulance had been used 
650 times in that decade. 

Red was honored at the Old Timers Night celebration in the Fireman’s hall of the 
“new” Fire and Police Building. (Springfield Union, Dec. 15, 1958 

Red Leary died at the age of 77, on May 1, 1975. He will be remembered as a 
star athlete, an army veteran, a successful local businessman, a community leader and 
family man. 



Elmer G. “Red” Leary 
1898-1975 
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Chapter 36 


Socioeconomic Status: 
Comparing Windsor Locks 
with other Connecticut Towns 
in 1960,1970 and 1980 


Background 

Socio-Economic status (SES) is a combined measure of persons or places 
based on income, education and occupation. Income, education and occupation are 
highly correlated. People with higher levels of education generally have higher incomes 
and more desirable jobs. Traveling through the towns and cities of Connecticut, one 
can quickly get a feel for which towns have a higher or lower socioeconomic status. 

The downtown buildings, the homes, the parks and the streets all give off signs of 
higher or lower socioeconomic status. That, in turn, has a large effect on the future of 
the town. Generally, individuals and families move into communities with as high an 
economic status as they can afford. The effects of socioeconomic status on physical 
and psychological health, family life, the education of children, political participation, and 
other variables have been studied. 

The choices that a town makes in terms of taxation have an effect on the future 
socioeconomic status of the town. Low taxes mean less money for education, for 
avoiding blight, and for cultural events. Choices that a town makes in terms of zoning, 
the inclusion of subsidized housing, and the use of tools such as Architectural Control 
Boards, have an enormous effect on a town’s socioeconomic status. 

The purpose of this article is not politics (that is, affecting the future), but history 
(what happened in the past). Windsor Locks has had a rich history of changing 
environments which have evolved to its current state. The fact that the town is on the 
Connecticut River yielded for industry because the river provided opportunities for 
transportation and water power. A transportation problem on the river led to the building 
of the canal, which caused Windsor Locks to be incorporated as a separate town. The 
river and the existence of cities such as Hartford and Springfield near the river, led to 
the building of the train line through Windsor Locks. Factories built up along the canal, 
and in the early 1900, immigration from Europe provided the unskilled laborers needed 
by the factories. A vibrant and bustling town grew up along Main Street, which ran 
alongside the canal and the railroad track. 

Until the 1950s, Windsor Locks consisted of the “downtown” section between 
Main and West Streets. Everything to the west of West Street was primarily farmland. 
Citizens of other towns came to Windsor Locks to shop. A great deal of wealth was 
created by a number of individuals and families in the downtown section of Windsor 
Locks. In the 1950s, Bradley Field and the area around it grew into a powerful aviation- 
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based community. Large aviation industries moved in, and began hiring. Windsor 
Locks expanded rapidly during the 1950s and 1960s. Population increased by 120% in 
the 1950s, and another 30% in the 1960s. To house that population, large numbers of 
tract homes were built in the area between West Street and Bradley Field. By 1980, 
there was little land left for development. Windsor Locks was “full”. 

In the 1960s, the town government began the process of “Re-development” of 
Main Street’s “downtown area”. It bought up all of the retail stores along Main Street 
and the buildings behind them which were contained a large number of low-cost rental 
rooms and apartments. In the 1970s, all of those buildings were razed, to make room 
for new businesses to move in. Unfortunately the influx of new businesses never 
materialized. Some of the land was used to build housing. A few businesses, such as 
the CVS Pharmacy and a Dunkin Doughnut shop did appear. 

Since the 1980s, no more major changes occurred Windsor Locks which affected 
the nature of the town. Fortunately, in 1980, researchers at the University of Connecticut 
did a study of the socioeconomic status of all of the cities and town of Connecticut. 

They used US Census data from the as far back as 1960, to come up with measures of 
each town’s education, and the incomes and jobs of its residents. Then they combined 
those three measures into a single measure of Socioeconomic Status (SES) for each 
town. 

This study by University of Connecticut researchers is virtually unknown in 
Windsor Locks. The purpose of this article is to summarize the study and its results, 
and to make that information available to townspeople who are interested in learning 
how their town compared with other towns of Connecticut in 1960, 1970 and 1980. 

The 1983 Study of the Socioeconomic Status of Connecticut Towns 

On Nov. 1,1983, William H. Groff and Robert W. Braden, of the University of 
Connecticut, published a research study called: “Socioeconomic Index Scores for 
Connecticut.” The introduction to their study explains: 

The relationship between the socioeconomic status of an 
individual or social group and various other social and economic 
phenomena has been clearly demonstrated in numerous 
sociological studies. Socioeconomic status has been shown to 
be closely related to such varied phenomena as childbearing 
attitudes, family stability, political behavior, physical and mental 
health, housing conditions, community participation and so forth. 

Thus, socioeconomic status is a valuable indicator of the 
characteristics of an individual or group which can be useful for 
policy formation and socioeconomic planning. 

The importance of socioeconomic variables in determining life 
styles and life chances has been further emphasized by the fact 
that they are not limited to individuals or family groups, but are 
useful also in the analysis of larger geographical units. „„„„„„ 
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The socioeconomic status of an area may be used as an 
indicator of a number of trends such as: 

(1) the basic processes of population change (fertility, mortality 
and migration); 

(2) social service needs and facilities; and 

(3) various compositional features of the area's population such 
as labor force experience, household living arrangements, 
scholastic attainment, health care practices, resource 

development, etc.Socioeconomic index scores are a 

useful indicator since they can be correlated to other social and 
economic phenomena in the analysis of social change. 

Using data from the 1980 US Census, Groff and Braden developed three 
metrics: 

- Occupation: The percentage of employed persons 16 years of age and 

over who were working at blue-collar occupations (craftsmen, operators, or non-farm 
laborers). 

- Education: The percentage of the population age 25 years and over 
who had completed less than four years of high school. 

- Income: The percentage of workers who earn below $7,500 per year. 

They then used a statistical techniques to modify the metrics so that higher 
scores mean better performance. From that, they developed another statistical 
technique to turn those metrics into “standardized scores”. Finally, the three metrics 
were then integrated into a single metric of overall socioeconomic status, which would 
be applied to each town. A detailed explanation of these statistical techniques is 
beyond the scope of this article. It is fair to say that one would need an advanced 
degree in the field of statistics to understand them. To learn more about these statistical 
techniques, read Groff and Braden’s report. 

The list of scores that they developed for each of the 169 towns in the state of 
Connecticut is found below in Table 1. 

The “non-technical” reader, however, should not just take the validity of such 
measures on faith. A good way to evaluate the goodness (validity) of the metric is to do 
some checks to see if the resulting scores have “face validity”. In other words, do the 
scores that the various towns received seem reasonable. An informal way to do that is 
the to pick a set of about five Connecticut towns which the reader feels confident that he 
can list in order from the highest (best) to the lowest (worst). Then, note the score 
given for each in Table 1. If Groff and Braden’s scores are in the order predicted, then 
the reader should have confidence in the metrics used. The reader can make more 
such lists and check to see if Groff and Braden’s results match theirs. 

Another method of judging the face validity of Groff and Braden’s metric is to just 
study the rank-ordered list of Connecticut towns from 1 to 169, and see if the list looks 
“right”. 

Below is Groff and Braden’s Table 1. The town names are listed on the left, 
starting with New Caanan, which got the highest SES score of all Connecticut towns 
and cities. Next you see the Occupation, Education and Income scores, which are 
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close to 100, which would be a perfect score. Then you see the SES Index score of 
97.9, which is the highest composite SES score that was given. To the right of that, you 
see a 1, which is its 1980 rank. Then you see a 1970 SES score and then a 1960 SES 
score. You can see that New Caanan ranked 6th in 1960 and 1970 and jumped to 
number 1 in 1980. 

As you go down the list, you see all the scores decrease. You will see that 
Windsor Locks ranked 111 out of 169 in 1980. In 1970, it ranked 81, and in 1960, it 
ranked 63. Windsor Locks suffered a massive downward slide. The scores for 
Occupation, Education and Income are only given for 1980. Since there are 169 towns 
and cities, the halfway point was about 85, and the three-quarter point was at 127. So, 
about three quarters of the towns and cities of Connecticut ranked above Windsor 
Locks in 1980. The lowest ranked city or town on this Socioeconomic Status scale was 
Hartford. 


Table 1: Socioeconomic Index Scores for Connecticut Towns: 1980. 


TOWN 

1980 Modified Standardized Scores 
(100-Standardized Percentile Score) 

Occupation Fducation Income 

Socioeconomic 

Index 1980 

Scores Rank 

1970 

Rank 

1960 

Rank 

New Canaan 

99.9 

94.1 

99.4 

97.9 

1 

6 

6 

Weston 

97.7 

99.9 

95.0 

97.6 

2 

1 

5 

Wilton 

91.2 

98.9 

100.0 

96.7 

3 

5 

8 

Simsbury 

91.3 

95.7 

96.8 

94.7 

4 

3 

10 

Westport 

95.3 

93.0 

91.2 

93.2 

5 

4 

4 

Darien 

90.9 

91.8 

95.7 

92.9 

6 

2 

1 

Redding 

87.2 

92.4 

98.2 

92.7 

7 

7 

15 

Woodbridge 

92.8 

87.5 

97.5 

92.6 

8 

9 

7 

Avon 

91.0 

91.3 

91.3 

91.2 

9 

17 

18 

Ridqefield 

85.8 

92.1 

90.3 

89.5 

10 

8 

31 

Madison 

80.4 

94.0 

87.8 

87.5 

11 

12 

28 

Easton 

85.9 

81.8 

90.2 

86.0 

12 

25 

2 

Sherman 

72.6 

89.7 

92.5 

85.0 

13 

33 

69 

Orange 

80.7 

80.1 

93.9 

85.0 

14 

10 

13 

Greenwich 

87.1 

75.0 

90.7 

84.3 

15 

20 

14 

Glastonbury 

79.6 

82.3 

88.0 

83.3 

16 

15 

21 

Bridgewater 

71.1 

79.9 

98.0 

83.0 

17 

28 

92 

We3t Hartford 

87.5 

74.3 

86.2 

82.7 

18 

11 

5 

East Granby 

75.8 

74.3 

96.9 

82.4 

19 

21 

34 

Granby 

71.7 

77.7 

96.0 

81.9 

20 

14 

20 

Farmington 

75.4 

76.5 

93.5 

81.9 

21 

27 

24 

Woodbury 

65.7 

82.6 

97.1 

81.8 

22 

39 

38 

Cheshire 

74.4 

78.8 

92.0 

81.8 

23 

16 

12 

Brook field 

70.8 

83.1 

91.0 

81.7 

24 

19 

11 

Canton 

69.6 

81.9 

89.3 

80.3 

25 

30 

41 

Guilford 

70.2 

81.7 

88.5 

80.2 

26 

38 

77 

Salisbury 

85.3 

73.5 

81.3 

80.1 

27 

46 

33 

Newtown 

69.5 

1 6.6 

92.1 

79.5 

28 

41 

42 

Burlington 

59.7 

81.5 

94.8 

78.7 

29 

103 

70 

Mansfield 

83.8 

79.3 

72.4 

78.6 

30 

52 

104 

Roxbury 

68.5 

85.6 

80.9 

78.4 

31 

48 

25 

Marlborough 

73.4 

76.2 

85.0 

78.2 

32 

32 

62 

South Windsor 

64.4 

73.0 

95.8 

77.8 

33 

35 

37 


THIS TABLE CONTINUES ON THE NEXT TWO PAGES. 
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Table Is Socioeconomic Index Scores for Connecticut Towns: 1980 


TOWN 


Bethany 

Tolland 

Trumbull 

Old Lyme 

Ledyard 

East Lyme 

Bloomfield 

Fairfield 

Rocky Hill 

Lyme 

Bolton 

liebron 

Monroe 

Middlebury 

Washington 

Wethersfield 

Andover 

Columbia 

Newington 

New Fairfield 

Warren 

Windsor 

Southbury 

Ellington 

Killingworth 

Bethlehem 

Bethel 

Essex 

Barkhamsted 

Suffield 

Durham 

Hartland 

Manchester 

Cromwell 
New Hartford 
Kent 

Coventry 

Hampton 

Pomfret 

Willington 

Hamden 

Branford 

North Haven 

Somers 

Clinton 

Ashford 

Last ford 

East Hampton 

Cornwall 

Old Saybrook 

Litchfield 

New Milford 

Stamford 

Waterford 

Woodstock 

Berlin 

Westbrook 

Haddam 

Portland 

Milford 

Croton 

North Branford 

Shelton 

Colebrook 

Oxford 

Morris 

Goshen 

Sharon 

Norwalk 

Wallingford 

Enfield 

Vernon 


1980 Modified Standardized Scores 

(100-Standardized Perce nti le Score) Socioeconomic 


Occupation 

Education 

Income 

Index 

Scores 

1980 

Rank 

1970 

Rank 

1960 

Rank 

65.6 

78.8 

87.7 

77.4 

34 

13 

19 

61.9 

75.8 

93.7 

77.2 

35 

80 

117 

71.6 

66.2 

93.2 

77.1 

36 

29 

27 

61.2 

81.4 

87.5 

76.7 

37 

53 

93 

61.0 

83.7 

85.2 

76.7 

38 

31 

74 

64.5 

75.8 

88.3 

76.2 

39 

65 

65 

73.2 

64.4 

90.3 

76.0 

40 

26 

16 

72.7 

66.0 

88.4 

75.7 

41 

36 

30 

77.8 

57.8 

90.8 

75.5 

42 

63 

23 

62.7 

82.2 

80.0 

75.0 

43 

49 

79 

60.3 

73.5 

90.8 

74.9 

44 

56 

32 

59.3 

75.6 

89.6 

74.9 

45 

55 

122 

53.8 

72.8 

97.0 

74.6 

46 

40 

64 

66.8 

68.4 

87.4 

74.2 

47 

47 

52 

62.9 

72.8 

86.5 

74.1 

48 

60 

35 

75.5 

57.2 

86.3 

73.0 

49 

18 

9 

49.1 

71.1 

96.5 

72.3 

50 

23 

50 

52.4 

74.4 

89.8 

72.3 

51 

62 

75 

69.1 

57.6 

89.8 

72.2 

52 

34 

17 

65.2 

69.0 

82.0 

72.2 

53 

74 

46 

53.2 

75.2 

85. 6 

71.4 

54 

79 

140 

68.7 

60.9 

83.7 

71.2 

55 

50 

44 

64.8 

56.8 

91.7 

71.1 

56 

147 

163 

53.3 

63.3 

96.1 

70.9 

57 

70 

110 

52.6 

69.9 

89.7 

70.8 

58 

76 

68 

61.1 

73.6 

76.9 

70.6 

59 

67 

53 

58.1 

67.8 

85.3 

70.5 

60 

73 

81 

50.9 

69.2 

91.1 

70.4 

61 

84 

78 

54.2 

68.0 

88.4 

70.3 

62 

22 

55 

56.7 

66.2 

87.4 

70.2 

63 

42 

98 

54.3 

69.2 

86.4 

70.0 

64 

51 

49 

41.8 

70.7 

97.2 

70.0 

65 

61 

96 

63.8 

56.6 

87.0 

69.2 

66 

64 

39 

62.9 

62.5 

80.1 

68.5 

67 

96 

84 

51.9 

64.6 

88.7 

68.4 

68 

97 

139 

63.6 

67.5 

74.1 

68.4 

69 

43 

58 

51.8 

67.8 

85.1 

68.3 

70 

105 

124 

57.9 

62.4 

84.2 

68.2 

71 

68 

166 

65.5 

58.3 

80.4 

68.1 

72 

94 

107 

64.3 

59.1 

80.7 

68.1 

73 

111 

76 

69.6 

56.8 

77.5 

68.0 

74 

59 

22 

60.3 

66.3 

77.0 

67.9 

75 

58 

57 

57.9 

54.3 

89.9 

67.4 

76 

44 

26 

62.0 

61.7 

78.0 

67.3 

77 

37 

103 

53.8 

67.8 

79.3 

67.0 

78 

69 

102 

60.3 

65.1 

72.8 

66.1 

79 

122 

135 

56.6 

56.1 

85.3 

66.0 

80 

108 

71 

47.1 

63.5 

87.0 

65.9 

81 

145 

66 

48.5 

64.3 

83.3 

65.4 

82 

54 

100 

52.4 

66.8 

76.7 

65.3 

83 

24 

95 

47.0 

58.6 

90.1 

65.3 

84 

91 

47 

46.2 

63.0 

85.0 

64.8 

85 

89 

82 

69.5 

52.3 

71.7 

64.5 

86 

75 

56 

53.9 

57.2 

80.9 

64.1 

87 

85 

45 

56.5 

56.7 

77.8 

63.7 

88 

106 

106 

50.7 

49.7 

90.5 

63.7 

89 

82 

51 

48.5 

64.3 

77.8 

63.6 

90 

107 

125 

45.3 

61.8 

82.9 

63.4 

91 

71 

99 

55.9 

56.7 

77.3 

63.4 

92 

88 

73 

47.0 

56.3 

86.2 

63.2 

93 

72 

43 

52.5 

67.7 

69.0 

63.1 

94 

138 

59 

44.9 

59.5 

83.8 

62.8 

95 

45 

29 

46.0 

54.3 

85.3 

61.9 

96 

112 

129 

36.5 

65.1 

79.6 

60.4 

97 

87 

165 

35.5 

59.6 

85.8 

60.4 

98 

98 

118 

42.1 

56.3 

82.3 

60.3 

99 

124 

40 

47.6 

60.1 

71.1 

59.7 

100 

133 

54 

53.5 

62.6 

62.5 

59.5 

101 

57 

67 

59.6 

45.1 

73.3 

59.4 

102 

109 

60 

42.8 

49.8 

85.1 

59.3 

103 

99 

83 

44.2 

49.4 

83.8 

59.2 

104 

86 

87 

53.3 

51.9 

72.1 

59.1 

105 

95 

85 
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Table 1: Socioeconomic Index Scores for Connecticut Towns: 1980 


TOWN 

1980 Modified Standardized Scores 
(100-Standard!zed Percentile Score) 

Occupation Fducation Income 

Socioeconomic 
Index 

Scores 

1980 

Rank 

1970 

Rank 

1960 

Rank 

juoua ikjii 


** / • 0 

©Z. 1 

bb. 0 

58.7 

107 

114 

5 

152 

Middlefield 


43.9 

46.8 

84.5 

58.5 

108 

102 

48 

North Stonington 

34.7 

58.4 

81.3 

58.2 

109 

92 

91 

Colchester 


41.6 

50.2 

02.3 

58.1 

110 

125 

150 

Windsor Locks 


43.7 

45.5 

83.3 

57.5 

111 

81 

61 

Chester 


28.3 

54.5 

88.9 

57.3 

112 

113 

137 

Franklin 


49.8 

61.1 

60.8 

57.3 

113 

78 

90 

Watertown 


45.0 

46.6 

79.9 

57.2 

114 

119 

109 

Southington 


40.2 

45.6 

85.6 

57.2 

115 

120 

112 

Norfolk 


48.9 

48.2 

73.7 

57.0 

116 

116 

72 

East Haddam 


36.7 

51.0 

81.7 

56.5 

117 

no 

141 

Preston 


53.2 

28.5 

87.5 

56.4 

118 

93 

155 

Bo z rah 


38.2 

51.8 

79.2 

56.4 

119 

134 

133 

Canaan 


47.2 

52.1 

69.8 

56.4 

120 

66 

127 

Harwinton 


32.4 

53.8 

81.8 

56.0 

121 

100 

94 

Stonington 


40.5 

49.0 

78.1 

55.9 

122 

139 

12B 

Prospect 


43.4 

46.1 

77.8 

55.8 

123 

77 

88 

Stratford 


50.2 

40.1 

76.6 

55.7 

124 

104 

80 

Seymour 


35.8 

49.9 

76.4 

54.1 

125 

126 

136 

East Windsor 


38.4 

42.9 

78.8 

53.4 

126 

117 

121 

Beacon Falls 


33.6 

43.2 

81.8 

52.9 

127 

143 

131 

North Canaan 


39.7 

59.1 

59.6 

52.9 

128 

90 

147 

Danbury 


43.8 

40.1 

73.4 

52.5 

129 

132 

120 

East Hartford 


48.1 

37.2 

70.7 

52.0 

130 

83 

61 

Scotland 


36.4 

51.2 

65.2 

51.0 

131 

121 

89 

Plainville 


31.3 

30.2 

88.9 

50.2 

132 

131 

115 

Wolcott 


28.1 

39.9 

82.2 

50.1 

133 

110 

101 

Middletown 


48.5 

31.9 

69.4 

50.0 

134 

128 

114 

Montville 


32.6 

45.3 

71.7 

49.9 

135 

101 

132 

Canterbury 


20.9 

44.2 

81.5 

48.9 

136 

152 

169 

Lisbon 


33.9 

35.7 

73.3 

47.7 

137 

153 

113 

Union 


40.0 

40.0 

61.7 

47.3 

138 

169 

36 

Deep River 


24.0 

45.4 

71.5 

47.0 

139 

127 

116 

Chaplin 


14.7 

41.2 

63.0 

46.3 

140 

136 

12 6 

West Haven 


48.3 

33.6 

55.6 

45.8 

141 

118 

86 

Thomaston 


17.2 

38.3 

80.3 

45.3 

142 

141 

134 

East Haven 


35.8 

25.5 

72.7 

44.7 

143 

123 

97 

Bristol 


27.1 

29.7 

76.4 

44.5 

144 

135 

130 

Naugatuck 


25.7 

31.8 

72.0 

43.2 

145 

137 

123 

Meriden 


32.9 

25.8 

70.3 

43.1 

146 

140 

119 

Ansonia 


31.9 

30.1 

66.5 

42.9 

147 

148 

157 

Brooklyn 


30.6 

34.8 

61.8 

42.5 

148 

160 

162 

Voluntown 


25.5 

26.9 

68.7 

40.4 

149 

156 

108 

Stafford 


21.7 

28.1 

70.0 

40.0 

150 

146 

156 

Winchester 


20.6 

25.7 

73.4 

40.0 

151 

129 

161 

Plymouth 


12.3 

25.6 

81.5 

39.9 

152 

151 

151 

Derby 


31.5 

21.7 

65.7 

39.7 

153 

150 

145 

Torrington 


28.1 

18.7 

68.2 

38.4 

154 

157 

143 

Sprague 


28.1 

26.1 


37.B 

155 

168 

160 

Norwich 


38.9 

23.9 

49.8 

37.6 

156 

154 

142 

New London 


51.3 

27.8 

31.0 

36.8 

157 

144 

111 

Windham 


46.7 

15.9 

47.3 

36.7 

158 

149 

148 

New Britain 


34.2 

12.8 

55.4 

34.2 

159 

162 

146 

Putnam 


24.8 

5.1 

60.5 

30.2 

160 

167 

154 

Thompson 


17.2 

11.8 

61.1 

30.1 

161 

163 

164 

New Haven 


53.4 

24.8 

8.5 

29.0 

162 

159 

144 

Waterbury 


28.1 

11.9 

42.9 

27.7 

163 

155 

153 

KiUingly 


16.5 

8.9 

56.2 

27.2 

164 

166 

158 

Plainfield 


8.3 

4.3 

58. 4 

23.7 

165 

165 

167 

Griswold 


12.7 

0.0 

57.3 

23.4 

166 

158 

159 

Sterling 


.0 

3.3 

53.3 

18.9 

167 

142 

168 

Bridqeport 


29.2 

1.2 

23.0 

17.8 

168 

161 

149 

Hartford 


50.6 

1.3 

0.0 

17.3 

169 

164 

138 
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The three aspects of socioeconomic status that we have looked at are: income, 
education and occupation. There is another aspect that deserves mention here, and 
that is the elderly. The elderly have a distinct effect on socioeconomic status. They 
have less income. They have less of a tendency to move since they are no longer 
chasing jobs. The percentage of elderly in a community has an effect on the “feel” of 
the community. The following chart is by Kenneth Haddon, who was a researcher at 
the University of Connecticut along with William Groff and Robert Braden. It is 
interesting to see the distribution of the elderly across Connecticut. You will see that 
Windsor Locks had one of the lowest percentages of elderly of Connecticut towns 
(between 7% and 10%.) The arrow points to Windsor Locks. 



The last chart we shall look at is the rates of poverty across Connecticut. It was 
in another study by Kenneth Haddon. Again, the arrow points to Windsor Locks. It is 
very interesting to see that the poverty rate in Windsor Locks was one of the lowest in 
Connecticut when the study was done in 1979. 

Less than 4% of the population of Windsor Locks were listed as living in poverty, 
in a town that ranked 111 out of 169 in socioeconomic status. That is very low. 
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Windsor Locks has a very low percentage of older citizens, and it has a very low 
percentage of very poor people. Earlier in the chapter we saw that the rich business 
owners of the mills left town as the mills collapsed, and the tremendous expansion of 
the population in the 1950s was coped with by the building up of middle-class housing 
from West Street to Bradley Field. That leads to the conclusion that Windsor Locks has 
a “very” middle class population. 


Conclusions 

We began by describing the concept of Socioeconomic Status (SES), and its 
implications. Two researchers at the University of Connecticut, William Groff and 
Robert Braden (1983) wrote a paper which ranked all 169 towns and cities of 
Connecticut on the three components of Socioeconomic Status, Occupation, Education 
and Income. They also gave an overall SES rank to each city and town, not only for 
1980, but also for 1970 and 1960. This set of statistics provides not only a ranking for 
each of the towns and cities, but also shows the direction in which each town is moving. 

Windsor Locks underwent a massive change in the 1950s and 60s with a 
massive influx of people. It went through another massive change in the 1960s and 70s 
with the re-development of Main Street, which eliminated both the business district of 
Windsor Locks, and the large set of low-cost rental rooms and apartments in that area. 
Nearly 20% of the population of Windsor Locks left town in the 1970s. Given all of this 
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change, it seemed reasonable to try to get a handle on what the socioeconomic status 
of Windsor Locks was in the 1980s, and to see how it changed from the 1960s and 70s. 
The purpose of this article was to study the socioeconomic status of Windsor Locks in 
that timeframe. The Groff and Braden study provided an excellent statistical analysis of 
three US censuses to do this. Two other studies from the University of Connecticut 
provided supporting data on the percentages of elderly and of those living in poverty in 
Windsor Locks. 

Windsor Locks ranked 111th in 1980 with an overall SES score of 57.5. While 
that sounds low, it is helpful to quickly scan all of the 1980 SES scores in the list, 
especially the ones which are in the middle of the list (scores of around 50). One will 
see that the scores in the middle of the list are tightly bunched. In statistical terms, the 
distribution is said to have a small “standard deviation”. Groff and Braden were careful 
to say that not too much should be read into these rankings. Their words were: “the 
socioeconomic index scores and the resulting social rank areas should be viewed as 
indicators and not as definitive measures of socioeconomic status.” 

For Windsor Locks to score in the bottom half of Connecticut towns on 
socioeconomic measures should not be a surprise. Windsor Locks has always been a 
“blue collar town”. When the large expansion of its population occurred in the 1950s 
and 60s, the houses that were built were modest homes, not mansions. Windsor 
Locks’ low tax rate and modest houses were not geared to attracting wealthy people. 
Avon, which ranked number 9 in 1980, had implemented an Architectural Control Board, 
which is a costly and intrusive way of keeping existing structures in excellent shape, and 
of insuring that new structures meet the highest standards. While Avon’s approach has 
worked, it took a long time to do it, and it came at a cost. Not all towns are willing or 
even interested in paying that price. It is not surprising that Avon would rank high on a 
socioeconomic scale. It is not unexpected that Hartford would rank low. It came in last. 
Overall, the placement of most of the towns seems to have good “face validity”. 

One can find other evidence to support the validity of the Groff and Braden SES 
rankings. The Groff and Braden study is now (2016) more than a quarter of a century 
old. There is a recent Wikipedia article which ranks the towns and cities of Connecticut 
by average annual income in 2013. The following chart shows the top 15 towns and 
cities, and it also shows where the top 15 towns on the 2013 Wikipedia list are on the 
1983 Groff and Braden list. Overall, those 17 towns and cities show the rankings by 
both studies are reasonably close. In fact, they are surprisingly close, given that they 
were done 30 years apart and that they used different metrics. A look at the entire 
Wikipedia list of 2013 shows a good correlation with the Groff and Braden rankings. 


2013 Wikipedia list 

1 New Canaan 

2 Darien 

3 Greenwich 

4 Weston 

5 Westport 

6 Wilton 

7 Ridgefield 

8 Glastonbury 


1983 Groff and Braden List 
1 
6 

15 
2 
5 
3 
10 

16 
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9 

Redding 

7 

10 

Roxbury 

31 

11 

Lyme 

43 

12 

Easton 

12 

13 

Bridgewater 

17 

14 

Essex 

61 

15 

Avon 

9 

136 

Windsor Locks 

111 

Last 

Hartford 

Last 


Given that the ranking of Windsor Locks in socioeconomic status has remained 
consistent between the Geoff and Braden study and the Wikipedia listing of 2013, the 
town does not seem to be moving up or down in the intervening years. 

One could ask what could be done to lift the socioeconomic status of Windsor 
Locks. The simple answer is to increase the average income of its residents. This is 
not an easy task, and it would take a lot of time. The answer is also in the realm of 
politics, that is, in making changes for the future, which is not a part of this chapter or 
this book. This chapter and this book have taken a backward look, that is, a look at 
history. That provides as good a basis as possible for those who are interested in 
making change in the future. 

The studies performed at the University of Connecticut are virtually unknown in 
Windsor Locks. One goal of this study was to make their work visible to more of people 
of Windsor Locks. 
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Chapter 37 


Why did the Population of Windsor 
Locks Drop by 20% in the 1970s? 


Introduction 

What could cause 20% of the population of 
Windsor Locks to leave town in a single decade 
(1970-1980)? Prior to the 1970s, Windsor Locks 
never had a decade in which its population 
decreased. On the right is a chart of the town’s 
population by decade, as found in Wikipedia. It 
shows that the population decreased by 19.2% 
from 1970 to 1980. The Groff study at the 
University of Connecticut found that the population 
of Windsor Locks dropped by 3,314 persons in that 
decade. The purpose of this article is to try to 
understand why this happened. 

The issue of the population decrease of the 
1970s came up while researching the demise of 
Windsor Locks’ old Main Street. Around 1900, 
there were about a dozen factories operating along 
the canal, which employed hundreds of workers. 
There was a long line of retail shops on the other 
side of Main Street which was the business center 
of the town. While the number of factories had 
been decreasing slowly from 1900 to 1980, the 
retail side of Main St was eliminated all at once, by 
a process known as the “Re-development of Main 
Street”. All of the businesses were bought by the 
town in the 1960s, and they were demolished in 
the 1970s. The plan was that new businesses 
would come in and replace the old ones. That 
never happened. To someone researching the 
demise of both sides of Main St, which culminated 
in the late 1970s, it seemed possible that the loss 
of jobs, the loss of the low-cost rental housing 
units in the area, and the loss of the town’s only 
shopping area, might have been the causes of a 
population decrease in the decade of the 1970s. 
That hypothesis resulted in this article. 


Historical population 

Census Pop. %± 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 
1990 
2000 
2010 
Est 2014 


1,587 
2,154 
2,332 
2,758 
3,062 
3,715 
3,554 
4,073 
4,347 
5,221 
11,411 
15,080 
12,190 
12,358 
12,043 
12,498 
12,565 W 


35.7% 
8.3% 
18.3% 
11 . 0 % 
21.3% 
-4.3% 
14.6% 
6.7% 
20 . 1 % 
118.6% 
32.2% 
-19.2% 
1.4% 
-2.5% 
3.8% 
0.5% 


U.S. Decennial Census T 1 
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Hypothesizing possible causes for the population decrease of 
the 1970s 

The first step in analyzing the population decrease of the 1970s was to ask 
citizens of Windsor Locks to come up with a list of possible causes. This was done by 
posting the question on two Windsor Locks Facebook pages. One is called: “You know 
you are from Windsor Locks when”. The other website is the Windsor Locks History 
Society page on Facebook. Members of both groups hypothesized causes of the 20% 
population decrease. That discussion showed that there was little, if any, awareness 
that such a population drop had occurred. However, discussion on both websites was 
active, indicating that there was a good deal of interest in this topic. Following is a list 
of the hypothesized causes, in no particular order: 

1. The cost of housing was higher in Windsor Locks than in nearby towns. 

2. Baby-Boomers left in the 1970s either for college or for the war in Vietnam, and did 
not return. 

3. Lower family values caused Baby Boomers from Windsor Locks to leave town and 
join counter-culture movements. 

4. Aerospace companies near Bradley Field had large layoffs in the 1970s. 

5. The re-development of Main Street destroyed many low-cost rental housing units to 
be eliminated. 

6. The number of jobs in the factories along the canal was decreasing. 

7. The loss of the vibrant shopping area along Main Street lessened the feeling of civic 
pride, which caused people to leave town. 

8. Route 91 was built in that timeframe which allowed people to commute longer 
distances, and thus find lower cost housing at a longer distance from their workplace. 

Eight possible causes of the reduction of the population of Windsor Locks in the 
1970s have been developed. The first two hypothesized causes of the population 
decline in Windsor Locks in the 1970s involve the concept of the “The Baby Boomer 
Generation”. Therefore we will briefly examine the Baby Boom phenomenon before 
examining the hypothesized causes of the population decline. 

The Baby-Boomer Generation 

Baby boomers were born in the post-World War II baby boom, between the 
years 1946 and 1964. The term "baby boomer" is also used in a cultural context. See 
the graph below, which is from the Wikipedia article on the Baby Boomers. 
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This graph shows the United States birth rate (births per 1000 people). The red 
segment from 1946 to 1964 is the postwar baby boom, with birth rates starting to drop 
around 1960. 

The boomers experienced things like: the draft, the Vietnam war, the birth of 
Rock and Roll, the Beatniks, the Cold War, the Red Scare, the anti-war movement, the 
Hippie “Free Love” movement, Jane Fonda, Woodstock, and the deaths of Martin 
Luther King, President Kennedy and Robert Kennedy. 



1909 1919 1929 1939 1949 1959 1969 1979 1989 1999 2009 


The counter-culture movements encompassed far more freedom and 
individualism than previous generations had known. One did not have to be in San 
Francisco, or on a college campus to see and feel this cultural change. The baby- 
boomers grew up watching it on television. There was daily exposure to anti-war 
protests, social experimentation, sexual freedom, drug experimentation, the civil rights 
movement, the environmental movement, women's movement, the protests and riots, 
and Woodstock. According to the Wikipedia article: 

“In 1993, Time magazine reported on the religious affiliations of baby 
boomers. Citing Wade Clark Roof, a sociologist at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, the articles stated that about 42% of baby 
boomers were dropouts from formal religion, 33% had never strayed from 
church, and 25% of boomers were returning to religious practice. The 
boomers returning to religion were "usually less tied to tradition and less 
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dependable as church members than the loyalists. They are also more 
liberal, which deepens rifts over issues like abortion and homosexuality”." 

Boomers grew up at a time of dramatic social change. Many saw it as a time of 
decline of traditional family values and of traditional standards of morality. Not 
everyone was captured by this, but everyone experienced it. It left an indelible mark on 
the United States. When asked about the population decline of the 1970s, a number 
of people from Windsor Locks emphasized negative social aspects of the Baby-Boomer 
generation. Now we look at the eight hypotheses, and see if the boomers had an effect. 

Analysis of the eight hypothesized causes of the 20% population 
reduction in Windsor Locks in the 1970s 

1. The cost of housing was higher in Windsor Locks than in nearby towns. 

In the Facebook discussion of the causes of the 1970s population drop, a 
number of individuals discussed their own experiences in having to leave Windsor 
Locks to find housing they could afford in nearby towns. Windsor Locks had massive 
increases in population in both the 1950s and the 1960s. The chart of page 1 of this 
article show that the 1950s increase was 120% and the 1960s increase was 32%. The 
only way for the town to cope with this influx of people was to build many housing 
developments. By the 1970s, so many houses had been built in Windsor Locks, that 
there was little room to build more houses. Prices were high because of the increased 
demand for houses and the low supply. The high cost of housing does seem to be a 
major cause of the 1970s population decline. 

2. Baby-Boomers left for college or for the Vietnam War in the 1970s and did not 
return. 

The Baby-Boomers were born in the midst of post World War prosperity. 
Businesses were growing. Jobs were plentiful. There was a feeling of prosperity. 

There was a feeling that if one worked hard, good things would happen. There was a 
focus on getting one’s children educated. Many Windsor Locks Baby-Boomers were 
going off to college in the 1970s, and many of them did not return to Windsor Locks 
after graduating. In both the 1960s and 1970s, young men from Windsor Locks joined 
the military, but didn’t return to live in Windsor Locks. 

Lacking statistics on the number of people from Windsor Locks who went to 
college or to the military in the 1970s and didn’t return, the best we can do is to develop 
a reasonable estimate. Windsor Locks High School’s biggest graduation classes 
occurred in the 1970s, when they got up to about 300. Let’s assume that in the 1970s, 
there were ten graduating classes of 300 each (probably a high estimate), for a total of 
3000 graduates during that decade. For the sake of argument, let’s say that half of 
them went either to college or to the military, but did not return to Windsor Locks to live 
there. That would be about 1500. That would account for a little less than half of the 
population drop of 3314 in that decade. That would make it a significant factor in the 
population drop of that decade. 
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It is important to note that some of these eight hypothesized causes of the 
population drop overlap one another. For example, the first factor was that people left 
because the cost of housing was higher than they could afford. That could be the same 
reason that some of the college students and military did not return to Windsor Locks. 

3. Lower family values caused Baby Boomers from Windsor Locks to leave town 
and join a counter-culture movement. 

This was brought up by some Windsor Locks residents in the Facebook 
discussion on possible causes for the population reduction in the 1970s. Each worded 
it slightly differently. One said young adults might have left town to become hippies and 
live the counterculture life. Another said that family values were decreasing in the 
1970s. Another said that families began to let houses begin to deteriorate in Windsor 
Locks in the 1970s. No one could name a specific person who left town to join a 
counterculture movement. Therefore we can conclude that this was not a major 
contributor to the population decline of the 1970s. If any did leave Windsor Locks to 
become hippies during the 1970s, they probably couldn’t afford to buy a house in 
Windsor Locks when they returned. Hippies didn’t make a lot of money. 

4. Aerospace companies near Bradley Field had large layoffs in the 1970s. 

Anyone in the field of Aerospace in the 1970s knows that it was an exceptionally 
difficult decade for aerospace companies, especially those involved in defense 
contracts. The author of this article started his aerospace career in January of 1970, 
and worked for three companies which had layoffs in the 1970s. Those who worked for 
Hamilton Standard in Windsor Locks went through layoffs as well as hiring sprees in the 
1970s. It is likely that some families that owned houses could not remain in Windsor 
Locks after being laid off, but no statistics on this could be found. We shall see more 
evidence on this later in this article. 

5. The re-development of Main Street caused many low-cost rental-housing units 
to be eliminated. 

The re-development of Main Street involved the town buying all of the retail 
businesses on Main Street and the buildings behind them in the1960s, and the 
destruction of those buildings in the 1970s. Those buildings held two types of 
businesses: retail stores and rental housing. The side-by-side photos below show 
Main Street before and after re-development. 

The re-development of Main Street involved the town buying all of the 
retail businesses on Main Street and the buildings behind them in the1960s, and the 
destruction of those buildings in the 1970s. Those buildings held two types of 
businesses: retail stores and rental housing. The side-by-side photos below show Main 
Street before and after re-development. 

Looking at these two photos, it is easy to notice that the retail businesses are 
gone. What is far less noticeable is the fact that a massive number of low-rent rooms 
and apartments that were also destroyed. Many were on Main Street, above the stores 
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Main Street in the 1960s Main Street in the 1980s 

and restaurants. Examples are the apartments that were above Shonty’s Bar and Grill 
and Bianchi’s Restaurant. This entire block was owned by Moses Goldfarb, and 
included the rooming house on the driveway between Mr. Goldfarb’s block and Vito 
Colapietro’s hotel. As you continued up the driveway, there were two more four-plexes 
before you got the automotive repair garage at the top of the driveway. Behind Mr. 
Goldfarb’s block, there was the building that once housed the Preli Italian market. That 
building also had rental housing, as did other buildings near it. The same was true all 
along Main Street, from Church Street as far north as far as Grove St. There were 
many buildings that were subdivided into apartments behind the row of retail stores 
along Main Street. There were still people living in Coly’s Hotel. They were not 
transients. They resided at the hotel. The following photo pair shows the density of 
buildings in 1934 (before re-development) and 2016 (after re-development). 



L I ■ 1 1 mpow I »o^>—^ r< 

1934 Downtown Windsor Locks 2016 
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My brother, Lenny Montemerlo, who spent a good deal of his career as a 
developer, made me aware of this large number of rental housing units in downtown 
Windsor Locks that were destroyed along with the retail stores. I asked him to roughly 
estimate the number of people who were displaced by the re-development. He went 
through a block by block analysis, and came up with 500 people as a rough order of 
magnitude. Further, he said, that these were the lowest-priced rental units in Windsor 
Locks. Those who were displaced from these units would not have been able to find 
other places to live in town that they could afford. He estimated that virtually all of them 
had to leave town to find housing they could afford. 

Interestingly enough, the loss of all of the retail businesses did not cause many 
to leave town. Swede’s Jewelers moved to Warehouse Point, and the Marconi 
Brothers’ Luncheonette moved to Suffield. The Donut Kettle and an insurance office 
moved to other locations in Windsor Locks. The rest of the stores went out of 
business. The number of stores that went out of business is not known, but we can 
estimate that it was about fifty. They were mostly family owned and operated. Even 
Coly’s Hotel only had one person in charge (Vito Colapietro) and one employee (Vito’s 
son, John Colapietro). One can estimate that the number of jobs lost might have been 
as high as 100. One could estimate that possibly half of those moved out of town. 

Thus we can reasonably estimate that the total number of people who moved out of 
Windsor Locks because of the re-development of Main Street in the 1970s was between 
500 and 600. Since we know from the Census data that 3314 move out of town in the 
decade of the 1970s, it is reasonable to conclude that the re-development project was 
responsible for about a sixth of the out-migration. In other words, it was a significant 
cause of the population decline in that decade. 

6. The number of jobs in the factories along the canal were decreasing. 

In the last half of the 1800s, and the early 1900s, the factories along the canal 
were the largest source of non-agricultural jobs in Windsor Locks. However in the 
1900s, the number of operating factories dropped slowly and steadily. By 1980, there 
were only two factories still in operation. The following chart is from Chapter 33. “The 
Rise and Fall of the Canal and the Factories Along the Canal," by Mel Montemerlo. 

This chart shows when factory at each site was operating. One can see that 
there were three operating in 1970 and there were still three operating in 1980. That 
means that there was no large drop in factory jobs in the decade of the 1970s. 

Therefore we can conclude that the drop in Windsor Locks population in that decade 
was not due to a loss of jobs in the factories by the canal. 
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7. The loss of the vibrant shopping area along Main Street lessened the feeling of 
civic pride, which caused townspeople to move elsewhere. 

This hypothesized cause of the population drop in the 1970s is impervious to 
quantification. Based on the informal discussions that led to the writing of this article, 
no-one knew anyone who left town because they were that unhappy with the 
redevelopment of Main Street. That discussion and many others on the websites 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, show that there are many people who are 
unhappy with the destruction of their beloved Main St. 

That was a different time. Those were the days when many people in Windsor 
Locks walked to the A&P to buy their groceries, or walked to one of about four ethnic 
markets to buy groceries. Those were the days when people from surrounding towns 
came to Windsor Locks to do their shopping. Those were the days when people hung 
out at Wuzzy’s (Marconi Brothers Luncheonette), or had a leisurely breakfast at the 
Donut Kettle, where everyone knew your name. Those were the days when you 
bought your TV at LaRussa’s, and got your hardware at Bidwell’s. 

Earlier in this Chapter, there is a photo of the Main St. when it was in its heyday, 
and of the same place after re-development. The difference is obvious. However, 
that is not the whole story. It is true that many of those buildings on Main Street were 
not in good shape. There had been numerous fires. Syd’s Modern Drug, Bidwell’s, 
Blanche’s Bowling Alley, and Shonty’s burned down. Also, some of the businesses 
were not in good shape. While there are those who still have hard feelings about what 
happened, it is unlikely that anyone left Windsor Locks because re-development did not 
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go as planned, and their beloved “downtown” disappeared. So this hypothesized 
cause of the 1970s population drop turns out not to have been a factor. 

8. Route 91 was built in a timeframe which allowed people to commute longer 
distances, and thus find lower cost housing at a longer distance from Springfield 
and Hartford. 

The building of route 91 made it easier for people to commute longer distances to 
cities such as Hartford and Springfield to go work. Since housing was in short supply 
and housing prices were high in Windsor Locks in the 1970s, the available of Route 91 
made it easier for someone living in Windsor Locks to move to a more distant town to 
find cheaper housing. It may have been that young adults who were living with their 
parents but who were ready to get married and set up their own households, used the 
opportunity provided by Route 91 to buy a house in a more distant town in which 
housing was cheaper. We shall get more information on this later in this article. 

Conclusion from the Analysis of Nine Hypothesized Causes of 
the Large 1970s Population Decrease in Windsor Locks 

Our analysis of the eight hypothesized causes of the large population decrease 
in Windsor Locks in the 1970s divided them into two groups. 

Group A: Analysis shows that the following were not significant factors. They were: 

3. Lower family values caused Baby Boomers from Windsor Locks to leave town and 
join a counter-culture movement. 

6. The number of jobs in the factories along the canal was decreasing. 

7. The loss of the vibrant shopping area along Main Street lessened the feeling of civic 
pride, which caused people to leave town. 

Group B: Analysis indicates that these were actual causes, but that there is not enough 
data to estimate the size of the effect. These were: 

1. Housing cost was higher in Windsor Locks than in nearby towns. 

2. Baby boomers left for college or for the Vietnam War but never returned. 

4. Aerospace companies near Bradley Field had large layoffs in the 1970s. 

5. The re-development of Main Street destroyed many low-cost rental housing units to 
be eliminated. 

8. Route 91 allowed people to commute longer distances, and thus find lower cost 
housing at a longer distance from their workplace. 

We made a list of possible causes of the 20% population drop in the 1970s. 

Then we analyzed each to determine if they were credible. The five in Group B are 
credible. However we haven’t found the statistical evidence needed to identify the size 
of their effect on the population drop. 

We shall now look at an excellent study, which used U. S. Census data from 
1970 and 1980 to analyze the changing status of the populations of all Connecticut 
cities and towns during that decade. We shall examine that study to see if it can shed 
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any light on the five remaining hypothesized causes of Windsor Locks’ population drop 
in the 1970s. 


Data Analysis of Population Changes in Connecticut Towns and 
Cities in the 1970s 


William H. Groff, of the University of Connecticut, wrote a report called “The 
Population of Connecticut: A Decade of Change, 1970 - 1980.” The purpose of that 
report was to analyze the changes in population size and distribution during the 1970s. 

Data from the 1970 and 1980 U. S. Censuses are provided for each town and 
city in Connecticut, which was then analyzed for trends. Here is the data that the study 
presents for the population change of Windsor Locks from 1970 to 1980. 


Population in 1970 

15,080 

Population in 1980 

12,190 

1970 to 1980 change 

- 2,890 

1970 to 1980 % change 

- 19.2% 

Natural Increase 

424 

Net Migration 

-3314 

1980 Migration Rate 

-219 

1980 Population Density 

1369.7 


means 424 more births than deaths, 
means 3,314 more people left than came, 
means 219 persons per 1000 left the town, 
means 1936.7 persons per square mile. 


Two of Groff’s charts are shown below. Figure 2 shows the population 
increases/decreases for the towns of Connecticut. The arrow points to the town of 
Windsor Locks. Notice that Windsor Locks is shaded in a white color. That means that 



Groff’s Figure 2 - Population Increases/Decreases in Connecticut towns. 
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Windsor Locks had a negative migration rate of between -25% and 0%. The darker 
each town is shaded, the greater its population increase. Notice that the towns whose 
populations decreased in that decade, which are shaded white, are in an arc from the 
lower left, which curves up the center of the state towards Windsor Locks. 

Connecticut has eight counties which are divided into 169 towns and 
cities. Look at Groff’s Figure 4, which is below. The arrow points to Windsor Locks, 
which is shaded Black, indicating a density of more than 1000 persons per square mile. 
Only 36 of Connecticut’s 169 towns had population densities of more than 1000 persons 
per square mile. In 1980, Windsor Locks had a population density of 1369.7 persons 
per square mile. Only 29 of the towns and cities listed for Connecticut had a higher 
population density than Windsor Locks in 1980. While the cities of Connecticut had 
higher densities than Windsor Locks, not many of the towns did. This supports our 
Hypothesized Cause #1, that people were moving out of Windsor Locks because of the 
high cost of housing in a town with high population density, to find affordable housing in 
towns with lower population densities. 



Figure k. 
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Groff’s Figure 4 - Population Density of Connecticut towns. 

Groff said that towns with industries having defense contracts experienced 
population decreases, probably as a result of fewer defense contracts. That addresses 
Windsor Locks, with its aerospace companies near Bradley Field. It provides support 
for our Hypothesized Cause #4, that the aerospace industry layoffs were a cause of 
people leaving Windsor Locks. 

Geoff said: “The movement of people toward less densely settled areas has 
continued through the 1970s and is facilitated by the availability of the automobile and 
the state’s highway System”. This supports our Hypothesized Cause #8, that the new 
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availability of Route 91 allowed people to leave Windsor Locks to find lower cost 
housing which is farther from their work within reasonable commutes. 

Groff concluded: “Many policy makers and demographers were surprised by the 
rather abrupt reversal of long-term trends in the 1970s. More Americans have been 
moving away from the more densely populated metropolitan centers to medium sized 
cities and rural areas, reversing the long term trend of growth in our larger cities.” 

Conclusions 

We used a three step process to examine the causes of the 20% population 
decline that Windsor Locks had in the 1970s. 

STEP 1: We began by hypothesizing eight possible causes of the 19.2% decline in 
Windsor Locks’ population from 1970 to 1980. 

STEP 2: By analyzing the nine hypothesized causes, we were able to determine that 
five of them probably had a significant role in the population drop of the 1970s, and that 
three of them could not have played a significant role in the population decline. 
However, we did not have data to determine the size of each’s effect on the population 
decline. 

STEP 3: We turned to the Groff study of the population changes in Connecticut towns 
and cites in the 1970s, which used United States Census data. Let’s look at what 
Groff’s study had to say about each of the four causes of population decline that our 
analysis supported. 

1. Housing cost was higher in Windsor Locks than in nearby towns, which caused 
residents to find lower cost housing in other towns. 

This was due to the high density of the population of Windsor Locks and the 
paucity of available housing at a reasonable cost. Groff found that all across 
Connecticut, people moved from towns with high population densities to those with low 
population densities. 

2. Baby boomers left for college or for the Vietnam War but never returned. 

Groff did not address the specifics of people who had gone to college or to the 
military and did not return to their home towns. He addressed the reasons that people 
did not stay in their town. The biggest reason, as we just saw, was that people were 
moving from high density towns to lower density towns to find housing that they could 
afford. It makes sense that if the people who went to college or to the military but didn’t 
return, it is because they found employment elsewhere, or because they found more 
reasonably priced housing elsewhere. Thus, while Groff did not address this 
specifically, he provided indirect support for it. 

4. Aerospace companies near Bradley Field had large layoffs in the 1970s, and 
those layoffs led people to move elsewhere to find work. 
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Groff found that towns with aerospace companies, especially those with military 
contracts had lost contracts in the 1970s which caused out-migration from those towns. 
Windsor Locks was such a town. 

5. The re-development of Main Street destroyed many low-cost rental housing 
units, causing many to leave Windsor Locks. 

While the closing of most of the stores didn’t have a major effect on people 
leaving Windsor Locks in the 1970s, the loss of all of the room and apartment rental 
units with the lowest rental costs in town probably resulted in about 500 of the renters 
leaving town. Adding about 50 leaving because of the stores closing, the 
redevelopment project probably caused about a sixth of the net out-migration from 
Windsor Locks in the 1970s. Of course, this factor overlaps with the first factor - the 
higher cost of housing in Windsor Locks, which meant that the renters of the lowest-cost 
rooms and apartments could not find rentals in Windsor Locks that they could afford. 

8. Route 91 was built in that timeframe and allowed people to commute longer 
distances, and thus they could find lower cost housing at a longer distance from 
Springfield and Hartford. 

Groff found that the state’s road system supported people who wanted to move 
out of higher cost areas to lower cost areas, because the Connecticut’s road system, 
including the new 1-95 permitted longer commutes. 

Bottom Line: The data analysis of the Groff study provided the support needed 
for the five remaining hypothesized causes of Windsor Locks’ 20% population decline in 
the 1970s which survived critical examination. The analysis of probable causes of the 
population decline has been successful. 

Sources of Information: 

Groff, William H., “The Population of Connecticut: A Decade of Change, 1970 -1980”, 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College of Agriculture and Natural Resources, The University of 
Connecticut, CT 06286 

Montemerlo, Mel., “The Rise and Fall of the Canal and the Factories Along the Canal," 
which is Chapter 33 of this book. 

Wikipedia, “Windsor Locks”, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 

Windsor Locks. Connecticut 

“Baby Boomers - Facts & Summary” - HISTORY.com . www.history.com/topics/ 
baby-boomers . 

Wikipedia, “Baby boomers”, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Baby boomers 

Ostling, Richard N., "The Church Search," April 5, 1993, Time Magazine article. 
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Chapter 38 

Windsor Locks History Publications: 
An Annotated Bibliography 

There are two books, two pamphlets and a photo book that address the history of 
Windsor Locks. Four of them are out of print, and two can only be found on the 
internet. These books are excellent resources for those who love Windsor Locks 
history. They have proven invaluable to me in writing 38 chapters on the history of the 
town. To help others find and use these books more efficiently, I have written this 
annotated bibliography, which consists of: 

- a list of the books and pamphlets, 

- information about what each contains, and 

- information about the best way to obtain each of them. 

With this background, one can make better decisions about which of these books 
to seek out. This annotated bibliography only covers books and pamphlets about the 
general history of Windsor Locks. It does not cover books which are specific to a given 
individual such as the biography of Dr. Carniglia, or a specific part of Windsor Locks, 
such as Bradley Field. 

Each of those five history books and pamphlets will now be discussed. 

“The History of Ancient Windsor” by Henry R. Stiles, MD 

This is an authoritative book on the history of Windsor, which once contained 
what is now Windsor Locks. Please note that it is not a history of Windsor Locks, but a 
history of old Windsor, which preceded Windsor Locks. It has a very long title: 

“The History of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut, including East Windsor, South 
Windsor, and Ellington, prior to 1768, the date of their separation from the old 
town, and Windsor, Bloomfield and Windsor Locks, to the present time, also the 
Genealogies and Genealogical Notes of those families which settled within the 
limits of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut, prior to 1800.” 

This was written by Henry R. Stiles, MD, of Brooklyn, NY, and it was published 
by Charles B. Norton in 1859. Reading the title of the book gives you an idea as to 
what the book contains. 

This book was written by a medical doctor who was also an avid historian and 
genealogist. Some of his ancestors had lived in the town of Windsor, Conn, so he 
decided to write a highly detailed history of the early days of the town, including 
genealogies of many of its prominent residents. This is a very long book which is highly 
detailed. It contains three volumes, which have about 2,400 pages. This is not a book 
for the casual reader! Since Windsor Locks was incorporated in 1854, and the book 
was published in 1859, it does not cover much of the history of the town after it was 
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incorporated. It does have one chapter on Windsor Locks. This book, which is really 
about Windsor, does contain a “pre-history” of Windsor Locks. 

Dr. Stiles was well acquainted with Windsor Locks historian, Jabez Haskell 
Hayden, who wrote the next book that is described in this article. There is a paragraph 
in Dr. Stiles’ book which is almost identical to a paragraph in Jabez Hayden Haskell’s 
book, which is described below. In neither book does this paragraph provide a 
reference to the other book as a source. Since Dr. Stiles’ book was written first, he must 
have been the author of that paragraph. In the introduction to his book, Dr. Stiles did 
say that he was a friend of Jabez Haskell Hayden, who he says was a serious 
historian, especially concerning the area of Windsor which later became Windsor Locks. 

An electronic scan of the contents of Dr. Stiles’ book indicated that there are 
about twenty references to “Windsor Locks” in the book. Chapter 26 of the book is 
titled “Windsor Locks 1833-1859”. A search of the internet for this book shows that 
there were three volumes that made up the overall book: Volume 1, Volume 2 and the 
Supplement. These can be found at the following three web-pages: 

https://archive.ora/details/historyaenealoai01stil 

- is Volume 1 of the three volume set. 

- Serial Number - 2190 

https://archive.org/details/historygenealogi02stil 

- is Volume 2 of the three volume set. 

- Serial Number - 3293 

https://archive.org/details/historyofancient01stil 

- is the “Supplement” of the three volume set. 

- Serial Number - 7112 

These three volumes plus other editions of the book can be found on the 
following website, which gives the Serial Numbers of each of the volumes. 
https://archive.org/search.php?query=windsor%20locks%20history 

These three volumes can be read, searched and downloaded for free from this 
website. The ability to do word searches on long books such as this is invaluable. On 
can do a search in just a few seconds, while it would take weeks to read the 2,400 
page, three volume set. Because of the detailed nature of its contents, and because it 
deals with the pre-history of Windsor Locks, these it is a very difficult book to read. 

Using the on-line book, one could find the 20 references to Windsor Locks in a matter of 
a few minutes. Having to read the three volumes to find the 20 references o Windsor 
Locks would literally take weeks. 

“Historical Sketches” by Jabez Haskell Hayden 

“Historical Sketches," by Jabez Haskell Hayden, was published by the Windsor Locks 
Journal in Windsor Locks, CT, in 1900. It is the only existing book on the history of the 
town of Windsor Locks. It can be found, searched and downloaded for free at: 
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https://archive.org/details/historicalsketchOOhayd 

“Historical Sketches” is only about 130 pages, yet it covers a longer time period 
than Dr. Stiles’ 2,400 page book. Both start off in the early 1600s, but Stiles’ book was 
published in 1859, while Hayden’s book was published in 1900. 

What is the difference between the two books besides length? Dr. Stiles book 
includes many documents and references to documents, and it also includes 
genealogies of early Windsor families. It is a highly detailed book. Mr. Hayden’s book 
is a set of “remembrances” by a man who loved Windsor Locks. He was a descendent 
of one of the earliest settlers in Pine Meadow. He wanted to write down what he 
learned from his father, his grandfather and other relatives. Such writings are often 
referred to as “oral history”. This book has long been out of print. Mr. Hayden’s book 
is much shorter than Mr. Stiles’s book, and it is less “dense”. Mr. Stiles book uses 
more of a scholastic approach, while Mr. Hayden’s book has a more conversational 
tone The density of detail and extreme length of Mr. Stiles’ book renders it much more 
difficult to read than Mr. Hayden’s book. 

Windsor Locks historian, Mickey Danyluk, (telephone conversation, March 10, 
2017) told me that parts of Mr. Hayden’s book can be difficult for a modern reader to 
understand, because the physical layout of Windsor Locks in the 1700s and early 1800s 
was much different from the current layout. He said that to really understand “Historical 
Sketches," one needs to have knowledge of the Dexter family, the Haskell family, and 
the houses and other buildings that existed in the 1700s and early 1800s. In the 
preface to his book, My Hayden said: 

These fugitive sketches, which have been written from time to 
time for the Windsor Locks Journal, or taken from papers read 
before some public gathering, have been deemed worthy of 
preservation for their historical value, and the publisher has 
ventured to offer them in book form to the public. 

These sketches comprise reminiscences of my own long life, 

(89 years) the traditions of former generations of my ancestors, 
together with researches among the Windsor and other ancient 
records. I am of the seventh generation from William Hayden, 
who came out from England in 1630 with the church and people 
which came to Windsor, Conn, in 1635. 

The chapters of “Historical Sketches” are: 

- Settlement of Windsor 

- Early River Navigation 

- Early roadways in Windsor 

- Historical Sketch - the “Plains” 

- Historical Sketch - Early Mail Facilities 

- Recollections of a long life 

- Slavery in Connecticut 

- Historical Sketch - The Old Fording Place 

- An Old Time Sunday 

- Historical Sketch - The old County Milestone 
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- Indian Graves 

- Church History 

- Revolutionary Soldiers 

- Notes 

Given that this excellent history of Windsor Locks can be read on-line or 
downloaded for free, it is very worthwhile for any Windsor Locks citizen to read it, even 
if some parts might be fully understood. Mr. Hayden’s book was the first history book on 
Windsor Locks. The book that you are currently reading is the second. 

Two Centennial Pamphlets on the History of Windsor Locks 

The history books by Dr. Stiles and by Mr. Hayden were written in 1859 and 1900 
respectively. They covered the very early history of the area, including the time before 
Windsor Locks was incorporated. The first had about 2400 pages and the second had 
about 130. Both covered the time period from the early 1600s to the mid/late 1800s. 
The two pamphlets to be considered here were written much later. One was written in 
1954, and the other in 1976. Each begins with a short article on the history of Windsor 
Locks. The article in the 1954 pamphlet is about 14 pages in length and the other is 
about 12 pages. Both are much shorter than the books by Dr. Stiles and Mr. Hayden, 
and yet they cover much longer periods of time. They cover from the early 1600s to 
1954 and 1976 respectively. That is a lot of history to cover in a dozen pages. 

The 1954 and 1976 pamphlets can be thought of as a pair, since they have a 
number of similarities. The first was written in 1954 to celebrate the Centennial of the 
incorporation of Windsor Locks in 1854. The second was written in 1976 to celebrate 
the Bicentennial of the United States, which was formed in 1776. Each was written by a 
“centennial committee”. Neither lists an author. Neither use references to earlier 
histories. These were not meant to be “history books”. They were informal documents 
which were produced as mementos of two centennial celebrations. The 1954 pamphlet 
has an excellent description of Windsor Locks in the year 1954, and the second 
contains an excellent description of the town in 1976, Both pamphlets are about 125 
pages long, and each has a number of very nice photographs of the town. 


1954 History Booklet Celebrates the Windsor Locks Centennial 

The 1954 pamphlet was entitled “The Story of Windsor Locks: 1663 - 1954”. It 
was published in 1954, but it doesn’t say who published it. It lists the 28 people who 
were on the Historical Subcommittee of the Windsor Locks Centennial Committee. 
Presumably, it was that committee which authored the document. Presumably, each 
person was responsible for a section of the document, but there is no way to know. 

The first section is a thirteen page writeup of the history of Windsor Locks from 
1663 to 1954, which is quite interesting. It takes us up to the time when the factories 
along the canal were doing relatively well, and when the retail stores on the other side 
of Main Street were at their best. 1954 was a good and a happy time in Windsor 
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Locks. WWII was over, the town was expanding, and business and social life were 
vibrant. 

The 1954 pamphlet contains valuable information about the 1950s, and it shows 
a transition from the time of the immigrants arrived in the early 1900s, to the 1950s. 

The thirteen page writeup on early Windsor Locks history in this booklet is more likely to 
be read by Windsor Locks residents than the books by Stiles and Hayden. It is difficult 
to obtain a copy of the booklet, since it is out of print, and is not on the internet. The 
Stiles and Hayden books are on the Internet and can be downloaded for free. Since 
they are digital files, they can also be searched, which is a very powerful time-saver 
when looking up specific topics. 

A list of the chapters of the 1954 pamphlet is as follows: 

- Historical Sketch 
■ Church History 

- Education 

- Major Industries and Businesses 

- Fraternal Civic and Service Organizations 

- Old Homes and Buildings 

Overall, this booklet leaves you with a good feel for life in Windsor Locks in the 
1950s, and it provides a brief overview of the history of the town up to that date. 


1976 History Pamphlet Celebrates the Bicentennial of the United 
States 

In 1976, the town celebrated the Bicentennial of the United States. Part of the 
celebration included the writing and printing of a pamphlet entitled: “The Story of 
Windsor Locks: 1663 - 1976“. It was published in Windsor Locks in 1976, but it does 
not say who published it. While the 1954 book gave a list of 24 people who helped write 
the document, this one does not have a list of people who helped write the pamphlet. 
The Foreword says: “The combined effort of many people has produced this booklet 
which, it is hoped, will bring lasting enjoyment, and , at the same time, serve as a 
treasured memento of our Town - Windsor Locks, Connecticut in 1976”. 

The pamphlet begins with a few pages which list the various town officials and its 
boards and committees. The sections of the booklet are: 

- Pictorial highlights 

- Historical Sketch (about 12 pages including photos) 

- Religious Life in Windsor Locks 

- Education - Windsor Locks Public Schools 

- The Canal and the Industries Along it 

- Redevelopment in Windsor Locks (Main Street stores were being torn down) 

- The Fire and Police Departments 

- The Public Library 

- Service and Other Organizations 

This pamphlet uses a larger format than the 1954 booklet. It is closer to 8 1/2” x 
11” which allows for larger photographs. It contains a good set of old photographs of 
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the town, and a set of photographs from the 1954 pamphlet. It has an overview of the 
history up to the point it was written, and it gives a good feel for Windsor Locks in the 
mid-1970s. One can easily see the major difference between Windsor Locks in the 
mid-1950s and in the mid-1970s. The factories along the canal were dwindling, and the 
Main Street was being torn down for “redevelopment”. The town had lost its vibrant 
downtown atmosphere. However, the aerospace industry around Bradley Field was 
growing. Like the 1954 booklet, this one has long been out of print. Occasionally one 
can be purchased on Amazon. 

If one is lucky enough to have copies of both books, it is very informative to read 
them in quick succession, and notice the changes in the town from 1954 to 1976. 

Leslie Matthews Stansfield’s Book of Old Windsor Locks Photographs 

Images of America: Windsor Locks, by Leslie Matthews Stansfield, was published by 
Arcadia Publishers in 2003. This book contains a collection of old photographs of 
Windsor Locks. Each photograph has a caption. Some or the captions only contain a 
few words. Some contain a number of sentences. This book is not really a “written” 
book. It is a collection of about 200 old photographs, with descriptions of each photo. 

It took a good deal of work to find the people and companies in Windsor Locks who had 
old photographs, and were willing to let them be put into a book. The value of this book 
is the set of photos that it contains. It would be useful to anyone interested in the 
history of Windsor Locks. It is occasionally available for sale on amazon.com . The last 
time that I checked (October 9, 2017), there were five copies for sale, with prices 
ranging from $50 to $255. This was a commercially produced book. 

Conclusions 

The annotated bibliography described five publications about the history of 
Windsor Locks: 

1 ■ “The History of Ancient Windsor” by Henry Reed Stiles (1859) 

2. “Historical Sketches” by Jabez Haskell Hayden (1900) 

3. The Story of Windsor Locks: 1663 - 1954” (1954) 

4. “The Story of Windsor Locks: 1663 - 1976“ (1976) 

5. “Images of America: Windsor Locks” by L. Stansfield (2003) 

• All are out of print. 

• The first two can be read, searched and downloaded from the internet for free. 

• The first is a “dense” book which has three volumes and over 2400 pages. 

• The second is the only real “history book” about Windsor Locks that was written prior 
to the book you are now reading. It was published in 1900. The book you are now 
reading was published 117 years later, in 2017. 

• The second is conversational in tone. 

• The third and fourth have brief write-ups on the history of Windsor Locks, and have 
excellent descriptions of the town in 1954 and in 1976 respectively. There was a big 
change in the town between 1954 and 1976. 
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• The third and fourth were written as mementos of the centennial celebrations. They 
are out of print, but are sometimes available on Amazon. 

• The fifth is a book of old photographs of Windsor Locks, each having a caption. It is 
a photo album, not a history book. It is not available on-line but is sometimes 
available on amazon.com 

• If you are interested in reading a brief history of Windsor Locks, your best alternative 
would be to go to the Windsor Locks Public Library, and make a xerox copy of the 
approximately 12 page history in either the 1954 or the 1976 books listed above 
(numbers 3 and 4). 

This chapter only considered publications about the town of Windsor Locks. It 
did not consider books or articles about specific individuals of the town, or about specific 
places in the town, such as Bradley Field. 

A source of information about Windsor Locks history is the set of documents and 
photographs which is housed at the Noden-Reed estate in Windsor Locks, which is now 
the office of the Windsor Locks Historical Association. Their website is: 
http://www.windsorlockshistoricalsociety.org/ 

A great place to do research on Windsor Locks history is the Windsor Locks 
Public Library. Their website is: 
http://www.windsorlockslibrarv.org/ 

They have ample visiting hours and they have a well stocked and well organized set of 
documents on Windsor Locks history. They also have computers which allow you to 
access the Internet. 

An excellent source of historical material about Windsor Locks is on the Internet. 

It is called the “Internet Archive”. It describes itself as “a non-profit library of millions of 
free books, movies, software, music, websites, and more.” All of the material that it has 
on-line can be searched on-line, and can be downloaded for free. It can be found at: 
https://archive.org/ 
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About the Author 


My name is Mel Montemerlo. I lived in Windsor Locks from birth in 1943 until I 
left for college in 1960. My parents were Leo and Lena Montemerlo. We lived at 60 
Grove St., across from St. Mary’s School. I have two brothers, John and Lenny. 

My first memories are from my early school years. I went to Miss Bruce’s 
kindergarten class (1948-49) in the old Public School building on Church Street. Below 
is a photo of that kindergarten class. 



Miss Bruce’s Kindergarten Class in Windsor Locks Public School in 1949 
The following is an attempt to name my classmates: 

2 Barbara Turner, 3 Malcolm Berman, 4 Ann Marie Barbieri, 6 Clair Tomazek, 8 Julie ?, 

9 Mark Barberi, 10 Bruce Winters (or his brother), 11 Noreen Baron, 12 Tom Kurharaski, 
13 Mel Montemerlo, 15 Ron Pauluh, 16 Carl Richards, 17 Carol Kraft, 18 Jane 
Taravella, 20 Brian McKenna, 21 Leila Ferrari, 22 Joe Tria, 23 Eileen Courtney, 25 
Gloria Babiarz, 26 Donald Pesci, 27 Donna Pesci, 28 Judy Price, 29 Skip Mayoros, 30 
Joe Kobos or Jeff Lee, 31 Peggy Draghi, 32 Patty Kane, 33 Susan Root. 

After kindergarten, I attended St. Mary’s Elementary School from 1949 to 1956. 
Below is a photo of the First Grade class in 1950, followed by a list of my classmates in 
alphabetical order. There were two first-grade classes that year. The photo is of both 
classes. 
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First Grad*. Saint Mary's School, Windsor Locks, Conn. 1950 


Catherine Allen, Joe Avore, Helen Babiarz, Kenny Baldwin, George Balf, Ann Marie 
Barbieri, Noreen Baron, Malcolm Berman, Theresa Carroll, Freddy Colombo, Richard 
Cummings, Carol Desolt, Peggy Draghi, Alan Dzurich, Leila Ferrari, Tommy Gallagher, 
John Gokey, Robert Harvey, Patty Kane, Carol Kraft, Barbara Markowski, Brian 
McKenna, Jimmy McKenna, Mel Montemerlo, Marilyn Morin, Lorraine Norieka, Robert 
Norris, Sheila Leary, Elaine Ouellette, Donna Pesci, Donald Pesci, Anita Pinati, Chet 
Pohorylo, Ted Pohorylo, Barbara Quagg, Conrad Quagliaroli, Robert Quagliaroli, Jenny 
Rabbit, Susan Root, Linda Satonick, Joe Sartori, David Sheridan, Felix Szpanski, Jane 
Taravella, Wilson Taylor, Robert Tenerowicz, Claire Tomaszek and Joe Tria. 

After graduating from St. Mary’s, I went to Cathedral High School in Springfield, 
from which I graduated in 1960. While in high school, I was a member of Joe Avore’s 
Boy Scout troop in Windsor Locks, and I was a member of the St. Mary’s Fife and Drum 
Corps. Later I joined the Golden Lancer’s Drum and Bugle Corps. 

In 1960, I went to the Catholic University of America in Washington, DC. I 
majored in Mathematics. Washington, DC was my introduction to the world outside of 
Windsor Locks. Catholic University, which was a very tame environment, made the 
transition away from home easy. 

After Catholic U., I went to the University of Connecticut, to get a Masters Degree 
in Mathematics. It was inexpensive. At that time, in-state graduate school tuition was 
less than a $100 a semester. I played drums in a rock and roll band, was a Resident 
Advisor in a dorm for a year, and I taught math for one year as a graduate assistant. 

In my second year at UCONN, I knew that I wanted to go on and get a PhD, but I 
was out of money. A friend suggested that I see Dr. Ellis Page, the head of the 
Educational Psychology department at UCONN, who had money to support PhD 
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students. I did so immediately. He asked about my educational background and my 
Graduate Record scores. He said that if I had come to him a week earlier, he would 
have given me a full fellowship. That was quite disappointing. Then he asked if I 
wanted to go to the University of Chicago, New York University, or Penn State. That 
question caught me of-guard, but I had the presence of mind to give him a clear, direct 
answer. I said: “Penn State”. He immediately called his friend, Dr. Frank DiVesta at 
Penn State, and described my background to him. He asked Dr. DiVesta if he had any 
fellowships available. He handed me the phone and, said that Dr. DiVesta wanted to 
talk to me. Dr. DiVesta asked me if the information that Dr Page gave him about me 
was true. I told him that it was. He asked if I could put informal copies of all of my 
transcripts in the mail to him by the end of the day. I said: “Yes”. Then, in point-blank 
fashion, he asked: “If I offer you a full fellowship for the Educational Psychology 
Doctoral program right now, will you accept it?” I enthusiastically answered: “Yes”. He 
replied: “I am looking forward to seeing you here in September.” That was one of the 
most unforgettable days in my life. I got my Masters Degree in Mathematics from 
UCONN in 1966, and went to Penn State that Fall. 

I finished my PhD work at the end of 1969. That year, I married Mary Beth 
Russell, who was finishing her undergraduate degree at Penn State. 

I needed to find a job. I found about 60 potential openings across the United 
States, and I applied to all of them. I kept all 60 applications in a three-ring binder and 
waited to see which, if any, would respond. On a snowy day in December of 1969 at 
Penn State, I got a call from the Link Division of the Singer Corp. They were a leading 
maker of aircraft simulators for pilot training. I paged through my 60 applications and 
found the one that I made to Link/Singer. I had answered an ad that said: “Wanted: 
Aviation Psychologist with minimum of four years experience with simulators”. The 
head of their Human Factors department was on the phone. He said that he was very 
impressed with my background. That surprised me since I had no background in 
aviation, and I had never even seen an aircraft simulator. He asked me if I could come 
to Binghamton, NY for an interview. Binghamton is not far from Penn State. I replied: 
“Certainly, what time do you close?” He laughed heartily, knowing that the entire area 
was in a heavy snowstorm. He said, “Next week would be fine. I like your attitude.” I 
went up, had the interview, and got hired.” 

The next decade (1970-1980) was a difficult one for the aerospace industry. I 
went through four jobs in that decade, but I got a good background in Human Factors. 

In 1979, I saw an opening for a “Program Executive” for NASA’s Aeronautical 
Human Factors research and technology program at NASA Headquarters in 
Washington, DC. I was working for the Department of the Army at Ft. Eustis, Virginia. 

A person who lived in my neighborhood, worked at NASA’s Langley Research Center, 
which was nearby. I told him about that opening. He said that he knew of the opening, 
and he knew the person that I would be working for. He invited me to his home that 
evening, and said that after he finished briefing me about the job, that I would be able to 
handle the interview easily. He briefed me. I went for a job interview, and got the job. 

I got to work with the Federal Aviation Agency and the National Transportation 
Safety Board on designing and evaluating new displays and cockpit capabilities for 
commercial aircraft. This was exciting work, but things got even better. After two 
years, my supervisor’s supervisor asked me if I would like to start up a Space Human 
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Factors program, and work with the astronauts. Of course, I would. He gave me the 
job, and I started NASA’s first Space Human Factors Technology program. I moved 
from working on aviation technology to working on space technology. 

I thought that things couldn’t get better than that. They did. In 1985, NASA 
started a new program called “Artificial Intelligence and Robotics," and I was put in 
charge of it. My program developed new technologies for Space Shuttle Mission 
Control. It ended up with Johnson Space Center replacing their Mission Control Center, 
which used a single central computer, with a distributed computer system. We also 
developed a method of doing planning for the group at Kennedy Space Center that 
refurbished the Space Shuttle orbiters after each mission. The new method saved over 
a million dollars a day in scheduling costs. We started a program in small space 
rovers which developed the technology for the first space rover that landed on Mars. It 
was called “Sojourner”. 

All good things must end someday. The Space Technology Development 
program was revamped and the jobs of the eight Program Executives who worked at 
NASA Headquarters, were sent to the NASA Centers. Only one job was left at NASA 
Headquarters. That was the Director of the entire technology program, including: 
artificial intelligence and robotics, materials and structures, propulsion, power, 
communications, sensors and human factors. I was given that job. That was an 
exciting challenge, to say the least. I did that job for a number of years, until the entire 
space technology program ended. I was getting older, and needed to find a new job at 
NASA. 

My supervisor asked me to have a talk with him. He said that he was going to 
be the Assistant Director of the Astrophysics Program. I congratulated him. The 
Astrophysics program develops the satellites and telescopes which looked beyond the 
Solar System, at the stars and galaxy beyond. He asked me if I’d like to work for him 
in the Astrophysics Division. My answer was: “Absolutely, yes!” 

So the last nine years of my NASA career were in Astrophysics. I was a 
program executive for a series of Astrophysics spacecraft, as they went through design, 
development and launch. Below is a photograph of me at Kennedy Space Center, at a 
Launch Control station for the Swift spacecraft. 



Mel Montemerlo in the Launch Control Room, Kennedy Space Center 
for the launch of his first spacecraft, ”Swift". Nov. 20, 2004 
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After an exciting and satisfying career at NASA, it was 
time to retire. My transition from work to retirement went 
smoothly. I had one grandchild when I retired, and six more 
came quickly. 

Besides grandchildren, I have three hobbies: 
woodworking, antique clock restoration, and genealogy. 
While working and bringing up three children, time for these 
hobbies was not plentiful. After retirement, I dove into all 
three. In June of 2016, Fine Woodworking Magazine 
published a photo of one of my carvings. The mirror frame 
is about 2 1/2 feet tall. See the photo on the right. 

On a trip to Hawaii, my wife and I saw a ukulele 
player who not only played Hawaiian music, but also jazz 
and rock. I was inspired by his playing and took up the 
instrument. Here is a photo of my granddaughter and I, 
playing our ukuleles. 

During my retired years, my wife and I continued our 
annual visits to my hometown, Windsor Locks, Conn. I have 
wonderful memories of the town in the 1940s, 50s and 60s, 
before the downtown section was demolished during the 
Main Street redevelopment project. I started researching 
the history of the town and realized that the history of the 
town from 1900 to 1975 had never been written. I started 
writing articles about the town’s history. Soon after that, I 
got the idea of turning those articles into a book on the 
history of Windsor Locks. Finally, the book is complete. 

If I had to sum up my life in a single photo, it would 
be the following one of my family. 



Christmas 2015 - My family 
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